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THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


Vor. 1. JANUARY 1898. No. 1. 


Doctrinal Cheology. 


THEOLOGY. 


Theology in the narrower sense of the term is the 
doctrine of holy Scripture concerning the true God. 

Theology in this sense must be distinguished from 
Natural Theology, which is a chapter in Philosophy, pri- 
marily inscribed in the book of Nature, ‘‘the heavens de- 
claring the glory of God, and the firmament showing hts 
handiwork, day unto day uttering speech, and night unto 
night showing knowledge, ’’‘) so that ‘‘the invisible things 
of God from the creation of the world are clearly seen, be- 
ing understood by the things that are made, even his eter- 
nal power and Godhead.’’*) Thus it is that the fundamen- 
tals of natural theology swell the volumes of ancient phi- 
losophy, and the statement of modern ethnology that ‘‘there 
has not been a single tribe, no matter how rude, known in 
history or visited by travelers, which has been shown to be 
destitute of religion,’’?) says nothing that is new to us who 
have it from higher authority that there is among all heathen 
some knowledge of God, since ‘‘that which may be known 


1) Ps. 19, 1. 2. 2) Rom. 1, 20. 
3) Brinton, Religions of primitive peoples, p. 30. 
1 
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of God is manifest in them; for God hath showed it unto 
them .”??) 

Man is a rational being, and the light of reason is suf- 
ficient to establish not only the existence, but also such at- 
tributes as the power, the wisdom, the justice, of God, by 
induction and deduction, to the satisfaction of the human 
mind, which bears the idea of God within itself and natu- 
rally demands of and dictates to itself and other rational 
minds some recognition of the first fundamental truths of 
natural theology. Of course, the religions of the heathen 
world and the books of ancient and modern philosophers 
also bear witness to the truth that human reason in its 
present natural state is wofully depraved. The same Apostle 
who says that the invisible things of God are beheld by the 
vision of the mind,”) also teaches that the mind of natural 
man is vain,*) his understanding darkened,*) his heart hard- 
ened, insensible to impressions,°) that the god of this world 
has blinded the minds of them which believe not.) God’s 
handwriting still covers every inch of the universe; but 
man’s defective mental vision prevents him from making 
out, even with his telescopes and microscopes, what the 
heavens as well as the mustard seeds declare. The very 
title of Cicero’s book ‘‘De Natura Deorum?’’ betokens what 
every page of his book substantiates, that its author had 
read the book of nature in a more execrably bungling way 
than ever brought a schoolmaster’s wrath upon a tiro in 
Latin who blundered through a sentence in Cicero. And 
yet Cicero was far in advance of many philosophers of this 
our age of natural sciences, who say with earlier fools, 
‘There is no god.’’”) We know the genesis also of this 


1) Rom. 1, 19. 

2) Rom. 1, 20: ra aöpara airov . . . voobueva Kadopäraı. 
3) Eph. 4, 17: év paracdrare rod voog avréy. 

4) Eph. 4, 18: éoxoriopévor rg deavoig övrec. 

5) Eph. 4, 18: dea rv rdpwou rig xapdiag aitaov. 

6) 2 Cor. 4, 4: érégdwcey ra vohuara Tov Aniorwv, 

7) Ps. 14, 1. 
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degenerate state of human minds. ‘‘ When they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart 
was darkened.’’!) Thus it was that ‘‘professing themselves 
wise, they became fools.’’”) This is the process of devolu- 
tion to which the modern theories of evolution largely owe 
their existence and ready acceptance. Things which can- 
not be known, but only imagined, are given forth and re- 
ceived as facts and truths to justify the failure and unwill- 
ingness to know and acknowledge ‘'that which may be 
known of God,’’ the Maker and Lord of creation. 

What may be the compass of that yywaroy tov deo, that 
which may or might be known of God from His revelation 
in Nature, we have not here to investigate. St. Paul men- 
tions the Creator’s ‘‘eternal power and Godhead,’’*) which 
comprises the existence and essential attributes of God. We 
know, however, that nothing which God would have us 
know concerning himself has been revealed only in Nature, 
and not also in holy Scripture.‘) We further know that 
many truths concerning God are recorded in Scripture and 
not in Nature.®) And, lastly, we know that God’s hand- 
writing in Nature bears with it a natural conviction, while 
the power of Scripture is supernatural, effecting in the heart 
of the reader a spiritual discernment and divine assurance 
of the truths therein set forth.*) For these reasons we look 
upon Scripture as the only source of Christian theology also 
in the article de Deo, and define theology proper as the 
doctrine of holy Scripture concerning the true God. 


1) Rom. 1, 21. 2) Rom. 1, 22. 

3) Rom. 1, 20. Note that Paul does not say Sedrc, but Veasrrs, which 
points more toward the attributes of God. 

4) This appears from the texts by which the doctrines of the Sufi- 
ctency and the Purposes of the Bible are established. cf. THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY, Vol. 1, pp. 388 f. 

5) 1 Cor. 2, 7—13. 

6) 1 Cor. 2, 7—13, and other texts teaching the efficacy of Scripture. 
THEOL. QUARTERLY, Vol. I, p. 388. 
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EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


In the first place, then, Scripture teaches that God zs, 
exists, is an entity, a being. 

The various endeavors to demonstrate the existence of 
God by arguments and processes of reasoning, as the onto- 
logical, cosmological, teleological, anthropological, and his- 
torical arguments, are philosophical rather than theological, 
and, hence, do not concern us here. We have no use for 
them in theology. When God says in Scripture: ‘'/ am,” 
we know theologically that He zs. The first verse of Gene- 
sis teaches the existence of God at the beginning of time, 
saying: ‘‘/n the beginning GOD created the heaven and the 
earth;’’‘!) and the last page of Revelation avers the exist- 
ence of God at the end of time, saying: ‘'Jf any man shall 
take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, GOD 
shall take away his part out of the book of life.’’*) And in 
the middle of the sacred volume we hear Moses say of God’s 
everlasting existence: ‘Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art GOD.’’?) 
And hence he who denies the existence of God is for all 
times written down a /ool.’’*) 


PERSONALITY OF GoD. 


God does not exist in the manner of an energy or power 
residing in a material being or aggregate of beings, a soul 
of the universe ;°) nor as a material aggregate endowed with 
or exerting power;*) nor as a complex organism consisting 
of a material macrocosm and a spiritual principle;’) but as 
a personal Spirit, complete and subsisting of and in himself. 

God has independent existence; we have not; z» him 
we live and move and have our being.?) He ts before all 


1) Gen. 1, 1. 2) Rev. 22, 19. 
3) Ps. 90, 2. 4) Ps. 14, 1. 
5) Hylozoism. 6) Materialism. 


7) Pantheism. 8) Acts 17, 28. 
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things, and by him all things consist.‘) God distinguishes 
himself from all created things, saying: ‘'/ have made the 
earth and created man upon it; I, even my hands, have 
stretched out the heavens, and all their host have I com- 
manded.’’*) And the Psalmist says: ‘‘/n wisdom hast thou 
made them all.’’*) To make all things in wisdom, to com- 
mand the heavens and all their host, are acts of a supreme 
intelligence, of which all things depend, and which depends 
of no one, existing in ever present existence before all things 
in heaven and in earth, visible and invisible, thrones and 
principalities and powers.‘) As a being of individual self- 
consciousness God speaks of Azmself in the first person 
singular of the personal pronoun and the finite verb more 
than a thousand times in the Old Testament alone, as, 
f.e., | am the Lord: that is My name.) He is and would 
be spoken to in the second person singular of the personal 
pronoun and the finite verb, and millions every day in the 
Lord’s own prayer address him: ‘‘Our Father, who ar? in 
heaven, hallowed be /%y name,’’ thus clearly distinguishing 
the person or persons speaking from the person spoken to. 
It is, therefore, clear that hylozoism, materialism, and pan- 
theism are but so many forms of atheism, denials of the per- 
sonal God, who is the only true God, the God of Scripture. 


SPIRITUALITY OF Gop. 


"God is a spirit,’’®) says Christ; zveöpa 6 ded with the 
emphasis on the predicate, zvevza. What would the Savior 
say with this emphatic statement? The Samaritan woman 
has learned to look upon Jesus as a prophet,’) a man by 
whom God speaks, and improving her opportunity, she 
changes the subject of the conversation, which had taken 
rather an uncomfortable turn, and, more by way of sugges- 


1) Col. 1, 17. 2) Is. 45, 12. 
3) Ps. 104, 24. 4) Col. 1, 16. Ps. 90, 2. 
5) Is. 42, 8. 6) John 4, 24. 


7) John 4, 19. 
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tion than by a direct question, solicits an opinion as to the 
relative merits of the Samaritan and the Jewish religions. 
But having pointed out the different places of worship as 
the distinctive features of the two religions, she has exposed 
herself to correction. The Savior would lead her to under- 
stand that the true religion is not restricted to one place or 
another, but that true worship is the worship of the true 
God, and the true God is not limited by space or peculiar 
to any particular place, mountain or city or temple, as mate- 
rial objects are, but God zs Spirit, immaterial in his nature. 
“A spirit,’ says the risen Lord, ‘‘hath not flesh and bones, 
as ye see me have.’’') There is, then, a specific difference 
even between the spiritual body of the resurrection®?) and 
the nature of a spirit, which is immaterial, not only <vevpa- 
texov, but zreöpa. Nor is God composed of a material and 
an immaterial element, as we are, consisting of body and 
soul; but he is simply Spirit, complete in his spiritual na- 
ture. When Scripture speaks of God as having a face, eyes, 
ears, a nose, of the arm, the hand, the finger, the heart of 
God,?) such anthropomorphisıns are, like the anthropopath- 
isms, which ascribe to God human affections,*) so far from 
denying the spirituality of God, that they are rather so 
many ways and means whereby the Holy Ghost would bring 
nearer to our human comprehension some of the wonderful 
works and ways of God, who in his spiritual nature is in- 
comprehensible to our mental grasp. That whatever is thus 
said dvdpwroradwc in Scripture must be understood and in- 
terpreted Yeozpexws, appears also from the fact that in the 
same chapter in which God is twice said to have repented 
that he had made Saul king over Israel,’) we also read: 


1) Luke 24, 39. 2) 1 Cor. 15, 44—46. 

3) Gen. 3,8; 4,16; 6,11. Exod. 33,12. Ps. 11, 4; 139,16. Ps. 10, 17; 
34, 16. Is. 22, 14. Ps. 18, 8. Exod. 6, 6. Is. 52, 10; 62, 8. Jer. 27, 5. 
Exod. 7, 4; 13, 3. Ps. 63, 9; 95, 4. Luke 11, 20. Jer. 31, 20. 

4) Gen. 6, 6. 1 Sam. 15, 11. 35. Gen. 8, 1. Ps. 13, 2. 

5) 1 Sam. 15, 11. 35. 
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**The strength of Israel will not lie nor repent; for he ts 
not a man, that he should repent.’’') And, likewise, all 
the anthropomorphisms of Scripture leave the statement in- 
tact that God zs Spirit. 


UNITY OF GOD. 


God is Spirit. So are the angels spirits,”) and their 
number is very great. ‘Thousand thousands minister unto 
him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stand before 
him.?) But God is oze, inasmuch as he cannot but be what 
he is, and there never has been, nor is, nor ever will be nor 
can be another like him. Zhe Lord, he is God, there ts 
none else beside him.‘) He says: ‘‘l am the Lord: that ts 
my name, and my glory will I not give to another.’’?) 
Where there are more than one of a kind, the one may 
fitly say to the other: I am what thou art. But God says: 
‘‘I am that I am.’’‘) God is not only an individual and in 
this sense ove. Paul was one, but not the only one of his 
kind; there were other apostles, other Israelites, other serv- 
ants of Christ, other men, besides him. David was one 
king; but there was a king of Israel before him, and there 
were others after him. But God says: ‘‘/am the first, and 
lam the last; and besides me there is no God.”’") ‘‘I am 
he; I am the first, I also am the last.’’?) ‘'/am God, and 
there is none else; for I am God, and there is none like 
me.’’”) ‘“‘Tam the Lord, and there is none else; there ts 
no God beside me.’’‘) No God before him, no God beside 
him, no God after him: that leaves him the one and only 
God from everlasting to everlasting; and what was said to 
Israel of old: ‘‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God ts one 
Lord,’’“) was equally true when Jesus said: ‘‘7he first of 


1) 1 Sam. 15, 29. 2) Ps. 104, 4. Heb. 1, 14. 
3) Dan. 7, 10. 4) Deut. 4, 35. 

5) Is. 42, 8. 6) Exod. 3, 14. 

7) Is. 44, 6. 8) Is. 48, 12. 

9) Is. 46, 9. 10) Is. 45, 5; cf. vv. 21. 22. 


11) Deut. 6, 4. 
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denying the spirituality of God, that they are rather so 
many ways and means whereby the Holy Ghost would bring 
nearer to our human comprehension some of the wonderful 
works and ways of God, who in his spiritual nature is in- 
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terpreted Scozpezws, appears also from the fact that in the 
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that he had made Saul king over Israel,®) we also read: 


1) Luke 24, 39. 2) 1 Cor. 15, 44—46. 

3) Gen. 3,8; 4,16; 6,11. Exod. 33,12. Ps. 11, 4; 139,16. Ps. 10, 17; 
34, 16. Is. 22, 14. Ps. 18, 8. Exod. 6, 6. Is. 52, 10; 62, 8. Jer. 27, 5. 
Exod. 7, 4; 13, 3. Ps. 63, 9; 95, 4. Luke 11, 20. Jer. 31, 20. 

4) Gen. 6,6. 1 Sam. 15, 11. 35. Gen. 8, 1. Ps. 13, 2. 

5) 1 Sam. 15, 11. 35. 
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‘‘The strength of Israel will not lie nor repent; for he ts 
not a man, that he should repent.’’') And, likewise, all 
the anthropomorphisms of Scripture leave the statement in- 
tact that God zs Spirit. 


UNITY OF GoD. 


God is Spirit. So are the angels spirits,?) and their 
number is very great. ‘Thousand thousands minister unto 
him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stand before 
him.?) But God is ove, inasmuch as he cannot but be what 
he is, and there never has been, nor is, nor ever will be nor 
can be another like him. Zhe Lord, he is God, there ts 
none else beside him.*) He says: ‘‘lam the Lord: that ts 
my name, and my glory will I not give to another.’’?) 
Where there are more than one of a kind, the one may 
fitly say to the other: I am what thou art. But God says: 
‘‘I am that I am.’’‘) God is not only an individual and in 
this sense oxe. Paul was one, but not the only one of his 
kind; there were other apostles, other Israelites, other serv- 
ants of Christ, other men, besides him. David was one 
king; but there was a king of Israel before him, and there 
were others after him. But God says: ‘‘/am the first, and 
lam the last; and besides me there ts no God.’’') ‘‘Ilam 
he; I am the first, I also am the last.’’?) ‘‘/Tam God, and 
there ts none else; for I am God, and there is none like 
me.’’®) ‘‘Tam the Lord, and there ts none else; there ts 
no God beside me.’’”) No God before him, no God beside 
him, no God after him: that leaves him the one and only 
God from everlasting to everlasting; and what was said to 
Israel of old: ‘‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God ts one 
Lord,’’™) was equally true when Jesus said: ‘‘ Zhe first of 


1) 1 Sam. 15, 29. 2) Ps. 104, 4. Heb. 1, 14. 
3) Dan. 7, 10. 4) Deut. 4, 35. 

5) Is. 42, 8. 6) Exod. 3, 14. 

7) Is. 44, 6. 8) Is. 48, 12. 

9) Is. 46, 9. 10) Is. 45, 5; cf. vv. 21. 22. 


11) Deut. 6, 4. 
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all the commandments 1s, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
is one Lord,’’‘) and when the scribe said: ‘‘7here is one 
God, and there is none other but he,’’?) and when Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians: ‘'7here is none other God but 
one,’’*) and to the Ephesians: ‘‘Onxe God and Father of 
all,*) and to Timothy: ‘‘ For there is one God and one me- 
diator between God and men.’’5) This is the one God who 
has revealed himself in Scripture. All other so-called gods 
are idols, the gods of philosophers, of antitrinitarian uni- 
tarians ancient and modern, of pantheistic theologians, of 
Free-masons and Odd-Fellows and similar societies, as well 
as the fictions which peopled Olympus, and the idols of 
wood and stone and all manner of fetishes worshiped amid 
the darkness of paganism. ‘'For though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or in earth (as there be gods 
many and lords many) but to us there 1s but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things and we in him,’’®) and who- 
ever joins in the worship of another god, offends against 
the first commandment of the one true God: ‘‘ Zhou shalt 
have no other gods before me.’’?) 


THE TRINITY IN UNITY. 


God is one. But God is also three. The one state- 
ment does not contradict the other. Every man is one, 
one individual, one person, one human being. But every 
man is also two, body and soul, two distinct quantities, so 
distinct, that the one, which 1s material in its nature, can 
never become the other or a part of the other, which is im- 
material in its nature. There is, however, a vast difference 
between the human duality in unity and the divine trinity 
in unity. In man, body and soul are parts, neither of which 
is aman, but both of which together constitute the man, 


1) Mark 12, 29. 2) Ibid. v. 32. 
3) 1 Cor. 8, 4. 4) Eph. 4, 6. 
5) 1 Tim. 2, 5. 6) 1 Cor. 8, 5. 6. 


7) Exod. 20, 3. 
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one complete human person. In the divine trinity there 
are no parts, but the divine unity is one undivided and 
indivisible divine essence, and the divine trinity is not 
a trinity of parts but of persons, each of whom is in the 
same sense God. There is no God but the first Person; 
there is no God but the second Person; there is no God 
beside the third Person; and yet each Person is God, the 
same God, the only God. And, again, the first Person is 
not the second nor the third; the second is not the first 
nor the third; the third is not the first nor the second. 
Nor are the three Persons successively God, three succes- 
sive modes or phases of existence in the manner of the 
Sabellian zpoowxa, or three successive stages of divine ac- 
tivity. Modalistic as well as dynamistic monarchianism is 
proscribed as error in the very first chapter of Genesis, even 
in the first verse and the first three words of the Book.) 
In the beginning God created.*) In these words God re- 
veals himself as existing in the beginning, as being when 
the world was made. And here, where God is first named 
in Scripture, we learn that there was then, in the begin- 
ning, plurality in God, ove being the plural form of the 
noun. But while the form of the noun indicates plurality 
in God, it does not mean plurality of Gods; and that the 
Creator of heaven and earth is ome God, is indicated by the 
form of the predicate verb, ®%3, created, which is singular. 

The plurality in God furthermore appears in the same 
chapter when we read: God said, Let US make man in OUR 
image, after OUR likeness.*) But man’s Creator is again 
one God, and the next verse says: ‘‘So God created man 
in HIS (not their) own image,’’*) the image of one Creator, 
who goes on to say: ‘‘Behold, I have given?) you every 
herb bearing seed.’’‘) 


1) OOK KIB MRIS. 2) Gen. 1,1. 

3) Gen. 1, 26; cf. Gen. 3, 22: Behold, the man is become as one of 4s. 
Gen. 11, 7: Go to, let ws go down. 

4) Gen. 1, 27. 5) ‘AD, the singular form. 6) Gen. 1, 29. 
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The Scriptures, furthermore, teach that the plurality 
in God is a plurality of persons. ‘Thus we hear God speak- 
ing in the first person to God addressed in the second per- 
son: Zhe Lord said unto my Lord, ‘‘Sit THOU at MY right 
hand, until I make THINE enemies THY footstool.’’') And 
again: “'7he Lord hath said unto me, THOU art MY Son; 
this day have I begotten THEE.’’”) In these texts an ego, 
a person, asserts itself as distinct from another person recog- 
nized as such by being addressed as persons are addressed. 
The person speaking is the Lord; the person spoken to is 
also Lord, not inferior, but of the same dignity, a divine 
person, occupying the throne of God, not as a second God; 
for there is but one God; but as a second divine person. In 
like manner God is distinguished from God, not essentially, 
but personally, when then the Psalmist says: ‘‘THy ¢hrone, 
O Gon, zs for ever and ever, the sceptre of THY kingdom ts 
a right sceptre. 'THOU LOVEST righteousness, and HATEST 
wickedness, therefore GOD, THY GOD, HATH anointed THEE 
with the oil of gladness above THY fellows.'’*) Here we have 
two persons, the person spoken Zo and the person spoken of, 
the one anointing and the other being anointed, the one be- 
ing God, a divine person, and the other being God, a divine 
person, their divine essence being the same, not two Gods, 
but one God. 

But the distinction in God is not of two only; it is of 
three. In Isaiah God speaks, saying: ‘‘Hearken unto me, 
O Jacob and Israel, my called; I am he; Iam the first, 
I also am the last. Mine hand also hath laid the founda- 
tion of the earth. ... Come ye near unto me, hear ye this; 
I have not spoken in secret from the beginning, from the 
time that wt was, there am I: and now the Lord God, and 
his Spirit hath sent me.’’*) Here he who speaks is God, the 
Creator of the world, the first and the last, the only true 
God. But this divine Person also speaks of God, saying: 


1) Ps. 110, 1. 2) Ps. 2,7. 
3) Ps. 45, 6. 7. 4) Is. 48, 12. 13. 16. 
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‘The Lord God, and his Spirit, hath sent me,’’ thus dis- 
tinguishing three persons, Himself, the Lord God, and his 
Spirit. That Spirit of God, who moved upon the face of 
the waters in the beginning,!) is, as the Word of the Lord, 
the Creator of the heavens and the host thereof,?) the Maker 
of man and Giver of life,?) the one true God, but a distinct 
Person, breathed or spirated by God, the spirating Persons 
in the same Godhead,‘) just as according to a text already 
quoted, another divine person is also God, of the one divine 
essence, but personally distinguished as the person begotten, 
the Son, from the Person who has begotten him, the Father 
in the Trinity.°) 

The reader may have noticed that the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity has in this treatise been exhibited solely 
from the Old Testament Scriptures, which, from the days 
of Calixt down to the present day, have been declared in- 
adequate to the purpose of clearly setting forth this funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian religion. The New Testa- 
ment gives us the same doctrine in all its points. Christ 
charges his church to baptize ‘‘zz the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’’‘) and this bap- 
tism is baptism ‘‘zz the name of the Lorn.’’") At the bap- 
tism of Christ, the Trinity is revealed, the Father bearing 
witness to the Soz, on whom the Holy Ghost descends in 
the shape of a dove.?) The Son speaks /o the Father and 
of the Holy Ghost, saying: ‘‘O Father, glorify THOU ME 
with THINE own self, with the glory which I had with THEE 
before the world was.’’®) ‘‘When the Comforter ts come, 
whom I will send unto you from the father, even the Spirit 
of Truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify 


1) Gen. 1,1. 

2) Ps. 33, 6. Note the parallelismus membrorum. 

3) Job 33, 4. 

4) Ps. 33, 6. 2 Sam. 23, 2. Job 33, 4. Gen.1,1. 

5) Ps. 2, 7. 6) Matt. 28, 19. 

7) Acts 10, 48. 8) Matt. 3, 16. 17. Luke 3, 22. 


9) John 17, 5. 
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of me.’’‘) And yet the Father and the Son are One. ‘‘J and 
my Father are ONE, not eis, one person, but &v, one being,”) 
says the Son, and: ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.’’?®) In Christ, God was manifest in the flesh.*) 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is the true God,*) over all, 
God blessed for ever,®) our Lord and our God.) He is not 
an angel, but above all angels, for ALL the angels of God 
are to worship him.*) Thus the glory which God will not 
give to another is his.) But being essentially God, he is 
personally the Son of God, the first-begotten, zpwrordxo¢,") 
the only begotten Son, © povorerys vids, who is in the bosom 
of the Father,") the only begotten Son of God,”) the only 
begotten of the Father,“) with whom he is essentially one,™) 
but personally distinct, the Logos being God and being 
with God.) 

Likewise, he who lies to the Holy Ghost, lies not unto 
men, but unto GOD,') and they in whom the Spz77t of God 
dwells are the temples of God.") This Spirit of God, who 
is God, of the one divine essence, proceeds from the 
Father,) and is also the Spirit of the Son,”) the Spirit of 
Christ,”) whom Christ will send from the Father,?!) even as 
the Spirit of Christ was in the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment before the incarnation of the Son of God.™) So, then, 
we have in the Godhead a third Person, distinct from the 
first and the second Persons, essentially God, who is Spirit ,™) 


1) John 15, 26; cf. John 14, 15—17. 


2) John 10, 30. 3) John 14, 9. 

4) 1 Tim. 3, 16. 5) 1 John 5, 20. 

6) Rom. 9, 5. 7) John 20, 28. 

8) Heb. 1, 6. 

9) cf. also John 5, 23. Phil. 2, 11. 12. John 17, 5. 

10) Heb. 1, 6. 11) John 1, 18. 

12) John 3, 16. 18. 1 John 4, 9. 

13) John 1, 14. 14) John 10, 30. 

15) John 1, 1. 16) Acts 5, 3. 

17) 1 Cor. 3, 16. 18) John 15, 26. 

19) Gal. 4, 6. 20) Rom 8,9. 1Pet. 1,11. 
21) John 15, 26. 22) 1 Pet. 1, 11. " 


23) John 4, 24. 
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of the same one and indivisible Godhead with the Father and 
the Son, but personally /Ae Spirit, not the begetting Per- 
son, nor the begotten Person, but the sfzvated Person, pro- 
ceeding from the Father as the Spirit of God, the Father, 
and from the Son as the Spirit of Christ, the Son of God, 
personally the Spirit of the Persons who spirate him, the 
Spirit of God and of glory,!) t7¢ döfnc, that glory which the 
Lord God will not give to another, essentially one God with 
the Father and the Son, yet personally neither the Father 
nor the Son, but the Holy Ghost. A. G. 


(To be continued.) 
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The history of the Reformation is the history of a con- 
tinuous war of nearly thirty years’ duration. ... On the 
one side stood Luther, a defenseless monk, with no weapon 
in his hand but the book of Scripture. . . . On the other 
side stood the Pope in full armor, with the temporal and 
the spiritual sword, as he called it, that is, political and 
ecclesiastical power, in his hand. ... On the one hand 
stood error, on the other, the truth; on the one side the 
word of man, on the other, the word of God; and, above 
all, on the one hand stood, invisibly, Jesus Christ, the King 
of Truth and Captain of our salvation, with all his holy 
angels; on the other, Satan, the prince of darkness and 
perdition, with all his infernal host... . 

But the history of the Reformation is not only the 
history of a war with foreign powers, but also that of a 
spiritual civil war. The Swiss preacher Zwingli, having at 


1) 1 Pet. 4, 14. 
2) This ‘treatise is a translation of the greater part of a sermon by the 
late Doctor C. F. W. Walther. 
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first agreed with Luther and with him valiantly fought for 
the word of God against the man-made doctrines of Popery, 
soon fell away and declared it contrary to reason to believe 
that Christ’s body and blood is in the Eucharist. Luther 
was horrified to see that Zwingli endeavored to substitute 
human reason for the Pope. Thus it was that after an ex- 
change of polemical writings between Luther and Zwingli 
a decisive battle was fought at Marburg in the colloquy 
of 1529. Whether the word of the true and almighty Son 
of God, ‘‘ This is my body, this is my blood,’’ should stand, 
whether the word of God should yield to reason, or reason 
to the word of God, was the second casus belli, the second 
great issue of war which was to be settled at Marburg. 
And, thanks be to God, Luther again held his ground. As 
he had vindicated the word of God against papal authority 
at Worms, he vindicated the same word of God at Marburg 
against the authority of human reason... . 

And now, how is it? Has the victory of the Reforma- 
tion brought peace to the church. No, indeed. The church 
above shall be a church triumphant; but here beneath she 
must remain a church militant even to the sound of the 
last trumpet. To this every page of the word of God bears 
witness. Thus St. Jude writes: ‘‘Beloved, when I gave all 
diligence to write unto you of the common salvation, it was 
needful for me to write unto you, and exhort you that ye 
should earnestly contend for the faıth which was once de- 
livered unto the saints.”’ We cannot and dare not abandon 
the good fight for the true and pure doctrine of our church. 
Why not? Because the pure doctrine of our church is not 
a property of our own, but a sacred trust committed to us 
for faithful stewardship. Because the loss of this jewel 
would be a far more fearful disaster than strife and con- 
tention among men can ever be. Because this struggle, 
being carried on in accordance with the command of God, 
will surely be crowned in time and eternity by the blessing 
of God. 
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We know, there are those who object to what they term 
‘‘this unceasing wrangling and quarreling’’ as being con- 
trary to charity, and who chiefly for this reason hold that 
the time had come when the struggle for the pure doctrine 
of our church should cease. Christ, they say, tells us in 
explicit words: ‘‘By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye Zove one another.’’ They point to the words 
of St. John: ‘‘He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death;’’ and to the words of St. Paul: ‘Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.’’ They call our attention to 
the Galatians, who, because of their wranglings and con- 
tentions, had been severely reproved by the Apostle, who in 
his epistle to them, said: ‘“‘If ye bite and devour one an- 
other, take heed that ye be not consumed one of another.”’ 

True, however, as it is that brotherly love is an indis- 
pensable criterion of true Christianity, that without charity 
all the Christian virtues are an empty show, and all, even 
the most exalted talents are unprofitable, and that unchari- 
table wrangling and quarreling can be productive of nothing 
but evil: still this is by no means a reason why we should 
hold that the time had now come for us to discontinue the 
struggle for the pure doctrine of our church.... Of the true 
faith, St. Jude says, that it is ‘‘once delivered unto the 
saints.’’ The true faith, or, which is the same, the pure 
doctrine, is delivered to the saints, not conveyed to them 
as their property, to lord it over and with a high hand to 
dispose of it, but only confided to them as a sacred trust, 
which, remaining the property of another, of God, they are 
to guard and administer as obedient servants and faithful 
stewards. Now, then, does charity demand of a steward 
that he should make presents of a trust confided to him, 
or that he absolve his master’s debtors of any part of their 
indebtedness, or that he quietly suffer the treasures of his 
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lord, which were delivered to him for safekeeping, to be 
taken from him? Was it charity, when that steward said 
unto the debtor, who owed his lord a hundred measures of 
oil: ‘‘Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, and write fifty’’? 
Was not that rather unfaithfulness, yea, fraud and theft? 
Does not Christ on that account call him an uajust steward? 
Or if a general, to avoid a contest and forego fighting, per- 
mitted the enemy to make even a small breach in the wall he 
had been ordered to defend: would that be charity? Would 
not that general be called to account and punished as a 
traitor? Or is it love, to rob others of their property for the 
benefit of the poor? Had Luther practiced charity, if he had 
silenced the truth when its open profession led to strife and 
contention? And, we ask, if we should now discontinue 
the struggle for the pure doctrine of the Lutheran church, 
which was delivered, entrusted to us for faithful steward- 
ship; if we should abandon that truth, to gain the friend- 
ship of men, and to be credited with charitableness and love 
of peace: — would that be charity? No, no, not love of the 
brethren, not love of our neighbor, much less the love of 
God, but self-love; not faithful stewardship over the high 
trust confided to us by God, but a disgraceful embezzlement 
of another’s property, yea, nothing short of veritable theft 
and robbery in God’s sight. And thieves shall not inherit 
eternal life. It well behoves our charity for the sake of 
peace to yield in things which are at our disposal, but not 
in things not of our own, but of another’s giving. Our love 
should be ready to sacrifice to our neighbor all we have, 
even our lives, if it must be; but not that which is not our 
own, but the property of another.... And now, this doc- 
trine is not our property, which we might be at liberty to 
give away; it is God’s own property, which we hold in trust 
as stewards, and which it is our duty to preserve not only 
to ourselves, but to all Christendom, yea, to all the world, 
and to leave and transmit intact to remote posterity. And 
on that great day of reckoning, God will, with reference to 
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the pure doctrine of his word, which he has entrusted to 
the Lutheran church, say to every one of us: ‘‘Give an 
account of thy stewardship.’’ No doubt, it is a poignant 
disgrace to stand accused of being a heartless and unchari- 
table wretch, a disgrace which would fain break the heart 
of many a champion of God’s truth, but which it was at all 
times and everywhere the lot of God’s faithful soldiers to 
bear. In witness whereof our fathers say, and we with them, 
in the confessions of our church: ‘‘7Zo separate from so 
many men of many lands and profess a separate doctrine, 
ts a burdensome thing. But here 1s God’s command, that 
every man should beware of being agreed with those who 
teach false doctrine.) ... 

Yes, indeed, that in all Christendom there should be 
unceasing contention and endless warfare, not only among 
the various churches and denominations, but even among 
members of one and the same church, is a fact so distress- 
ing that words of human speech and tears of human eyes 
cannot adequately bewail and mourn it. Or is it not a de- 
plorable thing that those who would be children of the same 
heavenly Father, servants of the same Savior, temples of 
the same Spirit, should make war upon each other? Is it 
not distressing that those who should stand abreast in a 
common fight against the innumerable and powerful en- 
emies of Christianity are in arms against one another? 
Surely, Satan rejoices and shouts as he beholds the dis- 
sensions among Christians. Many unbelievers take offense, 
and are deterred from becoming Christians by the thought 
that a religion whose adherents are, so to say, cutting and 
tearing each other, cannot be the true and only saving re- 
ligion. Many weak and feeble Christians lose faith in the 
Christian religion and as backsliders return to the world. 
Should not these considerations induce us to discontinue 
the struggle for pure doctrine, and, as Isaiah prophesied, 


1) Smalcald Articles, App. I, M. p. 337. 
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beat our swords into plowshares and our spears into pruning- 
hooks, make peace with all Christians, extend to them the 
hand of reconciliation and fellowship and unite with them 
in one great congregation of peace? Certainly, if a whole- 
some universal peace could be purchased with our blood, no 
Lutheran, and especially no Lutheran minister, should deem 
his blood too precious, but for so grand a purpose shed it 
with a thousand joys. And yet we may not discontinue the 
struggle for the pure doctrine of our church. St. Jude, as 
he was giving all diligence to write of ‘he common salvation, 
deemed it needful to exhort the Christians that they should 
earnestly contend for the fatth which was once delivered 
unto the saints. Nothing less than our common salvation 
is at stake. . . . If we contended for gold and silver, for 
honor among men, for ease and comfort, or other temporal 
things, then woe to us if we persisted though the peace of 
the world and the church be disturbed, though unbelievers 
and the weak in faith be offended, though the work of God 
be thereby hindered. But the case is different when we 
contend for the faith which was once delivered to the saints. 
Here we do not contend for temporal, but for the eternal 
treasures; not for human glory, but for the glory of God; 
not for this present life, but for the life to come, in short, for 
our common salvation. And therefore all the prophets and 
apostles, even Christ himself, unceasingly contended for the 
pure faith, and Christ explicitly states: ‘‘7hink not that 
I am come to send peace on earth; I came not to send peace, 
but a sword. For I come to seta man at variance agatnst 
his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter in law against her mother in law. Anda man’s 
Joes shall be they of his own household.’’‘) The discord 
which arises as we contend for the pure faith is not a bane- 
ful, but a blissful discord, which Christ is come into the 
world not to abolish and prohibit, but to send and to incite. 


1) Matt. 10, 34—36. 
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Of course, if no one adulterated the word of God, no 
struggle would be required, and contention would be a grave 
and fearful sin. But Satan, the world, and the flesh are con- 
tinually bent upon falsifying the word of God or the pure 
doctrine, and never before has such perversion been carried 
on so variously and extensively as at the present time, so 
that in our day millions are being carried off into eternal 
death by the poison of false doctrine. Can we and dare we, 
in view of this, be silent, merely to avoid the disturbance 
of temporal peace? Which is more terrible, that men should 
be deprived of temporal peace, or that they should be robbed 
of the word of God, by which alone our souls can be saved? 
Is not the salvation of our souls to be prized more highly 
than all the world? Does not Christ truly say: ‘‘What zs 
aman profited, uf he gain the whole world,’ including also 
the peace of the whole world, ‘‘and lose his own soul’ ?}) 

Suppose that in the fourth century, when Arius assailed 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, neither Athanasius 
nor any one else had contended against this false doctrine; 
suppose that in the fifth century, when the doctrine of man’s 
conversion by grace alone was assailed by Pelagius, neither 
Augustine nor any one else had contended against that per- 
version of the truth; suppose that in the sixteenth century, 
when the entire doctrine of Christ had been adulterated by 
papal Rome, neither Luther nor any one else had contended 
against such adulteration; suppose that about a century ago, 
when rationalism invaded the Christian church, no one had 
contended against such inroads: surely, the world would have 
seen far less of strife and discord; but where would the pure 
word of God be found to-day? Where would the Lutheran 
church now be? Where would the present generation find 
the true way of salvation? All this would long ago have 
disappeared forever from the face of the earth, and thus the 
salvation of innumerable souls would be undone. 


1) Matt. 16, 26. 
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No; that errorists are ever and ever assailing the pure 
doctrine of our church and thereby causing continual strife 
and discord in the church, is certainly a mournful and lam- 
entable thing; but that God ever and ever raises up men 
who valiantly withstand those errorists is not a cause of 
mourning and lamenting, but of praise and thanks to God; 
for, to repeat it, our common salvation is at stake. 

Finally, there are not a few, even among well-meaning 
Christians, who admit that it will not do to avoid or repu- 
diate each and every struggle for the true doctrine, but that, 
on the contrary, it may at times prove necessary to combat 
error with might and main. Thus it was very proper, they 
will say, that three centuries and a half ago Luther made a 
heroic fight for the pure Gospel and to his dying hour lion- 
like combated the errors of popery, and hence his struggle 
was crowned with success in a measure unrivaled in the his- 
tory of the church. But, they will continue, now the time 
has come when the fight for the pure doctrine of our church 
must cease, and, instead of making war upon each other, 
we must join each other in works of peace and exchange 
the trowel for the sword. For, what has come of all strife 
and struggle in our day? Nothing but greater dissension 
and confusion. 

But however well such advocates of peace may mean, 
they are thoroughly and radically wrong. In the first place, 
it is not true that nothing but greater dissension and con- 
fusion has been the outcome of all these years of contention 
for the pure doctrine of our church. On the contrary, it 
must be said to the Glory of God, that in consequence of 
these holy wars the church of the Reformation with her 
doctrine, pure and unalloyed, as gold from the crucible, 
has risen as from the dead; more than a thousand congre- 
gations have again rallied around the venerable standards 
of our church, and from America the voice of the old, true 
Gospel has issued forth through all lands, everywhere en- 
listing new adherents of the truth and marshalling them 
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round about the noble banner of our God-fearing fathers. 
Others, thousands upon thousands, who had been at the 
point of utterly abandoning the ancient and unperishable 
faith, have been thereby induced either to come to a stand- 
still on the road of error, or more and more to retrace their 
steps toward the pathway of truth, from which they had 
swerved. Thus God has above all that we may have hoped, 
asked or thought, abundantly and gloriously blessed these 
struggles. 

And though this were not so; though it seemed that 
in these our latter days all these holy wars in defense of the 
pure doctrine had proved utterly unsuccessful and in vain: 
yet we may not and must not abandon the fight. Why not? 
Because God himself has in clear and explicit words en- 
joined upon all ‘‘them that are sanctified by God the 
Father,’’‘) upon all Christians, the solemn duty of ‘‘con- 
tending for the fatth which was once delivered unto the 
saints.’”’... What else do we require? Where is the man, 
yea, even the angel who should venture to say: ‘‘Do not 
contend!’’ when God says: ‘‘Contend/’’ And when we 
fight at God’s own command, we must never fear that our 
fight may be in vain. He who performs what God com- 
mands, cannot but be blessed in time and eternity.... Yea, 
even though we should on account of our struggle for the 
pure doctrine of our church stand disgraced before men to 
the last day, if we but persevere, remaining firm and stead- 
fast in the fight, as surely as God is just and true, the last 
day shall be our coronation day, and all eternity shall be an 
everlasting celebration of victory and peace for all the in- 
numerable host of God’s own warriors from Adam to the 
last of the faithful champions who shall triumph at the 
throne of God. A. G. 


1) Jude 1. 
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Gxegetical Cheology. 
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A man may be an eminent anatomist and a poor sur- 
geon, a learned jurist and an inefficient barrister, a first 
authority in the science of war and an execrable general, 
an author of standard works on agriculture and horticulture 
who would run into bankruptcy as a farmer or gardener. 
Theory and practice, though they may and should go to- 
gether, are by no means identical. And while theory may 
and should serve as a guide ta methodical practice, theory 
as a rule succeeds long-continued practice. Practical un- 
godliness gives rise to atheistical doctrine, and practical 
materialism to materialistic philosophy. Languages are 
spoken and even written long before they are reduced to 
rules of etymology and syntax, composition and rhetoric. 
The human mind had performed the various processes of 
reasoning long before the principles of induction and de- 
duction were laid down in logical systems and arranged in 
chapters and paragraphs. Preaching was before homiletics, 
and interpretation, before hermeneutics. Theory, when it 
has been well established and exhibited as a perspicuous 
system of rules and principles, is useful chiefly for metho- 
dical instruction and correction. In positive practice, the 
underlying theoretical principles are rarely heard of or even 
thought of, while they are not infrequently called up in 
controversy and criticism, where they are employed as ar- 
guments supposed to be conceded without debate or further 
investigation or experiment. 

The theory of interpretation is Hermeneutics, the prac- 
tice, Exegesis. The two must not be at variance with one 
another; where they disagree, the one or the other must 
be wrong and needs correction. But the one must not be 
mistaken for the other. A man may know the rules and 
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principles of Hermeneutics by rote and have the points at 
his fingers’ ends, and be at the same time unfit for 
thorough and exact exegetical work. Indeed, when we 
behold the numerous biblical commentaries, especially 
those of modern make, with their numerous and often re- 
iterated references to grammars and grammatical rules, the 
lexicographical and other linguistic remarks appearing on 
every page, the very features which are claimed as the dis- 
tinctive points of excellence in modern commentaries, it 
would seem that the authors of such works were ‘guided by 
a very low estimate of the exegetical proficiency of the 
theological rank and file, and if production is here as else- 
where regulated by the relation of supply and demand, 
that estimate would seem approximately correct. Think 
of a commentary on the English Bible loaded down with a 
mass of grammatical and lexicographical detail! If the 
truth must be told, it is that the average theologian comes 
short of that exegetical routine which would enable him 
to walk with a steady step where he now often hobbles on 
crutches which it ought to be below him to use. And yet 
with right methods and proper means every man with a 
fair knowledge of Hebrew and Greek and the spiritual sen- 
sory of a regenerate Christian may in the course of time 
require that proficiency which will capacitate him for thor- 
ough and profitable exegetical practice. 

The proper task of the theological exegete is to ascer- 
tain, establish, and expound the true sense of Scripture for 
his own salvation and that of others. 

The sense of Scripture can be found only in the words 
of Scripture. The first requisite, therefore, in the exegeti- 
cal workshop is the genuine text of the book or passage of 
Scripture to be interpreted. Where blundering transcribers 
or editors have rendered the text in any way doubtful, it is 
the duty of the exegete to remove such doubt in his own 
mind and that of others. To do this, he must be equipped 
with sufficient critical apparatus. For the New Testament 
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an edition of one of the ancient codices, as the Vatican 
codex, with the various readings of the other five or six 
best codices and a few of the most valuable ancient ver- 
sions will prove abundantly sufficient to establish the text 
beyond reasonable doubt in nearly all cases, and we prefer 
the apparatus here described to all the so-called critical 
editions. For the Old Testament most of the editions in 
the market give what is needful for sober, critical work. 
Beyond the comparatively simple processes of textual criti- 
cism!) based upon the codices, versions and, perhaps, a 
few patres, the exegete has no right or duty to trim the 
biblical text. What is called historical or higher criticism 
is not a legitimate business of a theologian, nor of anybody 
else, but a damnable sacrilege by which the living body of 
the word of God is dismembered on the dissecting table. 
The sacred volume as it was given by inspiration of God, 
entrusted to the Jews, acknowledged by Christ, and com- 
pleted by the inspired apostles and evangelists, is the text 
of the theological exegete. 

The genuine text having been ascertained, the interpreter 
will proceed to learn what his text says. And his text says 
what its words say, its words according to their biblical ass 
logquendi, the grammatical forms in which they appear in 
the text, and the syntactical and rhetorical arrangement in 
which their author has placed them in composing the text. 

The biblical wsus loguendi of a word is ascertained by 
comparing the passages in which that word occurs in the 
Old Testament, if it be a Hebrew word, or in the New 
Testament, if it be a Greek word. The passages thus re- 
lated by verbal parallelism are grouped together in Hebrew 
Concordances of the Old Testament and Greek Concordances 
of the New Testament. The best Concordances are those 
which have all the parallel passages arranged in the order 
of the books, chapters, and verses of the Hebrew or the 
Greek Bible without any attempt whatever of combining 


1) See also THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY vol. I, pp. 285—287. 506. 
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real with verbal parallelism in the manner adopted by the 
Lexica and some Concordances, which give references to 
a number of passages supposed to substantiate certain defi- 
nitions or to exemplify certain sus loguendi under which 
they are grouped by the lexicographer or the compiler of 
the ‘‘real and verbal Concordance.’’ The exegete who is 
competent and willing to perform the important work of 
ascertaining the general or special usages of the biblical 
vocabulary will prefer to see for himself, either at once, or 
after respectfully hearing the opinions of lexicographers 
and commentators. In this respect also, the biblical ex- 
egete knows of no real authority beside the word of Scrip- 
ture. Scripture alone can authoritatively enlighten him 
on the biblical usages of such words as odpé, rveüpa, vopuoc, 
pevdoxw, MM, 29, WD}, OY, 131, and to search the Scriptures 
with this purpose in view, a simple, but complete verbal 
Concordance arranged by books, chapters and verses is of 
the greatest value. In fact, the Concordance is, next to 
the text itself, decidedly the most valuable piece in the 
equipment of the exegetical workshop, which no commen- 
tary or collection of commentaries can supplant. 

As to the dag Aeyoueva, which also appear as such in the 
Concordances, their zsus is either restricted to the one 
place in which they occur, if they are absolute dzaf deyopeva, 
and the etymology of the word together with the context 
and real parallelism will give the meaning; or they are 
only relatively draf Aeydueva, occurring but once in the 
original Bible, but found in the Septuagint or in rabbinical 
or secular literature, sources of information which may then 
be consulted. Lexica which give the pertinent quotations 
—and such Lexica only are of real value — will, ina measure, 
furnish what is needed or desired, although it must be said 
that the works themselves which may be referred to should 
be compared, if they be accessible, since there, also, the 
context may serve to more firmly and fully determine the 
meaning of the word. 
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To secure additional exactness in ascertaining the 
meaning of a word in a given place, it is often very profit- 
able to compare synonymous words or phrases and note the 
peculiar significance of the word chosen from among the 
various synonyms. When Paul says dovdoc, he does not 
mean oznpéty¢ or dedxovoc, he means a servant who is his 
master’s own, who is not only in the employ, or service, 
but under the will and authority and in the ownership of 
him whom he serves. In these distinctions our transla- 
tions frequently fail. The English Bible gives the words 
Erepov evaryédcov, 5 obx &arıv Ado: ‘‘another gospel, which ts 
not another.) ‘The original says something which the 
translation does not explicitly say; Erepov is ‘‘different in 
kind or quality,’’ dAdo is ‘‘another in number.’’ The gos- 
pel which the false apostles preached was a different thing 
from what Paul preached, not a second gospel, but no Gos- 
pel at all, there being but one Gospel truly bearing that name. 

Special lexica of or treatises on synonyms are, there- 
fore, highly valuable aids to careful exegetical work. 

The peculiar meaning of a word may sometimes be 
lifted into greater prominence by pointing out the etymo- 
logical genesis of a word, the root whence it is derived, 
the parts of which it is composed, other words to which it 
is etymologically related. Thus mior< is by its etymology, 
its origin from the root BHADA, Sanskr. bandh, and its 
relationship with zeidw, zexotd nar, nıorös, etc., expressive of 
a firm, unwavering trust and confidence. éxtyvwor is not 
simply knowledge or understanding, but the meaning of 
yvoars is intensified by Ext, which makes it a direct, clear or 
thorough knowledge.”) Care should, however, be taken not 
to indulge in doubtful etymological conjectures and guess- 
work in the manner of Cicero’s attempts in this direction. 
It is not probable that in éxxdyota there is any reference to 


1) Gal. 1, 6. 7. 
2) cf. Rom. 3, 20. Eph. 1,17; 4,13. Phil. 1, 9. Col. 1, 9. 10; 3, 10. 
1 Tim. 2, 4. 2 Tim. 3, 7, where the English Bible has only knowledge. 
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the Gospel call whereby the church is gathered from the 
world, but the word is simply taken over from its secular 
use, where it signified the public meetings called out by 
heralds or town criers,') or the usage of the Septuagint, 
where it stood for the congregation of Israel,?) and endowed 
with a special usus loguendi of the New Testament, to de- 
note the assembly of Christians, the congregation of be- 
lievers, the church. Especially should the etymological re- 
marks in the Lexica be taken with many grains of allowance 
and very cautiously applied in practical exegesis. 

That the context chiefly must decide which of several 
meanings of a word must be looked upon as intended by 
the author in a certain place is a hermeneutical rule which 
does not properly lie within the scope of this article and is 
here only mentioned to remind the reader that we are not 
laying down new rules to take the place of the old ones, 
but simply endeavor to point out a few exegetical imple- 
ments and recommend their proper use in accordance with 
the sound hermeneutical principles long since generally ac- 
cepted among orthodox Lutherans. 

Next to the substance of the words the form of each 
word as it occurs in the given text must be considered in 
order to find the sense of the text. We here speak of the 
forms of words with reference to such words as admit of 
inflection and its equivalents, of declension, conjugation, 
comparison, and grammatical agglutination. It is a gross 
mistake to suppose that the inspired penmen had been less 
careful and exact in the use of grammatical forms than the 
secular writers of their or any age. That some of the forms 
extensively used by the Attic classics were but sparingly or 
not at all employed by the apostles and evangelists proves 
nothing to the contrary. The forms of modern English can 
be used with fully as much care and correctness as the more 
manifold forms of mediaeval English were used by Chaucer 
and Wyclif. The various relations indicated by the cases 


1) Acts 19, 39. 2) Acts 7, 38. 
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of nouns and pronouns, with or without prepositions, are 
as precisely distinguished in the New Testament as in Attic 
prose; dca tov narepa and @¢ épué say ‘‘for the Father's sake’? 
and ‘‘for my sake,’’ not, as the English Bible has it, ‘‘dy 
the Father’’ and ‘‘by me,’’ which would be da tov zarp& 
and de éuév. 

The same must be said with regard to the arrangement 
of the words of the text, which is next to be considered. 
The rules of syntax are as strictly and consistently followed 
in the Bible as in any other book, and the rhetorical arrange- 
ment of words for the sake of emphasis will be found as 
nicely and judiciously adjusted in Isaiah and Paul as in 
Demosthenes. The words of the sacred text are not jumbled 
together, placed or omitted or arranged at random, but are 
made to serve the purposes of written words in full con- 
formity with the laws and rules of the language. This has 
often been disregarded by commentators and translators. 
Some words, such as conjunctions and articles, have in 
many cases been passed by with little or no regard, while 
they were evidently placed where they stand with the utmost 
care. Thus, for example, the Greek article is used in the 
New Testament with fully as much precision as anywhere 
in Greek literature; subtleties which the rules given in the 
grammars used in the classical schools of to-day fail to cover 
are of frequent occurrence in the Gospels and Epistles. The 
student of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures should, there- 
fore, make himself familiar with some good Grammar of 
biblical Hebrew and a comprehensive Grammar of New 
Testament Greek. He should make it a habit to compare 
the passages quoted or referred to for the purpose of sub- 
stantiating or exemplifying the rules and thus, in a gram- 
matical way, making Scripture its own interpreter. In fact, 
a Grammar embodying a strong apparatus of well-selected 
grammatical proof-texts is a most serviceable compendious 
commentary, the expeditious use of which is greatly facili- 
tated by a complete zudex locorum. But we have a serious 
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objection against these zzdzces locorum in Grammars; they 
are apt to serve as an excuse to negligent students who rely 
upon the index instead of familiarizing themselves with the 
book itself until they might put their finger on the para- 
graph or paragraphs covering a given text, or until the very 
spirit of such paragraphs would spontaneously associate it- 
self in their minds with the grammatical features of such text. 

Beside and beyond these grammatical or linguistic fea- 
tures of his text, the exegete should also take in the his- 
torical elements embodied in or connected with the scrip- 
tural statements with which he is occupied. He should 
acquaint himself from the Scriptures and from other sources 
of information with matters pertaining to biblical geography 
and archaeology, Jewish, Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Greek, and Roman antiquities, political events and con- 
ditions, with such topics as the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees, the Synedrium, the synagogues, courts and legal pro- 
cedure in the Roman empire, and similar subjects. It is 
a mistake to think that the better part of what is accessible 
in these respects had been unearthed by recent historical 
research or scattered in libraries of ancient and modern his- 
torical literature. The chief source of historical informa- 
tion which will be of immediate service to the theological 
exegete is the Bible itself, which is not only a far richer 
storehouse of historical lore than most people think, but 
affords the great advantage of being reliable throughout 
and in every point, which cannot be said of any other book, 
however valuable and worthy of a theologian’s consideration 
it may be. While, then, a continued and careful study of 
the Bible and other works on subjects of biblical and cog- 
nate history must be urgently recommended to the practical 
exegete, a digest in the form of a good topical Dictionary 
of the Bible should be kept within arm’s length by the 
exegetical student. It will be well, however, to remember 
that much material of a problematical nature is generally 
marketed in such encyclopaedias, and the exegete should 
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alway discriminate between what is taken from the Bible 
and what has been gathered from human authorities. 

But with all the ways and means hitherto enumerated 
and recommended, the ulterior purpose of the biblical exe- 
gete may be approached without being accomplished. The 
purpose of searching the Scriptures should be, to find therein 
eternal life.) Grammatico-historial exegesis is not neces- 
sarily theological work, it may be merely philological and 
is in many cases nothing more. A linguist and a historian 
may study a standard work on pulmonary diseases or a text 
book on marriage and divorce, the one for the purpose of 
gaining and giving information concerning the medical or 
legal vocabulary, and the other with a view of discussing 
the present status of medical science or legal practice in 
a history of the nineteenth century. But a physician and 
an attorney may study the same work, the former prompted 
by his earnest endeavors to save the life of a patient, the 
latter in the interest of a client who has confidingly placed 
her own and her children’s welfare into his professional 
hands. The physician and the lawyer as well as the lingnist 
and the historian will, of course, pay due attention to the 
words and phrases of the works they are studying; but every 
one will readily conceive the vast difference between the 
merely grammatical or historical and the more properly pro- . 
fessional interests by which these several readers would be 
inspired and prompted in their researches, and the book- 
seller who had but one last copy of the work on throat and 
lung diseases to dispose of would not for a moment doubt 
whose the book should be, if the linguist and the physician, 
both anxious to obtain it, stood side by side at his counter 
with the purchase money in their hands. Far greater still 
is the difference which prevails between merely grammatico- 
historical and truly theological exegesis of the holy Scrip- 
tures. To the theologian, the words of Scripture are the 
signs whereby God would teach us to know him and his 


1) John 5, 39. 
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works and will and ways and by such doctrine make us wise 
unto salvation and strong in the panoply of truth to make 
a good fight against Satan, the world and the flesh, sin, 
error, and falsehood. And while every Christian should 
search the Scriptures thinking and knowing that therein he 
has eternal life for himself, the theologian will study the 
Scriptures and heed to their doctrine with a view of saving 
himself and them that hear him.!) Especially should the 
theological exegete endeavor to serve his hearers or readers 
by opening to them the Scriptures and thereby making their 
hearts burn within them, chiefly by expounding unto them 
in all the Scriptures the things concerning Christ. This, 
however, is an accomplishment not to be acquired in a day 
nor to be carried to perfection in a lifetime, and the best 
guides and models by following which the theologian may 
become more and more thoroughly furnished also unto this 
good work, are, next to the Scriptures themselves, the com- 
mentaries of our Lutheran Fathers, first of all, of Luther, 
the greatest of Christian exegetes of post-apostolic times. 
While, therefore, the working library of the exegete should 
contain. some modern grammatico-historical commentary on 
each of the books of the New Testament and, at least, on 
Genesis, Job, the Psalms, Isaiah and one or two of the minor 
- Prophets, the Lutheran theologian who would enjoy the 
benefit of a continued course of exegetial training should be 
an assiduous student of such exegetical classics as Luther’s 
Genesis and Galatians, his commentaries on many of the 
Psalms, most of the Prophets, and various chapters and 
books of the New Testament, the Harmonia Evangeltca 
of Chemnitz, Leyser, and Gerhard, Balduin’s Commentarius 
in omnes epistolas Pauli, etc., works with which nothing in 
modern exegetical literature can bear comparison. To ob- 
tain the full benefit of such models of theological exegesis, 
the student should not content himself with using them as 
works of reference or aids to help him over difficulties, but 


1) 1 Tim. 4, 16. 2) Luke 24, 32. 27. 
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by coherent and extensive reading accustom himself to that 
ponderous theology of the Lutheran Fathers, who were great 
not only in the massive architecture of their dogmatical 
systems and the heavy artillery of their polemics, but also 
in the abundance of gold, silver, and precious stones which 
they have lifted from the inexhaustible mines of Scripture 
and laid up in their commentaries as in spacious storehouses 
of sound scriptural theology. 

Finally, we would most emphatically say that profi- 
ciency in exegetical practice cannot be acquired but by 
practice; and for practice, the practical theologian, the 
pastor of a congregation, has ample opportunity. There 
are the gospels and epistles of the church year, the texts 
which he is to expound in his pulpit. Let him lay a good 
exegetical foundation for his sermons and secure scriptural 
material for the superstructure by elaborating a theological 
commentary on each text, not on loose slips of paper, but 
in a book, for future use, writing on alternate pages only 
and leaving the intervening blank pages free for future ad- 
ditions or corrections. There are the numerous proof-texts 
in the catechism which he is to expound to his catechumens 
and in public catechisations. Let him prepare a thorough 
theological commentary on this entire apparatus of texts, 
beginning with the first and ending with the last, also in a 
book for future use, again leaving ample space for additions 
and corrections. In the course of years, supplement vol- 
umes may be added with references to the principal volume 
and cross references in the latter. There are the texts he 
may select for his discourses on various occasions, funerals, 
preparatory services, etc.; let him collect them in a book 
and add a commentary to each.—Let him embody in all 
these commentaries the references to his sources of infor- 
mation or exegetical helps. And there is his Bible. Let 
him at all times have under exegetical treatment some book 
of Scripture. And let him rest assured that his labor will 
not be in vain in the Lord. A. G. 
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‘‘Beware of men: for they will deliver you up to the 
councils, and they will scourge you in their synagogues. 
And ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony against them and the Gentiles. ... 
And the brother shall deliver up the brother to death, and 
the father the child: and the children shall rise up against 
their parents and cause them to be put to death. And ye 
shall be hated of all men for my name's sake.) If ye were 
of the world, the world would love hts own: but because ye 
are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you. Remember the word that 
I said unto you, The servant 1s not greater than his lord. 
If they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you.) 
With these and similar predictions Christ announced to his 
disciples that persecutions at the hands of both Jews and 
Gentiles awaited them; persecutions prompted by the hatred 
of the world; persecutions not so much for crimes imputed 
to them, as for the sake of the name they should bear; per- 
secutions in and out of the courts; persecutions to the death. 

It was on the birthday of the church of the New Testa- 
ment, that the fulfillment of these predictions began. While 
some were amazed and in doubt concerning what they saw 
and heard on that day of Pentecost, others mocking said, 
‘These men are full of new wine.’’*) And not many days 
had passed before from words it had come to blows and im- 
prisonment;*) and again not many days elapsed before the 
blood of Stephen, the protomartyr, had been shed,5) and 


1) Matt. 10, 17. 18. 21. 22. 2) John 15, 19. 20. 
3) Acts 2, 13. 4) Acts 4, 3; 5, 18. 40. 
5) Acts 6 and 7. 
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“there was a great persecution against the church which was 
at Jerusalem, and they were all scattered abroad through- 
out the regions of Judaea and Samaria.) Again but a 
little while, and the infidel joined hands with the zealots; 
Herod the king stretched forth hts hands to vex certain of 
the church: and he killed James, the brother of John, wth 
the sword; and because he saw tt pleased the Jews, he pro- 
ceeded further to take Peter also.”) 

How could it be otherwise? The popular party of the 
Jewish people at the beginning of the Christian era was 
that of the Pharisees, the national party of Jewish patriots 
who insisted upon the maintenance of the Jewish traditions 
and gloried in the past and what they anticipated as the 
future of their race. To these Pharisees, who in their 
bloated pride were as unwilling to render unto Cesar the 
things that were Cesar’s, as they were to render unto God 
the things that were God’s, a Messiah who enjoined both 
was offensive, and a gospel of universal grace was a stum- 
bling-block, and a fast growing following of that Messiah 
and gospel was a menace to their prestige, their religious, 
social and political standing in the community. 

Then there were also Sadducees, a set of materialistic 
bonvivants, who fattened on the barter carried on in and 
about the temple courts, turning the sanctuary of God into 
a house of merchandise, and bent upon the undisturbed en- 
joyment of the lust of the eyes and the lust of the flesh and 
the pride of life even under the yoke of gentile rulers, with 
whom they contrived to maintain a modus vivendi to suit 
their propensities. To them a Messiah whose kingdom was 
not of this world, and who had repeatedly driven their vend- 
ers of oxen and sheep and doves and their money-changers 
out of the temple, was precisely where they would have him 
be when he was crucified, dead and buried, and to preach 
him risen from the dead, ascended into heaven, and sitting 


1) Acts 8, 1. 2) Acts 12, 1—3. 
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at the right hand of God, whence he should come to judge 
the quick and the dead, was an offense which claimed their 
attention and roused their indignation.) A religion and 
church which had no longer any use for the levitical cult 
of types and shadows, nor for anything that was specifically 
Jewish and of a superseded dispensation, was in direct op- 
position to what the Pharisees and the Sadducees jointly or 
respectively considered their paramount interests. 

In this respect, the first persecution of the primitive 
church was typical of all the later persecutions of Christi- 
anity. Wherever this religion gained a foothold, it clashed 
with the temporal interests of many who were themselves 
unwilling to embrace the faith of the Gospel, and who found 
it to their disadvantage when others came under the direct 
influence of this religion. Thus the masters of that damsel 
at Philippi,?) Demetrius and his fellow silversmiths at Ephe- 
sus,?) the heathen priests and cattle dealers and those con- 
cerned in the sale of fodder,*) and many others who de- 
pended on heathen worships and practices for all or a part 
of their income, would very naturally resort to persecution 
against those who infringed upon their material and other 
temporal interests. The saying of Erasmus is well known, 
who defined Luther’s sin as having consisted in laying hold 
of the pope’s crown and the bellies of the monks, and it is 
significant that the great conflict of the sixteenth century 
had its starting point, though not its hinging point, in the 
sale of indulgences. 

The conflict of the first century, too, between Judaism 
and Christianity, had other and deeper reasons beside those 
concomitant infringements upon the material interests of 
the impugners of the faith and its adherents. Christianity 
is in its very nature uncompromising and aggressive. It is 
the only true religion, and with this claim it stepped before 


1) Acts 4, 1—3; 5, 17. 18. 2) Acts 16, 16 ff. 
3) Acts 19, 23 ff. 4) Plinii Epp. X, 97. 
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the world and, first of all, before that people which prided 
itself as being God’s own peculiar people. In his pente- 
costal sermon Peter exhorted his hearers to repent and be 
baptized, every one of them, in the name of Jesus, and thus 
to save themselves from this untoward generation.) The 
words of Moses, saying, ‘‘And it shall come to pass, that 
every soul which will not hear that prophet shall be destroyed 
from among the people,’’*) the apostles boldly applied to 
Jesus of Nazareth, and in the face of the Jewish senate they 
declared: ‘‘Nezther ts there salvation in any other; for there 
is none other name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved.’’*) Against language like this every fibre 
of the Pharisee and of the Sadducee alike, and of every self- 
conceited Jew, the separatistic Essene, with his self-devised 
asceticism, not excepted, would naturally revolt. Such lan- 
guage had not been used even by the Roman conquerors. 
The Roman yoke, galling as it was, had been adjusted to 
the Jewish neck in a manner calculated to assuage the feel- 
ings of a vanquished nation and permitting the Jew to re- 
main essentially aJew. Being a Roman province of the sec- 
ond rank, Judaea, though not wholly exempt from Roman 
garrison, was not burdened down with legionaries; but a 
moderate force of inferior infantry and cavalry was stationed 
at Caesarea. Though a Roman military commander resided 
in the royal castle at Jerusalem, his garrison was small, and 
only during the concourse of the multitudes at the festival 
seasons additional troops were quartered near the temple. 
When the soldiers marched into the city, they came with- 
out their standards, which, being offensive to the Jews on 
account of the imperial effigies, were left at Caesarea. Gen- 
tiles were, under penalty of death, prohibited from entering 
the interior of the temple, and tablets warning the foreigner 
to keep out or take the consequences were placed conspic- 


1) Acts 2, 38. 40. 2) Acts 3, 23. 
3) Acts 4, 12. 
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uously on the marble barrier which separated the outer gal- 
leries from the inner temple. The municipal government 
was largely in the hands of the Synedrium with the high 
priest at its head and the past high priests as prominent 
members, and while the death penalty could be executed 
only after confirmation by the imperial governor, the native 
council exercised a certain jurisdiction even in criminal 
cases. All these and similar concessions, though they were 
not sufficient to prevent the final conflict in the face of the 
exactions and oppressions perpetrated by the procurators 
and their subordinates, could not but operate as palliatives 
as far as they went. But Christianity knew of no such 
compromise with Judaism. Considerate as the Christians 
showed themselves in the use of their Christian liberty with 
regard to certain adzaphora, they allowed no high priest or 
synedrium to exercise any measure of authority or juris- 
diction in the affairs of the church. Enjoined from preach- 
ing they preached, obeying God rather that men!) although 
those men were the high priests and the council assembled 
as court in banc.?) They boldly identified themselves with 
the Nazarene whom the rulers of the people had slain and 
hanged on a tree,?) and laid the blame for a judicial murder 
at the door not chiefly of Pilate,*) but of the Jews and their 
leaders, whose ignorance they admitted as an extenuating 
circumstance.) And this arraignment was all the more ex- 
asperating inasmuch as it carried conviction with it, and the 
unlearned and ignorant men of Galilee®) were magnified by 
the people of the capital,’) and their adherents multiplied 
from three thousand to five thousand,°) and believers were 
still added, multitudes both of men and women,?) and the 
movement not only spread to the cities round about,’°) while 


1) Acts 5, 29. 2) Ibid. v. 26. 28. 
3) Acts 3, 12—17; 5, 30. 4) Acts 3, 13. 

5) Acts 3, 13—17; cf. 4, 10. 11; 5, 30. 

6) Acts 4, 13. 7) Acts 5, 13. 

8) Acts 4, 4. 9) Acts 5, 14. 
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the number of disciples still multiplied among the common 
people at Jerusalem, but gained a foothold even among the 
aristocracy, and a great company of the priests were obedi- 
ent to the faith.) This uncompromising and aggressive 
character of Christianity asserted itself everywhere and per- 
sistently, and that in a syncretistic age, when Pilate’s skep- 
tical query, ‘‘ What is truth?’ pervaded not only the phi- 
losophy and theology of the Gentiles, but also the progressive 
Jewish scholasticism imported from Alexandria into some 
of the Synagogues of Jerusalem.?) Such boldness and pre- 
sumption on the part of ‘‘unlearned and ignorant men’’?) 
of Galilee could not be tolerated, and since these men were 
not open to argument, but demanded unqualified faith and, 
what was worse, also found it, not only among the common 
people, but even among the priests,*) sterner measures must 
be resorted to, threats, imprisonment, the scourge, deadly 
boulders, and the executioner’s sword.—As a parallel, we 
quote the words of Pliny to Traian on the persecution in 
Bithynia. He says: ‘Those who confessed I have inter- 
rogated a second and a third time, threatening punishment; 
if they persevered, I commanded them to be led out to 
death. For I doubted not that, whatever it was that they 
confessed, such stubbornness and inflexible obstinacy must 
certainly be punished.’’5) That a class of men should 
sacrifice comfort and property and honor and liberty and 
life for a doctrine which differed from every other doctrine 
past or present, and claimed that on the acceptance of this 
doctrine their own and all other people’s temporal and eter- 
nal welfare depended, and held the propagation of this doc- 
trine to be their sublime and solemn duty in the face of all 


1) Acts 6, 7. 2) Acts 6, 9. 

3) Acts 4, 13. 4) Acts 6, 7. 

5) Confitentes iterum ac tertio interrogavi, supplicium minatus; per- 
severantes duci jussi. Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque esset quod 
faterentur, pertinaciam certe et inflexibilem obstinatiam debere puniri. 
Plinii epp. X, 97. 
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obstacles, was to the heathen mind sufficient to stamp those 
men a dangerous element of society, a set of fanatics and 
cranks, who fanaticized or duped the simple-minded and 
disturbed the peace of individuals, families, and society at 
large. Hence Tacitus terms Christianity a ‘‘baneful super- 
stition’’ which, ‘‘having been once subdued, broke out 
anew;’’!) and Suetonius mentions the suppression of ‘‘the 
Christians, a class of men affected with a new and mali- 
cious superstition,’’?) among the restrictive and coercive 
procedures instituted by Nero against a number of social 
evils in the capital of the empire,?) such as the saloons 
and the vagabonding charioteers. This policy continued 
throughout the age of persecution under the pagan empire, 
and it was their uncompromising maintenance of the Ni- 
cene doctrine which brought upon Athanasius and others 
the exiles and various acts of violence they were made to 
suffer under so-called Christian emperors who deemed them- 
selves the bishops of external affairs.— But this brings us 
near another parallelism between the first and later per- 
secutions. 

The Jewish government under which the church at 
Jerusalem lived and suffered held civil and ecclesiastical 
authority not only coupled, but united. The Romans had 
granted to the Jews as to other conquered nations the priv- 
ilege of retaining their natural religion with its priesthood 
and worship, public and private. The Synedrion at Jeru- 
salem, which had under the Seleucids exercised the su- 
preme management of the religious affairs of all the Jews, 
and, largely, the administration of the secular government 
of the city, was allowed to continue its functions under the 
Roman rule. ‘‘To this Synedrion and its high priest, who 


1) Repressaque in praesens exitiabilis superstitio rursus erumpebat. 
Taciti Ann. XV, 45. 

2) Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis novae ac maleficae. Sue- 
tonii Nero, 16. 

3) Multa sub eo et animadversa severe et coercita, cet. did. 
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was now nominated by the procurator as representative of 
the imperial suzerain, the Roman government left or com- 
mitted that jurisdiction which in the Hellenic subject com- 
munities belonged to the urban authorities and the common 
councils. With indifferent short-sightedness it allowed to 
the transcendental Messianism of the Pharisees free course, 
and to the by no means transcendental land-consistory — 
acting until the Messiah should arrive—tolerably free sway 
in affairs of faith, of manners, and of law, where Roman 
interests were not directly affected thereby. This applied 
in particular to the administration of justice. It is true 
that, as far as Roman burgesses were concerned in the 
matter, justice in civil as in criminal affairs must have 
been reserved for the Roman tribunals even already before 
the annexation of the land. But civil justice over the 
Jews remained even after the annexation chiefly with the 
local authority.’’!) This blending of spiritual and secular 
authority and jurisdiction naturally resulted in persecution 
when such as were subject to authorities thus constituted 
exposed themselves to spiritual censure backed up by police 
power and its various organs. Thus it was that the very 
first collision of the apostles with the ‘‘priests’’ also brought 
them into contact with the captain of the temple,”) and that 
‘‘being grieved that they taught the people and preached 
through Jesus the resurrection from the dead,’’®) which 
was certainly not a secular offense, ‘‘they laid hands on 
them and put them in hold,’’*) which was certainly not 
a spiritual measure. Again, when the high priest and they 
that were with him were filled with indignation at the failure 
of the apostles to heed the prohibition of preaching in Jesus’ 
name,°) and at their healing the sick,®) this signified to the 





1) Mommsen, the Provinces of the Roman Empire, transl. by W. P. 
Dickson; Vol. II, p. 204. 

2) Acts 4, 1. 3) Acts 4, 2. 

4) Acts 4, 3. 5) Acts 5, 17. 28. 

6) Acts 5, 16. 17. 
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offenders incarceration in the common prison’) and the lay- 
ing on of hands by the captain and the officers,”) and an 
ignominious beating.*) And in the progress of the perse- 
cution, authority and commission from the high priest and 
the estate of the elders sufficed to bring imprisonment and 
death, not upon thieves and murderers, but upon ‘‘the 
saints,’’ men and women of ‘‘this way’’ preached by the 
apostles in the name of Jesus.) Here we have another 
point in which this persecution foreshadowed future perse- 
cutions. Throughout the Roman empire religion was looked 
upon as an affair of the state; the gods of Rome were state 
gods,.their priests were state officials; the Emperor himself 
was Pontifex Maximus, the high priest of the empire; and 
a religious offense was not a sin, but acrime. Behold the 
consequence. Pliny, a civil magistrate, inflicts the death 
penalty upon the Christians of his province, who had ‘bound 
themselves by a sacrament, not for any criminal purpose, 
but that they would not commit theft, robbery, adultery, 
or a breach of faith or the denial of a trust,’’®) but whom 
nothing could compel to invoke the gods or to offer frankin- 
cense and wine to the image of the Emperor, or to curse 
Christ.) Another Roman official consigned Polycarp, the 
bishop of Smyrna, to the flames, because he refused to offer 
sacrifice or to curse Christ.) On similar charges hundreds 
and thousands of Christians were tried, condemned, sen- 
tenced and executed from the days of Tiberius to those of 
Diocletian and Galerius. Nor was this all. When, after 
a brief period of religious liberty under the first edicts of 
Constantine the Christian religion was by the same emperor 
made a state affair, the time was at hand when adherence 


1) Acts 5, 18. 2) Acts 5, 26. 

3) Acts 5, 40. 4) Acts 9, 1. 2; 22, 4.5; 26, 9—12. 
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rent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent. 
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to the Nicene creed and doctrine was punished by exile and 
death, and Athanasius was banished not only by Julian, the 
Apostate, but by Constantine and Constantius and Valens, 
who were by themselves and others considered Christian 
emperors. And through all subsequent ages to the present 
day, when Lutheran ministers are persecuted and exiled in 
‘“‘Christian’’ Russia by a ‘‘Christian’’ Czar, the confusion 
of spiritual and secular authority has been a prolific source 
of religious persecution. 

In the first persecution of Christianity the foremost 
effort of the persecutors was to silence the preaching of 
the Gospel whereby the church was planted and extended. 
Through the word of the apostles men were led to believe 
on Christ.) Knowing this, the young congregation con- 
tinued steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine,*) and the apostles 
themselves improved every opportunity to preach Christ 
crucified and risen from the dead, the stone which was set 
at nought of the builders, which was become the head of 
the corner, in whom alone there was salvation, there being 
none other name under heaven given among men, whereby 
they must be saved.*) Nor were Diocletian and his col- 
leagues the first to surmise where the strength of Chris- 
tianity lay. The very first manifestation of enmity against 
the pentecostal church was an utterance calculated to blunt 
the edge of the first pentecostal sermons by setting them 
down as the rantings of inebriates.‘) The first grievance 
of the authorities against the apostles was ‘‘that they taught 
the people and preached through Jesus the resurrection from 
the dead.’’*) The first resolution passed by the city council 
and its assessors with a view of cutting short the progress 
of this Nazarene movement was: ‘‘Let us straitly threaten 
them, that they speak henceforth to no man in this 


1) John 17, 20. Matt. 28, 19. 20. Acts 2, 37. 41; 4, 4. 
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name;’’!) and the first injunction issued in execution of 
this decree was a command ‘‘not to speak at all nor teach 
in the name of Jesus.’’*) To preach or not to preach was 
the first issue between Christianity and its first persecutors. 
Against the prohibition of preaching the Apostles and their 
company,?) the primitive church, set their prayer: ‘‘Lord, 
behold their threatenings, and grant unto thy servants, that 
with all boldness they may speak thy word.’’*) When for 
their refusal to heed the injunction the preachers were im- 
prisoned,°) the angel of the Lord set them free and charged 
them at once to ‘‘go, stand and speak in the temple to the 
people all the words of this life.’’*) And again we find them 
arraigned before ‘‘the council and all the senate of the chil- 
dren of Israel’’ and reprimanded by the high priest, say- 
ing: ‘‘Did not we straitly command you that ye should not 
teach in this name? And, behold, ye have filled Jerusalem 
with your doctrine.’’”) Before the adjournment of that meet- 
ing the motion was made and discussed to slay them,?) and 
though for the time more moderate counsel prevailed, the 
prohibition of preaching was officially repeated and sharp- 
ened by administering the scourge,? with what effect, 
St. Luke records: ‘‘And daily in the temple, and in every 
house, they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.... 
And the word of God increased, and the number of the dis- 
ciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly.’’!) In this, the very 
first efforts to subdue the church of Christ were typical of 
all the later persecutions of Christianity by Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and of the orthodox church by its adversaries. The 
procedures against bishops and presbyters by imprisonment, 
exile, and death, the destruction of churches and Bibles, 
the banishments of Athanasius and other defenders of the 
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Nicene doctrine, the burning of Hus, the measures resorted 
to against Luther and other confessors of his and later days, 
were prompted by the same motive of silencing the testi- 
mony of the Apostles and Prophets and thereby staying the 
progress and subduing the power and the very life of the 
church of Christ. 

Another typical feature of the first persecution of Chris- 
tianity is this, that it occasioned the banding together of 
various mutually heterogeneous and even antagonistic par- 
ties for united efforts against the church. The Sadducees, 
Annas, Caiaphas, John, Alexander, and all the kindred of 
the high priest, the council and all the senate, the captain 
of the temple and the officers, Saul, a zealot among the 
Pharisees, the various coteries of the synagogues, of Liber- 
tines and Cyrenians and Alexandrians and those of Cilicia 
and Asia, false witnesses, scribes, and even the dissolute 
infidel Herod— all pooled their interests together to stamp 
out the hated Nazarenes.') ‘Thus to this day the enemies 
of the Gospel set aside their discords and camp together 
when it comes to make war upon the ‘‘sect which is every- 
where spoken against.’’?) Thus, to mention but a few ex- 
amples, the Jews gathered fuel when the gentiles burned 
Polycarp; Meletians and Arians and Jews and heathen 
philosophers united in hunting down the defenders of the 
Nicene faith. Humanism and papism and political interests, 
crowned and mitered licentiousness and the quest of filthy 
lucre were leagued together against Lutheranism. 

Again, history only repeated itself when in later con- 
flicts the enemies of the church endeavored to lend color to 
their antagonism by heaping upon the Christians or the ex- 
ponents of the orthodox church all manner of accusations 
manifestly false, but persistently repeated. In the first per- 
secution charges which had been slanderously laid against 
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Jesus of Nazareth in the high priest’s house were by the 
same methods repeated against Stephen, accusations of revo- 
lutionary and seditious machinations, of heresy and blas- 
phemy, calculated to rouse the antipathies of the rabble and 
to bias the judgment of the council and court.!) In like man- 
ner the Christians under the emperors were accused of Oedi- 
podean and Thyestean abominations, Athanasius was in- 
dicted for murder and rape and sorcery and sedition and 
various acts of violence; Luther was charged with inconti- 
nence, drunkenness, complicity with the seditious peasants, 
and suicide—accusations, all of which were known to be 
false by those who first raised them and suborned false wit- 
nesses to substantiate them. 

Finally, the first persecution of Christianity was a failure, 
and so were all the rest. What the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees and their abettors endeavored, they did not achieve. 
The Gospel was not silenced; the church, though oppressed, 
was not suppressed. On the contrary, when at the height of 
the persecution the disciples followed the advice of the Mas- 
ter and fled,”) they that were scattered abroad went every 
where preaching the word ;*) Christ ‘‘divided the spoil with 
the strong;’’*) the fiercest persecutor became the most un- 
tiring and successful missionary of the church and carried 
the Gospel of Christ through Asia and Europe; and where- 
ever and whenever then and thereafter persecution arose to 
subdue the church of Christ, the blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the church. A. G. 
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SPECIMENS OF JESUIT MORAL THEOLOGY 
IN THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 


Recently the QUARTERLY contained a few passages 
from Pascal’s Pensées. ‘The editor desired a translation of 
one or two of the Provincial Letters with a modicum of in- 
troduction and comment; and the present writer hastens to 
comply with that request. Blaise Pascal was born at Cler- 
mont June 19, 1623. In 1631 Stephan Pascal removed to 
Paris with his family. He held a good position under the 
government; and as he possessed a fine mind, the foremost 
philosophers and savants of the land often met at his house. 
Little Blaise was present at some of these meetings, and it 
was not long before he became eager and quick to learn. 
At the age of eleven he wrote a treatise on the cessation of 
the sounds of vibrating bodies when touched by the finger. 
His father had told him something about the nature of 
mathematics, promising fuller instruction later on. Imagine 
his surprise when he found his hopeful boy solving the 
32d proposition of the first book of Euclid—that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles! Pascal 
drew his figures on the wall with charcoal and used a ter- 
minology of his own invention: ‘‘bar’’ for line, ‘‘round”’ 
for circle, and so on. In his sixteenth year he wrote a 
treatise on Conic Sections—a work so clever that Descartes 
could not believe that he was its author. When Pascal was 
nineteen years old he invented the first calculating machine, 
since perfected by Babbage. He was now one of the best 
of geometricians. Successive experiments taught him to 
modify the accepted theories of the horror vacui. The 
Jesuits were his first and most fierce opponents. He con- 
futed their arguments by taking the mercury to the top of 
the Puy de Dome. One day as his carriage was about to 
cross the bridge at Neuilly the horses dashed into the 
“Seine; but he escaped with a shock which all but deprived 
him of life. Ever after that he seemed to see the precipice 
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before him, and his attendants even had to place a chair at 
his bedside to convince him that what he saw was not a 
yawning chasm, but a solid floor.... He wrote several 
books on mathematics, planned a work on Christian evi- 
dences (the Pensées), and wrote those Provincial Letters 
by which he is best remembered. His many vigils and 
penances broke down his weak body. And in the morning 
of the 19th August, 1662, he resigned his soul to God with 
the simplicity of a child and the confidence of a steadfast 
believer. His extraordinary vigor of mind was allied with 
a singularly meek and humble spirit. 

The questions of free will, efficacious grace, good works, 
and predestination were again brought up for discussion and 
the controversy about them renewed on the appearance of 
the ‘‘Augustinus’’ of Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres. 
In this work the learned and pious bishop had revived 
St. Augustine’s doctrine of grace as opposed to that of Pe- 
lagius. To a certain extent the book presented a picture of 
the primitive Church in indirect contrast with the Church 
as a hierarchy and as coming more and more under the 
control of the Jesuits. Loyola’s followers felt offended. 
They had an old score to settle with Jansen, and now their 
time had come. It seems that Jansen had obliged his 
literary executors to submit his book to the Pope for cor- 
rection, but that they had disregarded this injunction. By 
what means did the Jesuits accomplish their revenge? Papal 
authority to tear down the splendid monument erected over 
Jansen’s grave; papal bull condemning the ‘‘Augustinus’’ 
without examination; papal bull fulminated against author 
and book after examination; condemnation by the theo- 
logical faculty of Paris, royal edict and parliamentary con- 
demnation; and, to clinch the matter, the Jesuits drew up 
five propositions of contained in the book, interpreted 
them wrongly, then anathematized these propositions; all 
persons professing them; all who denied them to be in the 
‘‘Augustinus;’’ all who gave them a Jansenist interpreta- 
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tion; and all who gave them any interpretation different 
from the one condemned. 

A little company of learned, cultured, and pious men 
and women lived at Port Royal, Paris, forming ‘‘far from 
the world a society wholly occupied with labor and medita- 
tion.’’ They led a simple, earnest Christian life in holy 
fellowship much like that of early believers. The best of 
the haughty French nobility visited, respected, protected 
them. Port Royal zealously defended Jansen and pro- 
tested loudly against the wilfully wrong interpretation of 
his ‘‘Augustinus.’’ Antoine Arnauld, member of a family 
of high consideration and great talents, was in the fore- 
front of the fight. He had a facile pen and earnestness for 
this warfare. His writings were at once condemned, and 
he was expelled from the Sorbonne after a stormy session. 

Some time afterwards in a company of friends he read 
a paper which he intended to publish. But as he met 
neither approbation nor encouragement he turned to Pascal 
and said: ‘‘You ought to do something; you are young 
yet.’’ ‘‘Pascal, who had written almost nothing as yet and 
who did not know how successful he would be,’’ promised 
to outline a writing which some one else should revise and 
prepare for the press. Next day he composed a letter and 
read it to his friends. Arnauld said straightway, ‘‘That’s 
excellent; it will be appreciated; it must be printed.’’ All 
were of the same opinion. It was done. That letter is the 
first of the imperishable Provincial Letters. It bore date 
January 13, 1656. The Letters were first known as Little 
Letters; the printer once entitled them Letters written to 
a Provincial [man in one of the provinces of France. Tr. ] 
By One of his Friends; then they appeared as Letters writ- 
ten by Louis de Montalte to a Provincial, his Friend, and 
to the Rev. Jesuit Fathers about the Morality and the 
Policy of These Fathers. The post office was full of them; 
they found their way to Cardinal Mazarin. And the police 
never could seize the press. (On one occasion the printer’s 
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wife bore away the forms in her apron right under the nose 
of a police commissary whose name—strange enough— 
was Tardif!) The letters were printed secretly in a mill 
in sheets of eight quarto pages; and a peculiar kind of ink 
which dried easily enabled M. Perrier to secure a rapid im- 
pression. 

It is not now our purpose to speak of the literary and 
artistic value of the Provincial Letters, but merely to lay be- 
fore the reader a few specimen passages partly in the fine 
version of Rev. Thomas McCrie, partly in our own trans- 
lation. And bear in mind that Sainte-Beuve—to mention 
no others—carefully compared Pascal’s quotations with 
the Jesuit originals and not only finds them to be correct 
but that the casuists do not gain so much as lose on such 
comparison. 

Both as a scientist and as a Christian Pascal had to give 
battle to the Jesuits; and as his experiments confuted Jesuit 
philosophers his Provincial Letters pilloried Jesuit casuists 
to the unceasing laughter of mankind. Now among the 
many inventions of the Jesuits three shine pre-eminent for 
absurdity and wickedness: the doctrines of probable opin- 
ions, of definition, and of the direction of the intention. All 
Jesuit moral theology is based on these cardinal doctrines; 
and if you are acquainted with these glorious contrivances 
it will go hard, indeed, if you can not find in one of them 
justification for any wicked act. 

Escobar, immortalized by Pascal’s satire so that esco- 
barder means ‘‘to cheat by cunning devices,’’ compiled a 
moral theology from the writings of twenty-four Jesuit 
casuists. Their definition of probableism is: ‘‘An opinion 
is called probable when founded upon reasons of some con- 
sideration. Hence it sometimes happens that a single very 
grave doctor may render an opinion probable.’’ Escobar 
in princ. ex. 3, N. 8. ‘‘A doctor, on being consulted, may 
give advice not only probable according to his own opinion, 


but even contrary to it—if others consider it probable — if 
4 
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the advice is more favorable or agreeable to the person con- 
sulting him. Si forte haec favorabilior seu exoptatior sit. 
More; I say it would not be unreasonable for him to give 
those who consult him advice deemed probable by some 
learned person even tho’ he be satisfied in his own mind 
that it is absolutely false.’’ Escobar in princ. ex. 3, N. 24. 
And Pascal shows in Letter Six that this most comfortable 
teaching justifies simony, theft, disobedience of the com- 
mands of ecclesiastical authorities, etc. Nay, probableism 
even invents new sins. Caramuel says of another Jesuit: 
‘‘Diana has rendered probable many opinions which were 
not so before; and that therefore in following them persons 
do not sin now tho’ they would have sinned formerly. Jam 
non peccant; licet ante peccaverint.’’ Caramuel: Funda- 
mental Theology. 

‘To refuse absolution to a penitent who has acted on 
a probable opinion is in the very nature of a mortal sin.’’ 
Suarez t. 4, dist. 32, sect.5; Vasquez disp. 62, c.7. Sanchez 
in Sum. 1.1, ¢. 9, n. 29. 

Another way of avoiding the guilt of sin is gained by 
Jesuit definition. Here are two fragrant and flagrant ex- 
amples of this fine device: ‘‘Are assassins unworthy of 
sanctuary in churches? Yes, according to the bull of 
Gregory XIV they are.’’ [Not the law of God! Tr.] 
‘‘But we understand ‘assassins’ to mean persons who have 
received money for murdering somebody. Consequently 
such as kill without taking a reward for the deed but merely 
to oblige thetr friends do not come under the category of 
assassins.’’ Luke says: ‘‘Give alms of your superfluity.’’ 
[Luke 11, 41, ‘‘Give alms of such things as ye have.’ 
King James’ version.] ‘‘Several casuists, however, have 
contrived to discharge the wealthiest from the obligation of 
giving alms. This may seem to be another paradox, but the 
apparent contradiction is easily removed by so interpreting 
the word ‘superfluity’ that one hardly ever will have any- 
thing of the kind. And the learned Vasquez accomplished 
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this feat in his Treatise on Alms— giving chapter IV, n. 14: 
‘What men of the world lay up for the purpose of improving 
their condition and that of their relatives can not be termed 
superfluity. Such a thing as superfluity, therefore, seldom 
is to be found among men of the world, not even except- 
ing kings.’’’ 

But the greatest, as it is the simplest, Jesuit invention 
is the doctrine of the direction of the intention. When all 
other resources fail one can fall back upon that. It is the 
easiest device to use, and never fails. So great are its 
possibilities that a yearning world can not be too grateful 
to the ingenious, but not ingenious obscure men who for- 
mulated and developed this doctrine so easy to understand 
and practise, so universal of application. . . . The inter- 
locutors of the following dialog, rendered verbatim, are the 
Jesuit doctor whom Pascal pretends to consult and Pascal 
himself. 

‘““You know, said he’’ [the Jesuit] ‘‘that the ruling pas- 
sion of persons of rank is the ‘point d’honneur’ which ever 
leads them to commit acts of violence apparently quite at 
variance with Christian piety; so that almost all of them 
would have been excluded from our confessionals had not our 
fathers [means Jesuit casuists always in this Letter. Tr. ] 
relaxed a little from the strictness of religion to accommodate 

"themselves to the weakness of mankind. But as they wished 
both to observe the Gospel by doing their duty to God, and 
to please the men of the world by showing charity to their 
neighbor, they needed all the wisdom they possessed to — 
devise expedients which should so nicely adjust matters 
that without wounding one’s conscience one may vindicate 
one’s honor by the means usually resorted to in the world, 
and thus reconcile two things apparently so opposed to each 
other as piety and the ‘point d’honneur.’ But the utility 
of this design was not inferior to the difficulty of execution. 
You can not fail to realize that.”’ 

‘‘It astonishes me,’’ said I, rather coldly. 
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‘‘I can well believe that,’’ said he, ‘‘for it would as- 
tonish many another. Why, don’t you know, that on the 
one hand the Gospel commands us: ‘not to render evil for 
evil, but to leave vengeance to God,’ and that on the other 
the laws of the world [absurd selfmade ‘‘law of chivalry,’’ 
so-called. Tr.] forbid our enduring an affront without de- 
manding satisfaction, and that often at the expense of the 
offender’s life? Do you know any two things more opposed 
to each other? And yet when I tell you that our casuists 
have reconciled them you merely say that this astonishes 
you!’’ 

‘*T did not sufficiently explain myself, father. I should 
have considered the thing impossible, indeed, if I had not 
known, from what I have seen of your fathers, that they 
are capable of doing with ease what is impossible to other 
men. This leads me to believe that they have discovered 
a way out of the difficulty. And I admire the device with- 
out knowing it, and beg you to explain it to me.”’ 

‘‘Since that is your view of the matter,’’ replied the 
monk, ‘‘I can not refuse you. Know, then, that this marvel- 
ous principle is our grand method of directing the intention — 
the importance of which in our moral theology is such that 
I might venture to compare it almost with the doctrine of 
probability. You had some glimpses of it in passing, from 
certain maxims I mentioned to you. For example, when I 
was showing you how servants might carry certain trouble- 
some messages [love letters, etc. Tr.] with a safe con- 
science, did you not remark that it was simply by diverting 
their intention from the evil they helped to do to the profit 
which they might reap from the transaction? Now that is 
what we call dzrecting the intention. You saw, too, that 
were it not for a similar divergence of the mind, those 
who give money for livings would be downright simoniacs. 
But I will show you this grand method in all its glory, 
as it applies to the subject of homicide—a crime which 
it justifies in a thousand instances; in order that, from 
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this startling result, you may form an idea of its great 
possibilities.’’ 

‘‘I foresee already,’’ said I, ‘‘that, thanks to this con- 
trivance, everything will be permitted. It will stick at 
nothing.’’ 

‘‘You always fly from one extreme to another,’’ said 
he; ‘‘get rid of that habit. For just to show you that we 
are far from permitting everything, let me tell you that we 
never suffer such a thing as a formal intention to sin with 
the sole design of sinning; and if any person whatever 
should persist in having no other end but evil, in the evil 
that he does, we have nothing more to do with him. But 
when the person is not of such a wretched disposition as 
this, we try to put in practice our method of directing the 
intention, which consists simply in directing one’s inten- 
tion to some object not forbidden. Not that we do not en- 
deavor, as far as we can, to dissuade men from doing things 
forbidden; but when we can not prevent the act, we at least 
purify the motive, and thus correct the viciousness of the 
mean by the goodness of the end. 

‘‘Such is the way in which our fathers have contrived 
to permit those acts of violence to which men usually re- 
sort in vindication of their honor. They have no more to 
do than to turn their intention away from the desire of re- 
venge and direct it to a desire to defend their honor, which, 
according to us, is quite permissible. And in this way our 
doctors discharge all their duty to God and to man. By 
permitting the deed, they gratify the world; and by purify- 
ing the intention, they comply with the Gospel. This was 
entirely unknown to the ancients. And the world is in- 
debted to our doctors for this discovery. You understand 
it now, I hope?”? 

‘‘Perfectly,’’ said I. ‘‘To men you grant the outward, 
material effect of the act, and to God you give the inner 
and spiritual movement of the intention. And by this equi- 
table distribution you form an alliance between the laws of 
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God and those of man. But, to be frank with you, I can 
hardly trust your promises, and rather suspect that your 
authors will tell another tale.’’ 

‘‘You wrong me,’’ rejoined the monk, ‘‘I advance noth- 
ing, but what I am ready to prove, and that by such a rich 
array of passages, that their number, authority, and reason- 
ing will fill you with admiration. To show you, for ex- 
ample, the alliance which our fathers have formed between 
the maxims of the Gospel and those of the world, by thus 
regulating the intention, let me refer you to Reginald: 
‘Private persons are forbidden to avenge themselves. For 
St. Paul says to the Romans (chap. 12): ‘‘Recompense to 
no man evil for evil,’’ and Ecclesiastes says (c. 28): ‘‘He 
that taketh vengeance shall draw upon himself the venge- 
ance of God, and his sins will not be forgotten.’’ To say 
nothing of what is said Matthew c. VII and VIII.’”’ 

‘“Well, father, if, after that, he says anything contrary 
to Scripture, he can not plead ignorance. Pray, how does 
he conclude ?”’ 

‘“You shall hear,’’ he said. ‘'‘From this it appears 
that a military man at once may pursue the person who has 
injured him—not, indeed, with the intention of returning 
evil for evil, but with that of preserving his honor. Non ut 
malum pro malo reddat, sed ut conservet honorem.’ In praxi 
bk. XXI, num. 62, p. 260. Do you see how carefully they 
guard against the intention of returning evil for evil, be- 
cause Holy Writ forbids it? They have never tolerated that. 
Lessius says: ‘If a man has received a blow on the face he 
must on no account have the intention to avenge himself. 
But he may lawfully have the intention to avert infamy, 
and may, with that in view, repel the insult immediately, 
even at the point of the sword—etiam cum gladio!’ De 
Just. bk II, c. 9, d. 12, n. 79... . ‘If your enemy is dis- 
posed to injure you,’ says Escobar (Tr. 5, ex. 5, n. 145.) 
‘you have no right to wish his death, in a movement of 
hatred, tho’ you may with the wish to save yourself from 
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harm.’ So legitimate, indeed, is this wish, with such an 
intention, that our great Hurtado de Mendoza says ‘we may 
pray God to visit with speedy death those who are bent on 
persecuting us, if there is no other way of escape!’ (De 
Spe. vol. II, d. 15, sec. 4, 48.) ‘‘‘An incumbent may, 
without any mortal sin, desire the decease of a life-renter 
on his living, and a son that of his father, and rejoice when 
it happens; provided, always, that it is for the sake of the 
profit that is to accrue from that event, and not from per- 
sonal aversion.’’’ De Sub. Pecc. Diff. 9, Diana p. 5; tr. 14, 
r. 99. 

‘“Good!’’ cried I. ‘That is certainly a fine fruit of 
the direction of the intention. ... Show me that it is allow- 
able to fight a duel.”’ 

‘‘Our great Hurtado de Mendoza,’’ said the father, ‘‘will 
satisfy you on that point in a twinkling. ‘If a gentleman,’ 
says he in a passage cited by Diana, ‘who is challenged to 
fight a duel is well known to have no religion, and if the 
vices to which he is openly and unscrupulously addicted are 
such as would lead people to conclude, should he refuse to 
fight, that he is actuated, not by the fear of God, but by 
cowardice, and induce them to say of him that he is a hen 
and not a man—gallina et non vir—in that case he may 
appear at the appointed place to save his honor. Not, in- 
deed, with the express intent to fight a duel, but merely to 
defend himself, should the person who challenged him come 
there unjustly to attack him. . . . What moral evil is there 
in taking a stroll in expectation of meeting a person and 
defending one’s self on being attacked? And thus the 
gentleman is guilty of no sin whatever since he does not 
accept a challenge at all, his intention being directed to 
other circumstances. And the acceptance of a challenge 
consists in the express intention to fight—an intention the 
gentleman never had,’’’ Diana as quoted above. 

‘“You have not kept your word,’’ I said. ‘This is not, 
properly speaking, to permit duelling. On the contrary, 
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this casuist is so persuaded that this practice is forbidden, 
that in permitting it he carefully avoids calling it a duel.’’ 

‘*Now you begin to understand the matter,’’ said the 
monk... . ‘But since you want a straightforward answer, 
I shall allow our father Layman to give it for me. He per- 
mits duelling in so many words, provided that, in accepting 
the challenge, the person directs his intention solely to the 
preservation of his honor or his property. ‘If a soldier or 
a courtier is in danger of losing either his honor or his for- 
tune unless he accepts a challenge I fail to see how anybody 
can condemn him for doing so in self-defense.’ Bk. 3, p. 3, 
c. 3, n. 2. 3. Peter Hurtado says the same thing, accord- 
ing to Escobar, tr. 1, ex. 7, n. 96 and 98: ‘One may fight 
a duel even to defend one’s property, should that be neces- 
sary. Because every man has the right to defend his prop- 
erty even at the expense of his enemy’s life.’”’ 

‘‘On hearing these passages I remembered that while 
the piety of the king appeared in his exerting all his power 
to prohibit and abolish the practice of duelling in the state, 
the piety of the Jesuits is shown in employing all their in- 
genuity to tolerate and sanction it in the Church. ... And 
Sanchez goes a step farther in his Moral Theology, bk. II, 
c. 39, n. 7: ‘It is perfectly reasonable to hold that a man 
may fight a duel to save his life, his honor, or any consider- 
able portion of his property when it is apparent that there is 
a design to deprive him of these unjustly by law-suits and 
chicanery, and when there is no other way of preserving 
them. Navarre justly observes that in such cases it is lawful 
either to accept or to send a challenge—licet acceptare et 
offerre duellum. And one may also secretly despatch one’s 
enemy. Indeed, in the circumstances referred to, it is ad- 
visable to avoid duelling if it is possible to end the difficulty 
by privately killing our enemy. For by this means we escape 
at once from endangering our life in combat and from par- 
ticipating in the sin which our opponent would have com- 
mitted by fighting the duel.’’ 
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‘‘A most pious assassination!’’ said I. ‘‘Still it z 
assassination if a man is permitted to kill his enemy in a 
treacherous manner.’’ 

‘‘Did I say he might kill him treacherously?’’ cried the 
monk. ‘‘God forbid! I said he might kill him privately, 
and you conclude that he may kill him ¢reacherously, as if 
that were the same thing! Attend to Escobar’s definition 
before allowing yourself to speak again on this subject. 
‘We call it killing in treachery when the person who is slain 
had no reason to suspect such a fate. He, therefore, that 
slays his enemy can not be said to kill him in treachery, even 
tho’ the blow was struck insidiously and behind his back — 
licet per insidias aut atergo percutiat.’ Escobar, tr. 6, ex. 4, 
n. 26. And again: ‘He that kills his enemy, with whom 
he was reconciled under promise of never again attempting 
his life can not be said, absolutely, to kill in treachery unless 
there was between them a very close friendship— arctior 
amicitia.’’’ No. 56.... 

‘This is quite new to me,’’ I replied, ‘‘and I learn from 
that definition that never, perhaps, was anybody killed in a 
treacherous manner. For people seldom think of assassi- 
nating anybody but their enemies. .. . It seems that, accord- 
ing to Sanchez, a man may freely slay (I do not say Zreacher- 
ously, but only insidiously, and behind his back) a slanderer, 
for instance, who brings suit against him?’’ 

‘‘Certainly he may,’’ returned the monk, ‘‘if he directs 
the intention properly. . . . And, to crown the whole, our 
learned fathers Tanner and Emmanuel do say it is lawful to 
kill both the false witness and the judge himself if he is in 
collusion with them.’’ 

‘“Well, father,’’ I said, ‘‘I think I now understand 
pretty well your principle of directing the intention; but I 
should like to know something of its consequences and all 
the cases in which this method of yours permits killing. 
Let us go over them again, lest I mistake. For in this 
matter equivocation may be attended by dangerous results. 
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Killing must be well-timed and supported by a good prob- 
able opinion. You have assured me that by giving a proper 
turn to the intention it is lawful, according to your fathers, 
for the preservation of one’s honor, or even property, to 
accept achallenge, to send one sometimes, to killin a private 
way a false accuser, and his witnesses with him, and even 
the judge who has been bribed to favor them, and you have 
also told me that he who received a blow, may, without 
seeking revenge, retaliate with the sword. But you have 
not told me to what length he may go.”’ 

‘He can hardly commit a mistake,’’ the father re- 
plied, ‘‘for he may go all the length of killing his man. 
Escobar (tr. 1, ex. 7, n. 48) quoting Henriquez (bk. 14, 
c. 10, n. 3) says: ‘It is perfectly right to kill a person who 
has given us a box on the ear, altho’ he ran away, provided 
it is not done thro’ hatred or revenge, and there is no danger 
of thereby causing murders of a gross kind and hurtful to 
society. And the reason is, that it is as lawful to pursue 
the thief that has stolen our honor, as him that has run 
away with our property. For altho’ your honor can not be 
said to be in the hands of your enemy in the same sense as 
your goods and chattels are in the hands of the thief, still 
it may be recovered in the same way — by a display of great- 
ness and authority [killing him. Tr.] and thus acquiring 
the esteem of men. And, in point of fact, it is not certain 
that the man who has received a buffet on the ear is con- 
sidered to be in disgrace until he has wiped out the insult 
with the blood of his enemy.’’’ 

‘“Nay, it is allowable,’’ he continued, ‘‘to prevent a 
buffet by killing him that meant to give it, if there be no 
other way to escape insult. For instance, Azor (Inst. Mor., 
par. 3, p. 105) asks: ‘Is it lawful for a man of honor to 
kill another, who threatens to give him a slap on the face, 
or strike him with a stick?’ and answers, ‘Some say he 
may not; alleging that the life of our neighbor is more 
precious than our honor; and that it would be an act of 
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cruelty to kill a man merely to avoid a blow. Others, how- 
ever, think that it may be allowed. And I certainly con- 
sider it probable, when there is no other way of warding off 
the insult. For otherwise the honor of the innocent con- 
stantly would be exposed to the malice of the insolent.’’’... 

‘*But, father, may not one be allowed to kill for some- 
thing still less? Could one not so direct his intention as 
lawfully to kill another for telling a lie?’’ 

‘‘He may,’’ returned the monk. ‘‘According to Bal- 
selle (bk. 3, disp. 24, n. 24) as quoted by Escobar in 
N. 49: ‘You may kill another for saying, You have told a 
lie; if there is no other way of shutting his mouth.’ And 
Fathers Lessius and Héreau agree in the following: ‘If you 
attempt to ruin my character by telling stories against me 
in the presence of men of honor, and I have no other way 
of preventing it than by putting you to death, may I do so? 
According to modern authors I may, and that even tho’ I 
have been really guilty of the crime which you divulge, 
provided it is a secret one which you could not establish by 
legal evidence. And I prove it thus: If you mean to rob 
me of my honor by giving me a box on the ear, I may pre- 
vent it by force of arms; and the same mode of defense is 
lawful when you would do me the same injury with the 
tongue. Besides, we may lawfully prevent affronts, and 
therefore slanders. In fine, honor is dearer than life; and 
as it is lawful to kill in defense of life, it must be so to kill 
in defense of honor.’ ... But as our fathers are very cir- 
cumspect, they have thought it proper to forbid putting 
this doctrine into practice on trifling occasions. They say 
at least, ‘That it ought Aardly be carried out in practice.’’’ 

‘‘I know what their reason will be. The law of God, 
which forbids us to kill, of course.’’ 

‘‘They do not exactly take that ground. As a matter 
of conscience and viewing the thing abstractly, they hold 
it allowable.’’ [Very Jesuitical this remark. Tr. ] 

‘*And why, then, do they forbid it?’’ 
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‘‘Because, were we to kill all the defamers among us 
we should soon depopulate the country. ‘Altho’,’ says 
Reginald [bk. 21, N. 63, p. 260), ‘the opinion that we may 
kill a man for calumny is not without its probability in the- 
ory, the contrary one ought to be followed in practice. For 
in our mode of defending ourselves we should always avoid 
doing injury to the commonwealth; and it is evident that by 
killing people in this way there would be too many murders.’’’ 

‘‘One thing, at least, may be fairly inferred —that by 
taking care not to injure the commonwealth we may kill 
defamers with a safe conscience, provided we can do it 
with a sound skin. But, after having seen so well to the 
protection of honor, have you done nothing for property? 
Methinks one could so direct one’s intention as lawfully to 
kill for its preservation also.’’ — 

And the monk really does show that, according to 
Molina, ‘‘One may kill a man quite properly for the value 
of a crown — unius aurei vel minoris adhuc valoris.’’ Where- 
upon Pascal exclaims: ‘‘O father! where can Molina have 
obtained all this wisdom to determine a matter of such im- 
portance without any aid from Scripture, the councils, or 
the fathers? It is quite evident that he possesses a very 
particular inner light—one so superior to that of St. Augus- 
tine in the matter of homicide as well as grace.’’ — 

Finally the monk quotes Father Caramuel (Fundamen- 
tal Theology, p. 543), ‘‘That a priest not only may killa 
‘slanderer, but there are certain circumstances in which it 
may be his duty to do so— etiam aliquando debet occidere.’’ 
Caramuel, however, graciously says, the Jesuits may not 
kill the Jansenists, ‘‘because it is not in the power of the 
Jansenists to injure our reputation. They call us Pelagi- 
ans, may not they be killed for that? No, inasmuch as the 
Jansenists can no more obscure the glory of the Society 
than an owl can darken that of the sun, on the contrary, 
they have (contrary to their intention) enhanced it — occidi 
non possunt, quia nocere non potuerunt.”’ 
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‘‘Ha, father! do the lives of the Jansenists, then, de- 
pend on the contingency of their injuring your reputation? 
If so, I think they are far from safe. For supposing it 
should be thought in the slightest degree prodbadle that 
they might do you some mischief, why, they are &zdladle at 
once. You have only to draw up a syllogism in due form, 
and, with a direction of the intention, you may despatch 
your man at once with a safe conscience. How happy 
those must be who can not bear with injuries and who are 
taught this doctrine! But woe to the poor people who have 
offended them! Indeed, father, it would be better to have 
to do with persons who have no religion at all, than with 
those who have been brought up on this system. For, after 
all, the intention of the wounder conveys no comfort to the 
wounded. The poor man sees nothing of that secret direc- 
tion of which you speak; he is only sensible of the direc- 
tion of the blow. And I am by no means sure, but that a 
person would feel much less sorry to see himself brutally 
killed by an infuriated villain, than to find himself consci- 
entiously stilettoed by a devotee. ... You must know I am 
in the habit of writing from time to time to a friend of mine 
in the country [the ‘Provincial’ of these letters. Tr.] all 
that I can learn of the maxims of your doctors. Now, al- 
tho’ I do no more than simply report and faithfully quote 
their own words, yet I fear my letter may fall in the hands 
of some queer genius who may take it into his head that I 
have done you injury, and may draw some mischievous 
conclusion from your premises.’’ 

‘‘Go in peace,’’ cried the monk, ‘‘and fear no danger, 
on my word. Know that what our fathers have themselves 
printed with the approbation of our superiors, it can not be 
wrong to read nor dangerous to publish.’’ F.H.S. 
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‘‘Tam the Lord that healeth thee,’’‘) said the God of 
Israel; and the Psalmist exhorts his soul: ‘‘Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all his benefits, ... who healeth 
all thy diseases;’’?) and the Prophet prays: ‘‘Heal me, 
O Lord, and I shall be healed.’’‘) Especially was the 
Messiah foretold as a healer who should dnd up the broken- 
hearted.‘) 

But the Lord, who, being himself the Good Shepherd, 
has appointed others to be Pastors under him, to feed his 
flock, the church of God,*) has also charged his ministers 
to serve under him as cuvates, healers of the sick and in- 
jured in his flock, and among his grievances against the 
neglectful shepherds are these: ‘'Z7he diseased have ye not 
strengthened, neither have ye healed that which was sick, 
neither have ye bound up that which was broken.’®) 

Man is by nature dead in sin.) Conversion or re- 
generation is the quickening into spiritual life.*) But the 
regenerate are not at once made perfect in holiness of life. 
Paul, who delights in the law of God after the inward man,”) 
sees another law in his members,!) and knows that in his 
flesh dwelleth no good thing.") The church is in this re- 
spect the great hospital of God on earth, in which every 
inmate is under treatment. Some, or most of the patients 
are reconvalescents on a fair way of recovery. But in many 
cases, the welfare and even the life of the Christian is en- 


1) Exod. 15, 26. 2) Ps. 103, 2. 3. 

3) Jer. 17, 14. 4) Is. 61, 1; cf. Luke 4, 18. 
5) Eph. 4, 11. Acts 20, 28; cf. Ezek. 34, 2. 3. 

6) Ezek. 34, 4. 7) Eph. 2,5. Col. 2, 13. 
8) Ibid. 9) Rom. 7, 22. 


10) Rom. 7, 23. 11) Rom. 7, 18. 
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dangered by acute or chronic maladies, by exacerbations 
and relapses, and unless the proper remedies be applied 
and take effect, the patient dies and must be laid with 
the dead.) 

Thus viewing the Pastor as a spiritual healer, Pastoral 
Theology may be fitly considered as Medicina Pastoralis 
under these heads: I. THE PHYSICIAN; II. THE PATIENT; 
III. THE TREATMENT. 


I. THE PHYSICIAN. 


There is a truth in the saying that ‘‘physicians are not 
made, but born.’’ Medicine is, like theology, a practical 
habitude, the aptness to ascertain the nature and circum- 
stances of a case, and to determine and apply the proper 
means for the prevention, palliation, or cure of disease 
in the given case. The acquisition of this habitude pre- 
supposes certain natural qualities and faculties common to 
all men normally constituted. No amount of training can 
make a physician of an Orang Outang or a Chimpanzee. 
But there are certain faculties of a rational being which are 
of special importance in a medical student or practitioner, 
and the proper development and training of which consti- 
tute an essential part of the physician’s preparation for the 
exercise of his profession. Such talents are the faculties 
of observation, discrimination, and combination. Again, 
the most brilliant natural endowments alone will not make a 
physician. The medical habitude also includes an amount 
of knowledge and dexterity acquired by study and practice, 
such as the knowledge of the human body, its organs and 
their functions, the various abnormities to which man’s 
physical nature is liable, both organic and functional, and 
the means, measures, and conditions of treatment such vari- 
ous abnormities may demand. 

Thus also the ability of the spiritual physician will 
largely depend on his natural endowments. In fact, there 


1) Matt. 18, 17. 1 (Cor. 5, 13. 
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is no calling which affords as many and various opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of all the mental faculties as that of 
a Christian Pastor. A ready and tenacious memory, a pene- 
trating and discriminating understanding, promptness and 
circumspectness of judgment, firmness of will, tenderness 
and warmth of feeling, the sense of propriety called tact, 
the faculty of speech, are called out during every day of 
a busy Pastor’s official life, and should be most carefully 
considered in training young men for the ministry. No boy 
of inferior talents should be encouraged to enter upon the 
course of preparation for this office, and those who pursue 
this course should enjoy the amplest opportunities for the 
harmonious development of all the faculties. This object 
alone, aside of the various advantages afforded by a liberal 
education, suffices to justify the study of languages, history, 
mathematics, and natural sciences, in our undergraduate 
colleges, from which the students of our theological semi- 
naries should come with well trained minds to enter upon 
their special preparation for the pastoral office. Neglect 
in this respect is of the most deplorable consequence to 
the church. A minister whose mind is continually out of 
balance, who is hasty in his judgments, superficial in his 
investigations, cold and unsympathetic, void of tact, forget- 
ful, slow and stubborn of comprehension— may in many 
cases do more harm than good. 

But the habitude of the spiritual physician also includes 
knowledge. The Pastor should be thoroughly familiar with 
human nature, both natural man and regenerate man, both 
the flesh and the spirit. He should be a habitual student 
of character, and able to discern the various psychical com- 
plexions, to distinguish not only between the bold and the 
timid, the obstinate and the pliant, but also between the 
bold and those who are only boisterous, the timid and the 
cowardly, the obstinate and such as are only slow of under- 
standing, the pliant and the unprincipled. He should also be 
able to tell a temporary state or condition from the general 
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disposition of the patient, the effects of his propensities from 
the influence of his surroundings, his methods from his mo- 
tives. In all these and many similar instances, to confound 
the one for the other may lead to a faulty diagnosis of the 
case and grave mistakes in its treatment. 

It would be a grave mistake to suppose that the knowl- 
edge of man so needful to the Pastor must be acquired by 
many years of experience, and that to know the ways of 
sin he must have walked those ways himself. The Pastor’s 
teacher of Anthropology and spiritual Pathology is the Holy 
Spirit in Scripture. From Genesis to Revelation we have 
not only an abundance of doctrinal statements on man’s 
nature, faculties, propensities, general and particular sin- 
fulness and natural impotence for good, but in Job, the 
Psalms, and all the historical books we have an inexhaust- 
ible source of information concerning the human heart and 
mind, the ways and works of the flesh, the frailties of God’s 
children, the various categories of sin, and the stages and 
manifold forms of its development from the evil appetite 
hidden in the heart to the foul or atrocious deed covering 
a name ora nation with shame for ages. There is a wealth 
of knowledge and wisdom laid down in the portraitures of 
such characters as Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaak, Jacob, 
Joseph, Job, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Samson, Samuel, Saul, 
David, Solomon, Daniel, Peter, John, Judas, Pilate, Paul, 
Ruth, Esther, Mary, and hundreds of others, drawn from 
life by a Master before whom nothing is hidden and who is 
the Spirit of Truth. By assiduously searching the Scriptures 
in quest of enlightenment on these subjects, the student 
and the Pastor may secure a breadth and depth of psycho- 
logical and hamartological information compared with which 
the experiences of a lifetime would be scanty indeed. We 
would not be misunderstood to underestimate the value of 
pastoral experience. Many congregations would enjoy bet- 
ter health if every one of us and more especially some of us 
were more ready to profit by every day’s and year’s lessons 
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of life. There would with growing experience be fewer ex- 
periments and more experts in pastoral medicine, fewer 
faults and failures in its practice. But what we would say 
and reiterate is that also in this province of Theology we 
have a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto we do well 
that we take heed,!) and whereby the man of God may be 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.) This should 
be comforting assurance to younger Pastors and their con- 
gregations and individual patients, and an incentive to 
every minister to more extensive and intensive research 
also in the Old Testament. 

But pastoral Medicine has not only its Physiology and 
Pathology, but also its Materta Medica; and with this also 
the Pastor should be familiar when he enters upon his 
work. ‘The pastoral pharmacy is again the word of God. 
It comprises two compartments, that of the Zaw, and that 
of the Gospel. Of these, the former furnishes the mortify- 
ing agencies,?) the latter, the curative remedies.*) The Law 
can only bring out the disease and make it appear as in 
a stage of efllorescence,?) but it cannot work a cure.°) 
Properly and judiciously administered, it serves its pur- 
pose, but only its purpose; its injudicious application 
works mischief, hypocrisy and pharisaism or despair and 
recklessness. ‘The utmost it can do aside of its mortifying 
and exacerbating effects and the conviction of the sinner’) 
‚is to work as certain palliatives in medicine, keeping down 
the gross outbreaks of sin,®) while leaving the malady itself 
untouched, and perhaps only turning its ravages in a dif- 
ferent direction. The real remedy for sin is the Gospel, 
the word of our salvation, which is able to save our souls.°) 


1) 2 Pet. 1, 19. 2) 2 Tim. 3, 17. 

3) Col. 3, 5. 2 Cor. 3, 6.9. Gal. 3, 21. 

4) 2 Cor. 3, 6. Gal. 3, 2. 5. 

$) Rom. 7, 7. 13; 3, 20. 6) Gal. 3, 21. Rom. 8, 3. 
7) Rom. 3, 19. 20; 7, 7. 13. 8) 1 Tim. 1, 9. 10. 

9) Eph. 1,13. James 1, 21. Rom. 1, 16. 
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It is a true and the only true panacea, whereby God would 
heal all our diseases.') In this Gospel-pharmacy God has 
made provision for all the various forms or types of sin and 
sinfulness, for spiritual blindness, deafness, dumbness, 
lameness, drowsiness, for the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life, for the evil propensities 
toward rioting and drunkenness, chambering and wanton- 
ness, strife and envying, falsehood and deceit, irreverence 
and insubordination, theft and dishonesty, for sinful de- 
sires, words, and deeds, false doctrine and incorrect prac- 
tice, sins of commission and sins of omission, the sins of 
youth, of ripe manhood and womanhood, and of old age, 
so that there is no sinner in the world who, making appli- 
cation for treatment, would have to be turned away without 
relief, because there were no remedy for him; no one who 
must be told: ‘‘There is no balm in Gilead for you, and 
hence your health may not be recovered.’’*) But to ad- 
minister the Law and the Gospel, each at its proper time 
and in its proper form and proportion, never and in no 
wise confounding the two, but rightly dividing the word of 
truth,?) giving to each patient at all times what his case re- 
quires, is a task to which no man is equal of himself or 
without due preparation and training. The curate must, 
therefore, be well versed in the Scriptures, the Law and its 
spiritual sense, the Gospel in its various bearings. His 
memory should be well stocked with dicta available for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness,*) for comfort and assurance.?) He must be 
sound of doctrine®) and apt to teach,’) not only in the pul- 
pit, but also in his private ministration. 

Moreover, it is required of stewards, that a man be found 
faithful.®) This is not an intellectual, but an ethical or re- 


1) Ps. 103, 3. 2) Jer. 8, 22. 
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ligious requirement. Faithfulness implies consciousness of 
duty, of allegiance to a person or cause, or of the sacred- 
ness of a trust. A Pastor who works with all diligence, by 
night and day, in his study and among his people, is not 
necessarily a faithful Pastor; he may apply all his energies 
and talents to his task chiefly or solely for the purpose of 
making his charge numerically, financially, and socially, a 
success and himself publicly and privately recognized; and 
this is certainly not faithfulness, but selfishness, which is at 
the bottom of all faithlessness. To be actuated by selfish- 
ness is proper to natural man; pastoral faithfulness is only 
found in a regenerate man. And while a selfish Pastor may 
be in several ways highly successful, there is one duty among 
others of which he will largely make a failure, and that is 
the care of his patients. He will lack that interest in and con- 
cern about the spiritual welfare of the individual soul,) that 
conscientious sense of the responsibility he bears for every 
one of his wards,?) that fervent love of his Savior and that 
Savior’s sheep and lambs,*) that transcendent joy over the 
one sinner that repenteth,*) in short, that faithfulness which 
will spontaneously prompt him at once to step in where sin 
threatens to destroy a soul committed to his care, and to do 
what can be done to save that soul. A faithful physician 
will fight disease and death until health is restored or life 
is extinct, and will be careful to verify either event before 
withdrawing from the case. It is truly touching to witness 
a medical man whose heart is in his work and with his pa- 
tient, as he persists in his efforts, though the case be ap- 
parently hopeless, the patient sinking and, so to say, slip- 
ping away from him inch by inch; to observe the pains he 
will take to protect and foster and gently fan into flame even 
the faintest residuary spark of life. The well-known pict- 
ure of ‘the Doctor’’ at the couch of a child of poverty, his 


1) Acts 20, 31. 2) Ezek. 33, 7—9. 
3) John 21, 15—17. 4) Luke 15, 7. 10. 
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noble form inclined toward his unconscious little patient, 
his every thought centering in the object of his care, the at- 
tention of his great mind riveted in close observation as he 
watches the effect of the dose lately administered, while the 
stricken parents in the background tremble between hope 
and despair, is a sermon not only to the physician whose 
office it decorates, but also to the Pastor who may have 
dropped in to enquire after the physical state of a sick pa- 
rishioner whose higher interests he has at heart. But we 
can point to greater examples. Paul was made all things 
to all men, that he might by all means save some,!) his 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel was that they 
might be saved,?) and such was the great heaviness and con- 
tinual sorrow in his heart in behalf of his brethren, that he 
could have wished to be accursed from Christ for them.) 
Moses said to the Lord, Oh, this people have sinned a great 
sin;... Yet now, tf thou wilt forgive their sin—; and tf 
not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written.) And, behold, a greater than Moses and Paul is 
here: Jesus, the Savior, was drawn unto sinners, knowing 
that 7hey that are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick;°) and to indicate his concern for those who have 
gone astray, he pictures himself as leaving the ninety and 
nine and giving al] his care to the one stray sheep of the 
flock. He even Himself took our infirmilies and bare our 
sicknesses.‘) He has even for Judas, his betrayer, a deep 
and enduring concern, words of warning and admonition, 
and even at their last, fatal meeting an utterance, not of 
harshness and resentment, but of commiserating kindness, 
‘‘Friend, wherefore art thou come?’’?) Foreseeing the fall 
of Peter, his denial of his Lord and Master, he prayed for 


1) 1 Cor. 9, 20—22. 2) Rom. 10, 1. 

3) Rom. 9, 2. 3. 4) Exod. 32, 31. 32. 

5) Luke 6, 31; cf. Matt. 9, 12. Mark 2, 17. 

6) Matt. 8, 17; cf. Is. 53, 4. 1 Pet. 2, 24. 

7) Matt. 26, 50; cf. Matt. 26, 2 ff. Mark 14, 19 ff. John 17, 12. 
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him that his faith might not fail,!) warned him again and 
again,?) turned upon him that yearning look of reproach 
which was to remind him of those words of warning and 
loving concern in the very moment of his fall,*) and after 
his resurrection had the herald of his victory charge the 
women of Galilee with a message to penitent Peter.*) Thomas 
the doubter was cured by the risen Lord, and at the throne 
of the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous makes interces- 
sion, if any man sin.°) Here, then, we have the supreme, 
unrivaled model of pastoral faithfulness. Let every minister 
prayerfully study it, heed it, follow it, imitate it. When 
the Apostle exhorts all Christians: Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus,®) Christ’s ministers are cer- 
tainly not excepted, but expressly included.) And when 
St. Peter says: Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 
example, that ye should follow his steps,*) he makes special 
reference to the self-sacrificing love of Christ, by whose 
stripes we were healed,?) and that pastoral fidelity to which 
we owe it that, having been sheep going astray, we are now 
returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls,®) and 
to which of all Christians the ministers of Christ and of his 
church should most earnestly strive to conform themselves 
and all their ways. 

And here it appears once more that the Pastor as a 
spiritual physician, though he should from the beginning 
of his pastorate be properly qualified and prepared for such 
work, yet can never be said to have ‘‘completed his edu- 
cation.’’ He must, as his years of service in the church 
are multiplied, continually increase, not only in knowledge 
by assiduous study and wider and deeper experience, but 


1) Luke 22, 32. 2) Matt. 26, 34. Mark 14, 30. 
3) Luke 22, 61. 4) Mark 16, 7. 

5) 1 John 2, 1. Rom. 8, 34. Heb. 10, 24. 

6) Phil. 2, 5. 


7) Phil.1,1. Zo all the saints in Christ Jesus which are in Philippi, 
with the bishops and deacons. 
8) 1 Pet. 2, 21. 9) 1 Pet. 2, 24. 10) 1 Pet. 2, 25. 
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also in spiritual wisdom and the virtues and graces of a truly 
spiritual life under the daily sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit. The Pastor should, therefore, lead an emi- 
nently spiritual life,!) walking before God and with God in 
true godliness, abounding in fruits of the spirit, not only 
for his own sake, as every other Christian, but also for his 
ministry’s sake and for the benefit of those whom God has 
entrusted to his care and keeping. In the Curate, godliness 
is in a peculiar sense and measure profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now 1s and of that which ts 
Zo come,*) while, on the other hand, every flaw in the minis- 
ter’s inner life and every incorrectness of his conduct may 
put him at a disadvantage in his pastoral work. St. Paul’s 
words to Timothy should be continually before every faith- 
ful minister, as an earnest admonition and a comforting as- 
surance: 7ake heed unto THYSELF and unto THE DOCTRINE; 
CONTINUE zn them: for in doing this thou shalt both save 
THYSELF and them THAT HEAR THEE.?) 

But while he is ever mindful and heedful of this ad- 
monition, the faithful curate should never forget that the 
same Apostle says: ‘‘Not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
to think any thing as of ourselves, but OUR SUFFICIENCY IS 
OF Gop; who also hath made us able ministers of the new 
testament.’’*) The means whereby God would work this 
sufficiency and make his ministers more and more able are 
the means of grace, word and sacrament. A Pastor is in 
some danger of neglecting his own spiritual life in his occu- 
pation with the word of God, as in the preparation of his 
sermons and preparation for his catechizations. His mind 
may be so taken up with the interests of his hearers that he 
forgets his own spiritual interests. He may be so busy in 
dispensing food to others that he will forget to eat for 
himself. He may, like a physician with a large practice, 


1) 1 Tim. 3, 2—7; 4, 12; 6,11. 2 Tim. 2, 22—25. 
2) 1 Tim. 4, 8. 3) 1 Tim. 4, 16. 
4) 2 Cor. 3, 5. 6. ' 
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be too much occupied with the diseases of others to take 
care of his own health. This should not be. A Pastor 
should study every text with a view to his own edification 
as well as for the benefit of his congregation. It is eminently 
proper that during synods or conferences a special sermon, 
known as the ‘‘Pastoral sermon,’’ is preached chiefly to the 
assembled ministers, though in the presence of the congre- 
gation, and the benefit of that sermon alone should be suf- 
ficient inducement to every Pastor to attend the conference. 
It is, furthermore, highly proper that every minister should 
have his stated confessor, a brother in the ministry to whom 
he may look for pastoral attention to his spiritual wants. 
The Visitors appointed by our Synods should deem it one 
of their duties, as they make the rounds of their circuits, 
to impart to the ministers such spiritual advice as circum- 
stances may demand or recommend, and the ministers on 
their part should not be backward in seeking such advice. 
The doctrinal discussions at pastoral conferences should 
also be turned to advantage for the personal edification of 
the members, and attendance upon such conferences should 
be looked upon as a duty and a precious privilege. And 
there is one more duty and privilege which the Pastor must 
not neglect. This is prayer. A minister should live in daily 
intercourse with God from whom his sufficiency must come 
as a free gift of divine goodness. He should begin his 
daily work in his study with supplication to God for his 
guidance and blessing, and with a prayerful heart he should 
go from task to task in the performance of his various duties. 
Satan and the flesh will assail him; let him meet the enemy 
with the word of God and with prayer for vigilance and 
strength and final victory. Jesus not only preached, but 
also prayed.!) Paul not only prayed, by himself and with 
other ministers of the church,?) but also solicited the prayers 
of the congregation in his behalf, ‘‘that utterance might be 


1) Matt. 14, 23. Mark 6, 46. John 17. 
2) Phil. 1, 4. al. Acts 20, 36; coll. v. 17. 
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given unto him, that he might open his mouth boldly, to 
make known the mystery of Christ.’’?) 

Finally, it may not be amiss to add a word or two con- 
cerning the physical health of the Pastor in this connection. 
A healthy body is an inestimable blessing and affords great 
and various advantages in whatever calling a man may 
pursue, and the Pastor is no exception. Of course, the 
performance of pastoral duties does not, except in peculiar 
cases and emergencies, demand great muscular power. 
What is of greater importance in a minister’s physique are 
the digestive and the respiratory organs, and, above all, the 
nervous system. A minister should be a person of great 
physical endurance, not readily affected by inclemencies of 
the weather, the influence of climate, loss of sleep, irrita- 
ting events, the strain involved in protracted mental appli- 
cation and accumulations of business. ‘The demands made 
upon the physical constitution of a minister of a large con- 
gregation, or of a missionary in an extensive territory, are 
far in excess of what most of our laboring men would be 
able to endure. It is, therefore, but reasonable that the 
minister’s health should be a matter of concern not only to 
the minister himself, but also to the congregation. The 
minister should economize his physical energies, avoid un- 
necessary exposure and avoidable irregularities of diet and 
regimen, and not deny himself the necessary rest and rec- 
reation. ‘The congregation should see that the minister 
be provided with an appropriate dwelling and the means of 
obtaining proper and sufficient food and raiment and the 
common comforts of civilized life, not only because /ke 
laborer ts worthy of his reward,*) but also because the 
Pastor’s physical well-being is a condition of his full meas- 
ure of usefulness in the spiritual service of the congregation 
and all its members. A. G. 


1) Eph. 6, 19. 20. 2) 1 Tim. 5, 18. 


(To be continued.) 
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Dr. Martin Luthers Saemmtliche Schriften, herausgegeben 
von Dr. Joh. Georg Walch. Sechster Band. Aus- 
legung des Alten Testaments. Fortsetzung. Neue 
revidirte Stereotypausgabe. St. Louis, Mo. Concor- 
dia Publishing House. 1897.— Quarto, XIV pp. 
1837 columns. Bound in Legal Calf; Price, $3.75. 


In a note to one of his bitterest enemies, duke George 
of Saxony, Luther in 1523 subscribed himself Martinus 
Luther, by the grace of God evangelist at Wittenberg. ‘There 
was a peculiar significance in this signature as affixed to 
this letter. But aside from this connection, there is per- 
haps no form of words more briefly and more fully descrip- 
tive of what Luther was, than this signature. At Witten- 
berg, a town with a castle-church, a parish church, and an 
Augustinian chapel, at the same time a university town, the 
Gospel of Christ had been restored to its proper place and 
dignity as the word of man’s salvation; and he who, hav- 
ing by the grace of God been led to the knowledge of the 
Gospel, now in chapel and church and lecture hall pro- 
claimed this Gospel and taught others to proclaim it, was 
Martin Luther, who by the grace of God was still evangeliz- 
ing Germany and the world, although his enemies and those 
of the Gospel would long ago have killed or otherwise 
silenced the evangelist at Wittenberg. By preaching and 
teaching the Gospel in all its purity and insisting upon the 
proper recognition of the Gospel in the church, Luther be- 
came and remained the Reformer of the church. Of course, 
he could not be the Reformer of the church without being 
a reformer of theology, when under the rule of Antichrist 
the theology of the schools was largely the doctrine and 
practice of papal Rome reduced to a theory of articles and 
paragraphs to substantiate and defend the claims and meas- 
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ures of the Roman hierarchy, and when the theologians of 
his day were marshaled against him as soon as he attracted 
sufficient notice in his reformatory work. And here, also, 
he is ‘‘by the grace of God evangelist’’; in his theology, 
Christ is the Alpha and Omega, and the salvation of sinners 
by faith in Christ, the great cardinal subject. 

In the volume before us, we have Luther chiefly as he 
was heard in his theological lecture-room, expounding the 
Prophets to his students. The originals from which these 
translations were prepared are Latin notes taken down by 
students during the lectures or written out after the lectures. 
Most of the Latin editions first appeared during Luther’s 
lifetime, others shortly after his death, still others as late 
as 1884. All the texts have undergone a very careful crit- 
ical revision at the hand of the Editor of the present Ger- 
man edition, Prof. Hoppe, who has also, where no trans- 
lations existed or the earlier versions were too free and 
diffuse, prepared new translations. The volume contains, 
I, a commentary on Isaiah, in which is embodied a more 
elaborate exposition of chapter 9 and chapter 53 of this 
prophet; II, a sermon on Jerem. 23, 5—8; III, a transla- 
tion of Ezek. 38 and 39; IV, an exposition of Dan. 11 and 12 
with Preface and Dedication; V, Commentaries on Hosea; 
VI, Commentaries on Joel; VII, Commentaries on Amos. 

Of these commentaries, the exposition of Isaiah takes 
up nearly one half of the volume. Isaiah has been called 
the Evangelist of the Old Testament, and the fitness of this 
title will appear the more clearly as Isaiah is read under the 
guidance of the Evangelist at Wittenberg. These Scholza 
are models of theological comments, compendious, and yet 
profound and prolific, opening up perspectives of wonder- 
ful depth, and again bringing the text into touch with the 
various interests of the church and the wants of every Chris- 
tian’s heart, now pointing out the stars in their orbits, and 
now picking them from the firmament, as it were, and lay- 
ing them in the lap of a child. Again, the more explicit 
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discourses on chapters 9 and 53 are masterpieces of prac- 
tical exegesis and rich storehouses of doctrinal theology, 
where material for many sermons is massed together and 
the walls are hung with a multitude of weapons for laying 
low the enemies of our salvation and the adversaries of 
God’s truth. 

It seems hardly fair that we should give specimen ex- 
tracts from a volume of this description, as breaking a gem 
or two from a necklace or diadem will prove a poor effort 
at showing forth the beauty of the jeweled chaplet. Yet we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of exhibiting a few of 
these stones in English setting, and, to avoid the difficul- 
ties of selecting from the profusion before us, we simply 
begin at or near the beginning and see how far we shall get 
within reasonable space. 


Is. 1, 2: Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth: for the Lord 
hath spoken. 


Herein he imitates Moses, which very well befits this prophet, 
who is the most vehement of all the prophets. And this is the 
prophetic order everywhere observed in Scripture, that it first terri- 
fies the hearts with the knowledge of sin and shows the disease; 
thereafter, when the hearts are thus terrified and humbled by the 
word of the Law, it lifts them up by the promise of grace which is 
given in Christ and offered to us by the word of the Gospel. And 
this order is always observed by the Holy Spirit. But Satan does 
the reverse: at first he comforts and blandishes, in order that the 
heart may not know that God is so greatly offended by sin. There- 
upon, when he has misled into treachery and deceived the weak 
souls, then he leaves foul terror behind him; for he frightens and 
goads the stricken conscience until he drive it to despair, and in 
these fears, which are indeed a foretaste of eternal death, he leaves 
the soul, that it may hate God and despair of his grace and consider 
its sin greater than the merit of Christ; which is the height of blas- 
phemy. Therefore let us remember this order which we see the 
prophet observe here, that we may beware of the snares of Satan 
and set Christ against the terrors of conscience, and the law against 
the security of the flesh, etc. 

But he calls upon heaven and earth that they should hear, that 
is, that they be witnesses, not that they may understand.... And 
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the prophet makes use of this figure, to engage the attention of his 
hearers; as if to say: No one hears; all are ungodly and despise 
the word of God; therefore let heaven and earth hear. Why? Be- 
cause ‘'the Lord hath spoken,’’ and his word is worthy of being 
heard.... 


v. 3. / have nourished and brought up children. 


Here he holds up to the ungodly Jews their ingratitude and 
blindness. But these are burning words, for which we have no 
equivalent in any language. He does not say: I have chosen unto 
me a people, I have gathered Israel about me, etc.; but he terms 
them ‘‘Children,’’ and says: ‘‘'I have nourished them;’’ as though 
he would say: There is nothing which I have not done or bestowed. 
I have been willing to be their father; I have adopted them as my 
own children; I have conferred upon them every paternal blessing; 
I have cared for them, multiplied them, protected them. If some 
prince were to do these things, they would be great things; now, 
when I, God, do them, they are despised. Nor have I only nourished 
them, I have also ‘‘brought them up,’’ exalted them, given them the 
name of ‘‘God’s people,’’ given them my word, given them the 
promise of my Son, given and confirmed to them a most beautiful 
kingdom above all the kingdoms of the world, wherein both church 
and state did prosper. But what am I given in return for all this? 


“They have vebelled against me."’ 


That is, they have fallen and seceded from me. Here you have 
an image of the world, whose conduct, being as it is toward.God, 
will very naturally be no better toward us, who are God’s ministers. 
Therefore let us so compose our minds that after all measure of 
benefit lavished upon the world by our ministry, we may expect all 
measure of ingratitude and utmost perils. God would by his gifts 
tenderly invite the world to worship him; but the world abuses them 
for its ungodliness and idolatry. Thus to-day the Gospel is spread 
abroad by us to set men’s consciences free, and our own people as 
well as our adversaries abuse it against us and for their wayward- 
ness. — Col. 13—15. 


Passing over the following verses and Luther’s Scholza 
thereon, we take up the continuation at 


v.16. Wash you, make you clean. 


Hitherto the prophet has propounded the Law, reproved the 
wickedness of the heart and the unrighteousness of outward life. 
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But, as we have shown above, it is not sufficient to point out the 
disease, the remedy for the disease must also be pointed out. For 
this reason he now turns to the second part of his discourse and 
shows in what manner they may be freed from ungodliness and un- 
righteousness, which is by divesting themselves of their unbelief 
and in simple faith following the promises, and thereafter doing 
good unto their neighbor. 

For in these two parts Christian life, both internal and external, 
is whole and complete. Inner life deals with God by faith alone, 
whereby we believe the promise that God will surely forgive freely 
because of the Seed of Abraham, that is, Christ. And this bare 
faith, which God without any works, either preceding or following, 
imputes for righteousness, is righteous before God. But outward 
Christian life deals with men, and consists in the use of the second 
table, the sum of which is, as Christ expounds it, to love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. This life brings forth another righteousness, which 
is righteousness not before God, but before men. This is the right- 
eousness of the law, because it is of works; the other is the right- 
eousness of grace, because it is by gratuitous imputation. ... Col. 25. 


From the Scholza on chapter 2 we submit the following: 


v. 2.... The mountain of the Lord shall be established. 


Translate, ‘‘established.’’!) Now, although the prophet speaks 
of a material place, yet all the magnificent things here promised 
must be taken in a spiritual sense, that the church should be a 
mountain exalted and confirmed above all other mountains, but in 
the spirit. For if you look upon the external appearance of the 
church from the beginning of the world, then again in the time of 
the New Testament, you will see it oppressed, despised and de- 
spaired of. And nevertheless, in that contempt it was yet exalted 
above all the mountains. For all monarchies, all kingdoms, which 
have hitherto been in the world, have perished; the church alone 
endures and triumphs, against heresies, tyrants, Satan, sin, death 
and hell, and that by the word alone, that despised and infirm voice. 

It is, furthermore, a great comfort, that the material place 
whence this spiritual kingdom was first to rise, is so distinctly pre- 
dicted, that the consciences may be sure of that word being true 
which was first taught in that corner of the Jews, so that mount 
Zion is to us as a rule whereby to judge of all religions and doc- 
trines. The Koran of the Turks did not originate in Zion; hence it 


1) Not ‘‘prepared,’’ as the Vulgate has it. 
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is an ungodly doctrine. The various rites, laws, and traditions of 
popery did not originate in Zion; hence they are ungodly and truly 
diabolical doctrines. Thus we may raise ourselves up against all 
other religions and console our hearts that this is the only true 
religion which we profess. For this reason, also in the two formost 
psalms, the 2 and the 110, mount Zion is expressly signified: / have 
sel my king upon my holy hill of Zion, and, The Lord shall send the 
vod of thy strength out of Zion. 


And all nations shall flow unto it. 


This also is the wonderful nature of this kingdom. All other 
kingdoms are established and maintained by force and arms, and 
men obey them unwillingly. But here, as the mountain is raised up, 
the nations flow, that is, come, not compelled, but willingly, being 
induced by the virtues of the church to become members thereof. 
For what is sweeter and more loveable than the preaching of the 
Gospel? It is a sure doctrine, whereon men’s consciences may 
securely rely, and offers a propitious God, who is kindly disposed 
and has given his Son, the eternal God, into death for the life of the 
world, that we sinners should have forgiveness of sins for the price 
of his blood, and righteousness and eternal life by virtue of his re- 
surrection, and victory over the world, sin, death, Satan, and hell. 
And since the Gospel promises and offers all this to all men, there- 
fore the nations, troubled by the consciousness of their sins, come 
with haste, gladly embrace and accept the treasury of divine mercy 
shown forth by the word and accepted by faith in the word. Moses, 
on the contrary, as he accuses of sin and threatens with death those 
who offend against the law, will deter the feeble minds and turn 
them to flight despairing of their salvation. Thus he includes in 
the word flow a tacit description of Christ’s kingdom which Christ 
explains in more words Matt. 11, saying: 7he kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force, as if to say, men 
are not compelled by force to the word of the Gospel, but impel 
themselves, etc. ... 


v. 3. And many people shall go and say, Come, etc. 


Here thou seest the worship, works, endeavors and sacrifices of 
Christians. They do not boast of going to such or such works; they 
do not institute new modes of living, new fashions of clothing, etc., 
but have this as their one work, to go and hear and learn; not the 
hands nor the eyes, etc., are required, but the ears and the heart. 
All the rest of the members are to serve the neighbor; these two, 
the ears and the heart, must serve God alone. For this kingdom 
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consists in the word only, and those only pertain to this kingdom 
who live in perpetual use of the word and perpetually remain dis- 
ciples of the word. The rest, such as the sectarians and heretics, 
when they have once heard the Gospel, directly become masters and 
change the text of this prophet, saying: “‘Come, let us go up that 
we may teach him his ways and walk in our own ways.’’ They are 
disgusted with the word, as if they knew it all, and seek new dis- 
putations wherein they might display their talents and commend 
themselves to the masses. 

But Christians know that the words of the Holy Spirit, while we 
are here in the flesh, cannot be perfectly learned, and that Chris- 
tianity does not consist in what is in our heads, but what is in our 
hearts. And the heart can never perfectly believe the word, because 
of the infirmity of the sinful flesh. Therefore they always remain 
disciples and ruminate the word, that the heart may again and again 
by a new flame be aroused, lest it grow torpid, or disgusted with the 
. word. The same end is served by our daily failures and by the un- 
ceasing onslaughts of the flesh, death, sin, the world, and Satan, 
the prince of the world. Of these enemies we are not a moment 
secure. Hence, unless we remain in continual use of the word, 
which we may in temptation oppose to Satan and his attacks, it is 
all over with us. For sin is at once followed by an evil conscience, 
which cannot be comforted by anything but the word of God, whence 
alone a Christian draws life and nourishment. The rest, who aban- 
don the word, gradually fall from one vice into another, until they 
perish. 

Therefore Christianity must be placed only in hearing the word, 
and those who are borne down by temptations of soul and body 
should know that their hearts are empty of the word. Hence, if 
they would be made free, let them return to the word and set before 
them Christ, who invites us: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden,’’) and again: ‘‘/ am the resurrection and the life,® 
not hell and death;’’ and when, as it happens, another temptation 
follows, flee once more to Christ, who comforts us: ‘‘Him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out.’’*®) And thou shalt surely experience 
in the word the power of God, whereby he gives life and salvation to 
them that believe. — 


And he will teach us of his ways. 


The “‘ways of the Lord’’ are works, not of our own, but of the 
Lord, which he himself works in us by his Spirit and word, inasmuch 


1) Matt. 11, 28. 2) John 11, 25. 3) John 6, 37. 
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as he destroys the works of the devil, sin, death, sorrow, fear, and 
daily failures, whereby we are taken unawares, and works in us the 
contrary good things, righteousness, life, joy, hope, patience, etc. 
These are properly ways of the Lord, which his word, when heard 
and believed, brings to us. All other ways, which depart from the 
word, are false and damned. But note the word Zeach, for Christians 
are perpetually learners.—Col’s. 33—35. A.G. 


The Lutheran Commentary. A plain exposition of the Holy 
Seriptures of the New Testament. By scholars of 
the Lutheran Church in America. Edited by Henry 
Eyster Jacobs. Vol’s I and II. Annotations on the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, by Charles F. Schaef- 
fer, D.D. New York, the Christian Literature Co. 
1895. Vol. I, XXV and 384 pp., $2.00. Vol. II, 
416 pp., $2.00. 


A good commentary on a book of Holy Scripture is an 
achievement of the highest order, a work toward which great 
natural endowments, a variety of literary accomplishments, 
profound and extensive Christian experience, thorough 
soundness of doctrine, and patient application, must con- 
tribute to make it what it should be. If the commentary 
is to embody a translation, the task is all the more ardu- 
ous, since translation is of all the most difficult work of 
the interpreter, which requires not only a thorough under- 
standing of the original text, but also that mastery of the 
language into which the biblical book is to be translated 
whereby the exegete is enabled to furnish in his version as 
nearly as possible an equivalent for the original, not only 
as to its sense, but also as to its clearness, distinctness, 
precision, adequacy, and beauty of expression. And if a 
Lutheran commentary is to be specifically such, its dis- 
tinctive features should be not only full doctrinal conformity 
with the confessional standards of the Lutheran church, but 
also a vindication of all its distinctive doctrines exhibited 


in the book of which the commentary is to be an exposition, 
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showing by a well pointed exegesis that and how such doc- 
trines are laid down in and substantiated by the words of cer- 
tain passages, be they few or many, contained in such book. 

A particular point of view from which to judge of the 
merits of a commentary is the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. Biblical commentaries are of two classes. They 
may be intended either for Christians in general or for 
Christian theologians especially. In the former case the 
purpose of the commentary should be to lead the reader 
to a better understanding of the sacred text and to an 
appropriate application of the contents of the text to his 
various spiritual wants, for consolation, for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
in short, for the reader’s own personal edification and sal- 
vation. A commentary of this class has its ultimate end 
and aim, guoad hominem, in the reader for whom it is in- 
tended. Commentaries of the second class, those intended 
for theologians, should be planned and executed for the 
purpose of serving the Christian church at large and its 
individual members by extending to the teachers of the 
church and of its members such assistance as may be of 
use to them in more eminently fitting them for the per- 
formance of their duties toward the souls committed to their 
spiritual care and toward the church at large, the promul- 
gation, application, and defense of the truth laid down in the 
inspired word of God. A commentary of this kind would 
mediately serve the church and its members by directly 
serving the ministers and teachers of the church. In either 
case the interest which the commentator must have at heart 
and by which he must be guided in his work is eminently 
theological, his ultimate purpose, guoad Deum, being the 
glory of God. 

Viewed in the light of these general remarks, the vol- 
umes before us are worthy of honorable mention in modern 
exegetical literature. The author, who has not lived to see 
the publication of his work, was evidently a man of rare 
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talents, of ample erudition, of nice mental balance, of pre- 
cise and perspicuous utterance, and, judged from this work, 
more truly a Lutheran than many of his contemporaries on 
both sides of the Atlantic who bore the Lutheran name. 
In his theology the Bible was in all its parts the infallible 
word of God; in the face of modern criticism he firmly 
maintained ‘‘the divine inspiration and authority also of the 
Old Testament, and, consequently, the strict accuracy of 
its historical, as well as of all its other portions;’’ vol. I, 
p. 106 f. He taught that ‘‘the communicant received alike 
bread and the Lord’s body, and wine and the Lord’s blood 
in the Sacrament,’’ ibid. p. 320, and that, ‘‘as true blood 
was employed by Moses, the blood given in the Holy Supper 
must be the true blood of Christ (as in the case of His body 
and the bread) in conjunction with the wine;’’ ibid. p. 323. 
Baptism was to him a means of grace, of which he says: 
‘In respect to its efficacy as a means of grace, the Lord 
himself, referring prophetically to the present institution 
of the rite, speaks of the baptized person as one ‘born of 
water’ (John 3: 5); subsequently Paul calls it ‘the washing 
of regeneration’ (Tit. 3: 5). Its saving efficacy, conveyed 
through faith, is abundantly proved by passages like Mark 
16: 16; Acts 2: 38; 22: 16; 1 Peter 3: 21; Eph. 5: 26.... 
This holy rite is designed to connect the baptized person 
intimately with the Triune God, the fountain of life, as the 
branch is connected with the vine (John 15: 4). We were— 
says Paul in Rom. 6: 3—baptized into Christ’s death = 
admitted into union with Him and full participation in all 
the benefits of His death.’’ Ibid. pp. 413 f. 

As to the Annotations on the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, we would say that the chief point of exe- 
getical excellence of the work is the constant and extensive 
use made of Scripture for the interpretation of Scripture. 
The pavallelismus Scripturae is as largely and methodically 
adduced and capitalized in this commentary as in few others 
of like compass. Next in prominence among the features 
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of the work is the frequency of kistorical comments, based 
upon other parts of Scripture, especially the Old Testament, 
secular history, modern archaeological, geographical, and 
ethnological research. 

As a grammatical or linguistic commentary the work 
is less copious, and of textual criticism there is little or 
nothing. This may be chiefly owing to the fact that the 
original Greek text is not placed before the reader, but the 
text of the Revised Version. 

Asa practical commentary, whereby the reader may be 
led to the proper use of the word he has been led to under- 
stand, the work is not uniform throughout, the earlier chap- 
ters standing considerably higher than the later chapters. 
The choicest of these practical comnients are largely quo- 
tations from Luther, of which we count “early a hundred. 

To exemplify some of the merits of Dr. Schaeffers work, 
we give the following extracts. 


Matt. 3, 6.—... ‘As the Scriptures never say that John im- 
mersed any persons, it is probable that he baptized according to the 
mode which is observed when Christian baptism is rightly adminis- 
tered, that is, by sprinkling or pouring (aspersion or affusion). This 
mode was doubtless employed in reference to certain purifactory rites 
enjoined by the law, and performed by sprinkling (see Lev. 14: 7, 27; 
Numb. 8: 7; 19: 13; Hebr. 9: 13). In allusion to this legal mode 
of cleansing, the prophets refer to the cleansing of man from sin, 
which is accomplished by Christ. IIence we read: ‘so shall he 
sprinkle,’ etc. (Isai. 52: 15); ‘then will I sprinkle,’ etc. (Ezek. 36: 
25, 26); thus, too, we read in Hebr. 10: 22, of ‘hearts sprinkled trom 
an evil conscience.’ This profound spiritual meaning of the religi- 
ous rite of sprinkling, as setting forth the cleansing of the sinner 
through the Saviour's blood, is sustained by passages like Hebr. 12: 
24; 1 Pet. 1: 2. The sanctifying influence of Christ is set forth in 
the usual mode of administering baptism (see 20: 22, C.). This 
mode also corresponds to another description of it in the Bible: the 
pouring out of the Spirit, predicted by Joel (ch. 2: 28), and described 
in Acts 2: 1—21, is called by John, in allusion to the visible part of 
the rite, a baptism with the Holy Ghost (Matt. 3: 11). Immersion 
or dipping in water is never mentioned in the N. Test. as a Christian 
or religious rite. Indeed, the opinion that the application of water 
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to the whole body, as in iramersion, is necessary for religious pur- 
poses, is discountenanced by the Lord Jesus as an error, Johu 13: 
9, 10.” pp. 51 f. 


Matt. 4, 3.— ‘The apostle John perhaps referred to this three- 
fold temptation proceeding from the ‘prince of this world’ (John 12: 
31) when he wrote the words: ‘All that is in the world, the lust of 
the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world,’ 1 John 2: 16. I. ‘The lust of the flesh.’ 
To this class belong all those temptations which connect themselves 
originally with bodily affections, and which occasion impatience 
and discontent, or which lead to gluttony, intemperance, licentious- 
ness, etc. Satan connected his first temptation with the Saviour's 
sense of hunger. II. “The lust of the eyes.’ The temptations of this 
class are apparently less gross, but they still more insidiously assail 
us than those of the former; they lead to acts which receive the vari- 
ous names of ambition, covetousness (Col. 3: 5), avarice, etc. Satan 
connected his second temptation, according to the order in Luke (the 
third in Matt.), with the power and pleasures supposed to be derived 
from the possession of earthly treasures. III. ‘The pride of life.’ 
The temptations of this class easily connect themselves with the 
pride and vanity which control every unregenerate heart; they ulti- 
mately lead to all those crimes and sins which are committed in con- 
sequence of the indulgence of human pride and of the passions en- 
gendered by it. Satan connected his third temptation with the 
proposition that the Lord should dazzle the multitude by His supe- 
rior powers, and thus gratify His supposed pride by the acquisition 
of honor and fame. To the three classes of temptations here exhib- 
ited, all those precisely correspond with the same tempter employed 
in the case of Eve, Gen.ch.3. I. ‘The woman saw that the tree was 
good for food’ = the lust of the flesh. II. ‘It was pleasant to the 
eyes’ = the lust of the eyes. III. ‘Ye shall be as gods, etc.,’ ver. 
5, 6 = the pride of life.’ pp. 72 f. 


Matt. 11,3.—... ‘John had, at an earlier period, expressed the 
strongest and most joyful faith in Christ, as the true Messiah (Matt. 
3: 11, 14; John 1: 29—34). How is then the doubt or uncertainty 
respecting Christ’s character, which his message seems to express, 
to be explained? Several eminent interpreters are inclined to be- 
Heve that the gloom of John’s prison had temporarily clouded his 
faith, or that the Saviour’s mode of life, to which John’s disciples 
had already objected (see 9: 14; John 3: 25), and his own pro- 
tracted confinement, from which Christ did not deliver him, pro- 
cured doubts and impatience in his soul. These interpreters refer, 
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by way of illustration, to those unhappy scenes of spiritual declen- 
sion or sloth which sometimes occur in the experience even of sin- 
cere believers, in which their faith seems to fail. Thus, they adduce 
the instance of Moses (Numb. 20: 11, 12), David (1 Sam. 27: 1), 
and Elijah (1 Kings 19: 4,10). But John has always freely exposed 
himself to hardships (Luke 1: 80; Matt. 3: 4); he well knew that 
his mission terminated with the appearance of the Lord (John 3: 30), 
and the wrath of the mightiest of the land, though it might lead to 
his imprisonment and death, has no terrors for him (Matt. 3: 7; 
14: 4). If, having witnessed the scene at the Saviour’s baptism 
(John 1: 33), he had, even temporarily, wavered in his faith, and, 
after reflection, still cherished doubts in his soul (unlike Peter, who 
denied the Lord without reflection, Matt. 26: 69—75), he would not 
have been represented by the Saviour at the very time (ver. 7—11, 
below) as a model of firmness and tenacity of purpose. Hence it is 
probable that the following view of John’s spiritual state, enter- 
tained by other interpreters, affords the true explanation. While he 
retained his own clear convictions, he would not remove the doubts 
of all his disciples. Some of them retaining the jealous feeling be- 
trayed in John 3: 26, never attached themselves to Christ’s cause 
(see 9: 14, C.). —Like Elisha in a similar case (2 Kings 2: 16, 17), 
John may have ultimately said to them: If ye will not believe me, 
then—go, see, and judge for yourselves. ‘It is certain that John 
asked the question not for his own sake, but for the sake of his dis- 
ciples who still doubted, and whom he was anxious to enroll among 
the Lord’s believing disciples, since his own death was near.’— 
LUTHER.’ pp. 257 f. 


Matt. 12, 40.—... ‘‘The three days and three nights here men- 
tioned, and quoted from Jonah 1: 17, do not necessarily mean thrice 
twenty-four hours. Among the Jews, as among several other ancient 
nations, the civil day of twenty-four hours commenced at sunset (see 
Lev. 23: 32). According to the Jewish mode of reckoning, any portion 
of the whole division of time constituted by one day and one night, 
was called ‘a night and a day’; the later Greek combined both words 
in one (night-day) which Paul uses in 2 Cor. 11: 25 (comp. Gen. 1: 
5, 8). Hence a few hours of a certain night-day of twenty-four 
hours, were counted as the whole. The Rev. Mr. Osborn relates in 
his work ‘PALESTINE, etc.,’ p. 65, that his confinement five days in 
quarantine actually extended only from Friday evening to Tuesday 
morning, or little more than three days, but ‘orientally, five con- 
secutive parts of days are accounted so many days.’ According to 
different estimates, our Lord’s body lay in the grave from thirty- 
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three to forty hours, that is, during certain hours of the first and the 
third day-nights (periods of twenty-four hours) respectively, and 
the whole of the intermediate day-night —in modern language, from 
Friday afternoon till Sunday morning, before the sun rose. Sucha 
period would constitute, according to the Hebrew mode of describ- 
ing it, three night-days.’’ I, pp. 298 f. 


Matt. 13, 54.—... ''His brother, etc. The word brother is, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew usage, frequently applied to relatives in gen- 
eral (see above, 1:11, B.) In Matt. 28:10; John 20:17, the Lord 
gives that name to all his disciples. Hence, in the present case, that 
term by no means decides absolutely that the individuals now named 
were the children of Mary the Virgin. Indeed, the circumstance that 
Christ, the son of David, has no successor on His throne, seems to 
indicate that even after the flesh Christ, the son of Mary, was to be 
the last one of that royal line (for the term first-born, applied to Christ 
as Mary’s son, see 1: 25, A.). The relationship of these brethren has 
been variously explained; they were, according to some interpret- 
ers, the children of Joseph and Mary, born after the Saviour; accord- 
ing to others, they were the children of Joseph and a wife who died 
before his marriage with Mary; others again regard them as cousins 
of the Lord, nephews either of Joseph or of Mary. Of the different 
theories which have been suggested, the following, founded on vari- 
ous passages of the N. T., appears to be the most satisfactory. The 
testimony of the Scriptures alone, as far as it is furnished, and not 
tradition, can conduct to reliable conclusions. Among the women 
who witnessed the crucifixion (Luke 23: 49) four are particularly 
mentioned in John 19: 35, as having stood ‘by the cross of Jesus.’ 
The first is the Virgin Mary; the second is the Virgin’s sister, whose 
name, like that of Mary, is omitted; the third is called Mary, the 
wife of Clopas; the fourth is Mary Magdalene. Of the four, the sec- 
ond, described as his ‘mother’s sister’ (and different from the third, 
called Mary,) is mentioned in Matt. 27: 56 as ‘the mother of Zebe- 
dee’s children’ —James and John, according to 10: 2; her name, as 
it appears from Mark 15: 40, was Salome (see the ann. to 20: 20, B.). 
As the Hebrews employed the word sister like brother in a very wide 
sense, Salome may have been the Virgin’s full sister, or her half- 
sister (as in Gen. 20: 12), or simply a relative (asin Gen. 24: 59, 60; 
Job 42: 11; for Zebedee, see 20: 20, B.). Three females named Mary 
are here introduced. The first is the Virgin Mary (1: 16, B.), and 
the third is Mary Magdalene (see 27: 56, A.). The second, called 
‘the other Mary’ in Matt. 27:61; 28:1, was ‘the mother of James 
the less and of Joses’ (Mark 15: 40; Matt. 27: 56). (This James is 
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called ‘the less’ — the younger, in order to distinguish him from the 
other apostle James, the brother of John.) The same Mary is de- 
scribed in John 19: 25, as ‘the wife of Clopas.’ Now, ‘the brethren 
of the Lord’ are, according to the present text (13: 35), James, Joses, 
Simon and Judas (see also Mark 6: 3; Gal. 1:19). These, with Mary 
and certain ‘sisters’ appear, according to verses 55 and 56, and 
ch. 12: 46, to constitute one family. The absence of Joseph on all 
occasions in which the Virgin appears, beginning with John 2: 1, 
and also the solemn commission of the Saviour who intrusted His 
mother to His beloved disciple (John 19: 26, 27), in whose house she 
accordingly found a permanent home, prove conclusively that Mary 
was now not only a widow but also a childless woman. It may also 
be here mentioned that the ancient ecclesiastical historian Eusebius 
(III. 11) quotes from a still older author, Hegesippus, who asserts 
that Clopas was the brother of Joseph. There is no sufficient reason 
to doubt the historic truth of this statement, as in the age of Hege- 
sippus (about the middle of the second century, or fifty years after 
the death of John the Evangelist) tradition, as distinct from history, 
had not yet assumed the form and character which later ages gave 
to it. On this basis, we assume the following to be historical facts: 
Clopas, the brother of Joseph, having died, the latter, who was sup- 
posed by the ignorant to be the father of Jesus (Luke 3: 23), assumed 
the care of the four sons and the daughters of his deceased brother. 
These supposed cousins of the Lord (but, more accurately, the neph- 
ews of Joseph only) were therefore regarded as the adopted or the 
true children of Joseph and Mary, and, accordingly, were commonly 
called his ‘brethren and sisters.’ These brethren (see above, 4: 21 
ann.), probably Joses and Simon, did not originally believe in Jesus 
(John 7: 3, 5, 10), but immediately after the resurrection, all the breth- 
ren are believers, and are intimately associated with the eleven 
apostles (Acts 1: 13, 14). This explanation is free from the embar- 
rassment which attends a current theory, according to which ‘the 
other Mary’ was the sister of the Virgin; for it is in that case difficult 
to explain the unusual circumstance that the two sisters should both 
bear the same name, without any plain distinction between them.”’ 
I, pp. 338 ff. 


Preliminary Observations on Matt. 24. — ... ‘33. The whole of 
the present discourse is exhibited by Matthew in an unbroken form, 
beginning at 24: 4 and extending to the end of ch. 25. However, he 
furnishes himself the key to the whole in 24: 3, where the disciples 
are introduced as addressing certain questions to Him (see below, 
at the verse). Since their occasional questions convey no definite 
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information, he repeats none that are afterwards directed to the Lord, 
but records continually the Lord’s own words only. We may here as- 
sume, therefore, without fixing the forms of the several questions, 
that this long discourse embodies extended answers of the Lord toa 
succession of questions from the perturbed disciples. The latter are 
greatly perplexed; they are not yet aware that many centuries will 
intervene between the fall of the city and the end of all things; they 
ask many questions, the substance of which alone is given in 24: 3. 
$4. The whole discourse as here presented furnishes, accord- 
ingly, the substance of a long conversation held ‘privately’ (24: 3) 
between the Lord and ‘Peter, James, John and Andrew’ (Mark 13: 3), 
of whom the three former were admitted to various solemn scenes 
which no other disciple witnessed (see above, 17: 1, B.). LUTHER 
remarks incidentally in one of his sermons: ‘Matthew here records 
not a formal discourse, but a free and unrestrained conversation,’ 
and STIER (without, however, further applying the principle in his 
explanation of the chapter): ‘It is probable that our Lord did not 
speak continuously and without certain pauses, or precisely in the 
form in which the discourse is here presented.’ A similar arrange- 
ment of extended answers to questions occurs in ch. 18 (see ver. 1 
and 21), after which Matthew remarks in 19: 1 that ‘Jesus finished 
these sayings’ —these discourses. The saıne expression, occurring 
below in 26: 1, indicates that here also the Lord’s several answers to 
various questions implied by the word ‘all’ are combined as one dis- 
course. Thus one of the pauses in the conversation, at the end of 
ver. 31, not marked by Matthew, is very distinctly visible in the par- 
allel passages (Luke 21: 29); the remark there made that the Lord 
now introduced a parable shows that he did not speak continuously 
or without occasional pauses, or questions from the disciples. At an- 
other parallel place (Luke 21: 10) there is also an indication of a 
pause in the discourse. And in the abrupt transition in Matt. 25: 14, 
there appears a trace of another interruption indicating that various 
connecting words have been omitted; a comparison with Mark 13: 34, 
where the whole parable is compressed in one verse, will exhibit 
even more extensive omissions in the latter.’’ Vol. II, pp. 221 f. 


After these specimens of what we think most credit- 
able in the work, it is but fair that we should also submit 
an extract or two which we cannot endorse. In his com- 
ments on Matt. 3, 2, the author says: — 


The duty of repentance is imposed on all men (Acts 17: 30), in- 
asmuch as all are by nature sinners (Eph. 2: 3); they are required 
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to learn and understand the greatness of their guilt and danger; 
this knowledge is accompanied by deep feeling, namely, sorrow 
for sin, and grief, produced by the revelation of God’s displeasure. 
Then, the sinner to whom the divine message is addressed, and who 
is at the same time made acquainted with God's gracious plan of 
salvation through Christ, is led by his awakened conscience and 
distressed heart to seek the offered means of salvation, that is, to 
come to Christ.... While the sinner believes that the danger exists, 
he also believes that he may escape if he chooses God’s appointed 
way. This faith becomes more and more clear, until by the aid of 
the divine Spirit, who is in truth the author of this whole work of 
grace in the soul, it assumes distinctly the character of faith in the 
crucified Redeemer. The result which this faith produces, as it 
gradually advances in depth and efficacy, is the actual, cordial re- 
turn of the sinner to God, and his consecration to the Redeemer’s 
service.’’— pp. 45 f. 


This is, to say the least, a much confused notion of re- 
pentance and, especially, of faith. Faith does not develop 
by a process of evolution as here described. ‘This faith,’’ 
which, ‘‘becoming more and more clear,’’ ‘‘assumes dis- 
tinctly the character of faith in the crucified Redeemer,’’ 
which, in its turn, ‘‘produces, as it gradually advances in 
depth and efficacy, the actual, cordial return of the sin- 
ner to God,’’ is an unscriptural fiction which may drag a 
troubled heart into a depth of despair. The bestowal of 
faith is a quickening into spiritual life, the first scentellulae 
of which are an actual and cordial return to God. 


From the remarks on Matt. 16, 19 we quote: — 


Here the keys represent a certain authority to admit or exclude 
in reference to the Church of Christ, and this authority seems to in- 
dicate an official act that follows the regular preaching of the Gos- 
pel, in place of being simply that preaching itself (see ann. to 18: 18). 
According to John 20: 23, when the Lord gave the same commission 
to all the apostles, He breathed on them, and communicated to them 
the Holy Ghost. By virtue of this gift (with which compare the gift 
of ‘discerning of spirits,’ 1 Cor. 12: 10), the apostles were enabled to 
distinguish between true believers and hypocrites. See an illus- 
tration in the case of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts ch. 5); Paul, in 
2 Cor. 2: 6, 10, forgives [a] certain individual whom he had bound 
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= excommunicated and punished), (1 Cor. 5: 3—5; see also 1 Tim. 
1: 20). To sincere believers they declared the divine forgiveness of 
sins (Eph. 4: 32; James 5: 15; 1 John 2: 12). Tothe ungodly and 
hypocritical they denied Christian privileges and mercies. The office 
of the keys is now explained by many as referring to the exercise of 
church discipline (the excommunication, restoration, etc., of mem- 
bers) as distinct from the ordinary act of preaching the Gospel (see 
below, 18: 18).... Arad. For this figurative term a literal phrase 
is substituted in John 20: 23, namely, ‘whose soever sins ye retain,’ 
that is, whom ye refuse to absolve and whom ye declare to be im- 
penitent... . Loose = ‘whose soever sins ye remit’ (John 20: 23), 
and whom ye admit to church-fellowship, by virtue of the authority 
now given to you, and in conformity to the divine will. For an illus- 
tration see Acts 8: 14—17.... The keys (or the office of administer- 
ing discipline and imparting the promises of the Gospel respecting 
the divine forgiveness in the case of a penitent believer), even 
though the gift of ‘discerning of spirits’ no longer exists on earth, 
still belong to the Church, to which they were subsequently given 
(see below, Matt. 18: 15—20). But while the apostles themselves 
could virtually remit and retain sins, in consequence of their in- 
spired knowledge, the Church at present can grant only a con- 
ditional absolution, that is, can declare to individuals the forgive- 
ness of their sins only when they are truly penitent and sincerely 
exercise faith in Christ.’’ II, pp. 12—14 . 


And on Matt. 18, 18:— 


‘‘The present text may then be understood as declaring that 
if a person, properly authorized and competent to ‘try the spirits’ 
(1 John 4: 1), confer with a sincerely penitent sinner, and, after re- 
ceiving a satisfactory statement respecting his penitence and faith, 
declare his sins to be forgiven (which is only the application in a 
special case of the Saviour’s words in Mark 16: 16), such forgive- 
ness or absolution, when received in faith, shall be esteemed as sanc- 
tioned by the Lord. Now, as God alone can actually forgive sins, 
that exercise of the ‘loosing key’ (‘remit,’ John 20: 23), on a case 
in which the ‘binding key’ (‘retain’) should have been applied, 
namely in the case of an impenitent or hypocritical person, will not 
secure the divine forgiveness. As the exercise of ‘the power of the 
keys,’ led to gross abuses, during the general reign of popery, on 
the part of the clergy, who alone exercised it as a special right; as 
it is, moreover, attended with difficulties of a peculiar nature when 
it assumes the form of an absolution of a penitent, and as it is not 
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enjoined in this verse as indispensable to the existence and healthy 
growth of the Church, it has, as a formal act of confession and abso- 
lution in the case of individuals, been discontinued by large numbers 
of Protestants, while it is retained with many and enormous dangers 
and abuses by the papists. In place of the declaration announcing 
the forgiveness of God to an individual who is a believer, a general 
statement of the divine terms of forgiveness is deemed by many as 
sufficient, and the private and personal application is left to the 
conscience of the individual. In some cases the ‘power of the keys’ 
is viewed as nothing more than the right of a congregation to receive, 
suspend or exclude individuals in accordance with their confession 
and conduct (16: 19, B.).’’ II, pp. 55 f. 


On the words ‘‘For many are called, but few chosen,’’ 
Matt. 22, 14, this commentary says: — 

... "The distinction, therefore, between the called and the 
chosen consists in the circumstance that the latter are those of the 
called who are obedient and therefore approved. As these accept 
the call, they are the cherished, the beloved of God, acceptable tc 
Him. In this sense of acceptable, the word chosen or elect is applied 
to Christ (Luke 23: 35) and to the angels (1 Tim. 5: 21). Itis then 
applied, like the corresponding word sainés, that is, Aoly men (see 
27: 52, B.), to all true believers, whose faith or humble trust in Christ 
and His redeeming work renders them acceptable in the eyes of God. 
As the word in the sense of the chosen ones, the selected, the choice 
ones, the existence of others in whom the desired qualities are not 
found (comp. the verb in Luke 10: 42; 14: 7; Acts 6: 5), it is here 
employed, as in 24: 22, 24, 31 (where it is translated elect), to dis- 
tinguish believers from unbelievers. It sometimes designates merely 
Christians by profession as distinct from the people of the world 
(Col. 3: 12; Tit. 1: 1).” 


Comments as these are not expositions of the text, but 
efforts to get rid of what the text plainly says; they are 
thoroughly at variance with Scripture and the Lutheran 
Symbols; they are, therefore, out of place everywhere, 
especially in a commentary, and more especially in a ‘‘Lu- 
theran Commentary.’’ 

But while these and other serious faults greatly diminish 
the intrinsic value of the work, enough that is really valu- 
able remains to justify its recommendation to such readers 
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as are able to distinguish between sound and spurious 
doctrine. 

The subsequent volumes of the series, comprising com- 
mentaries on all the books of the New Testament except 
the Apocalypse, are already in print. The closing volume 
of the commentary proper is in preparation, and the pub- 
lishers announce a supplementary volume ‘‘comprising a 
popular presentation of New Testament Introduction and 
New Testament Theology.’’ The subscription price for 
the series is $1.50 per volume. A. G. 


The Cure of Souls. Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching 
at Yale University 1896, by John Watson, M.A.,D.D. 
(Ian Maclaren.) Mew York, Dodd Mead & Com- 
pany. 1896. 301 pages. Price, $1.50. 


The instalment of our article on Medicina Pastoralis 
which appears in the present issue of the QUARTERLY had 
been in manuscript some weeks when our attention was 
attracted to the title of Doctor Watson’s book, and we at 
once procured a copy, hoping to find therein some valuable 
material, some helpful suggestions, some appreciable addi- 
tion to the points we had laid down in the plan prepared 
for the continuations of the article, and we even withheld 
the manuscript from the compositors with a view of pos- 
sibly making some additions which would render the first 
chapter the more profitable to our readers. In all this we 
were disappointed. We have not found occasion to add a 
line or to change a word after the perusal of the new book. 

In a book, even a new book, on the Cure of Nervous 
Diseases, we should expect to find what the author had to 
say on the nerves, the diseases of the nerves, the remedial 
agencies, and their application, for the cure of such dis- 
eases, chapters or paragraphs on diet and regimen, etc. — 

This book on the Cure of Souls is as deficient in refer- 
ence to the general and special Pathology as with regard to 
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the 7herapeutics of the ailments of the soul. The subjects 
of the various chapters of the book are: I, 7he genesis of 
a sermon, II, the technique of a sermon, III, problems of 
preaching; IV, Theology the theory of religion, \, the new 
dogma; VI, the machinery of a congregation; VII, the 
work of a pastor; VIII, the public worship of God; IX, the 
minister's care of himself. ‘That this choice and arrange- 
ment of topics is not a logical disposition of the parts of 
a treatise on ‘“‘the cure of souls’’ or any other subject is 
evident. But a perusal of the book reveals defects of far 
greater moment. To enable our readers to judge for them- 
selves, we submit the following extracts. 


What costs the pastor much more anxiety is the diagnosis and 
treatment of spiritual diseases, and here he has to be most careful. 
He distinguishes between an honest sceptic, whose face is toward 
the light, and who longs to believe, from one whose back is wilfully 
turned on Christ, and who is filled with intellectual pride: a mer- 
chant whose satisfaction comes from far-seeing and masterly strokes 
in business, and whose attitude is that of a soldier with his tactics, 
and another whose whole interest is in accumulated wealth, and 
whose heart is world-eaten: a young man of rich, strong nature who 
is fighting the flesh with all his might, and another who is feeding 
his imagination with evil books, and preparing for the sin into which 
he falls.... But he is never meddlesome, censorious, unsympathetic. 
With every year he sees more of the temptations of life and the 
goodness of human nature. For the innocent gaiety and lighter fol- 
lies of youth he has a vast toleration, for the sudden disasters of 
manhood an unfailing charity, for the unredeemed tragedies of age 
a great sorrow. It is a hard fight for every one, and it is not his to 
judge or condemn; his it is to understand, to help, to comfort — for 
these people are his children, his pupils, his patients; they are the 
sheep Christ has given him, for whom Christ died. — pp. 239—241. 


Here we have a grievous confusion of ideas. If the 
various categories enumerated are to be distinctions of 
spiritual dzseases, Dr. Watson is evidently unable to dis- 
‘tinguish between spiritual disease and spiritual death. We 
will admit that there may be an ‘‘honest sceptic, whose 
face is toward the light, and who longs to believe,’ that is 
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a believer who is harassed with doubts, and who struggles 
in the power of God to overcome them, his special disease 
being his doubting propensity, which, if it should gain full 
sway, would end in confirmed scepticism and expel the 
spirit of faith. But he ‘‘whose back is wilfully turned on 
Christ’’ is no longer a patient; he is spiritually dead, a 
corpse, who can only be saved by a spiritual resurrection, 
a quickening into spiritual life. It is the same with him 
‘‘whose whole interest is in accumulated wealth.’’ To in- 
clude these dead men in the statement, ‘‘It is a hard fight 
for every one,’’ is Pelagianism, which has not learned that 
every imagination of the thoughts of man’s heart is only 
evil continually,!) and that in the flesh, the corrupt nature 
of man, dwelleth no good thing,?) but which is apt ‘‘with 
every year to see more of the goodness of human nature, ’’ 
and to assume a struggle between the spirit and the flesh 
in those also who are flesh and no spirit: This is faulty 
Pathology based upon equally faulty Physzology of the 
human soul. 

Nor is our author less in need of correction in his Materia 
Medica. He says:— 

Theology is quite as distasteful to the extreme right of the 
Church, which regards religion and emotion as synonymous, and 
may be described as the Evangelistic school. ... Their objection is 
not that our science does not deserve the name, but that everything 
like ordered thinking is a foe to spiritual life. 

We would here pause and say that we do not believe 
that the class of men here described exists anywhere on 
earth except, perhaps, in madhouses. But there are those, 
and not a few, among them all orthodox Lutherans, who 
would accept as, in substance, applicable to themselves, 
the following lines:— 

They regard with suspicion the idea that the Bible is a literature 


gradually evolved through the action of the Divine Spirit on the re- 
ligious consciousness of a susceptible people, and bitterly resent the 


1) Gen. 6, 5. 2) Rom. 7, 18. 
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application of literary methods to its criticism. The Book is treated 
as if it had been given in a piece, and was perfect in every part, so 
that a doctrine can be proved with equal cogency by a text from 
Genesis or from the Gospels, and the very utterances of Jesus Him- 
self have no supreme authority over those of Isaiah or St. Paul. 
pp. 104 f. 


Such criticism as this is due to a thoroughly false con- 
ception of Scripture. To Dr. Watson, the Bible is not in 
all its parts the perfect and efficacious word of the living 
God, but the product of a process of evolution which could 
never produce a divine word in the full and true sense of 
the term. Our author explicitly says:— 


The Bible as it comes from the critics is more real, because it is 
more human; not a book dropped from heaven, untouched with a 
feeling of our infirmities, but a book wrought out through the strug- 
gles, hopes, trials, victories of the soul of man in his quest after God. 
pp. 144 f. 


In view of his erroneous notion of Scripture, it is not 
surprising to find Dr. Watson in the dark as to Christian 
doctrine. He knows of, or rather, imagines, a time when 
the church had no doctrine; he says:— 


There is the pre-doctrinal period, when truth is held in solution 
and has not yet crystallised. The Church has no doctrine regarding 
the person of Christ, or His Sacrifice, or the Holy Trinity, or the his- 
tory of man. The Christian simply believes in Christ, and lives with 
Him, and follows Him unto death, because Christ has loosed the 
power of his sin, or comforted his sore heart, or fulfilled his spiritual 
aspirations, or cast light on the darkness of the grave. The Church 
is not yet self-conscious, nor has she realised her faith. Her posi- 
tion is, with St. Peter, ‘Lord, unto whom can we go but unto Thee ? 
Thou hast the words of everlasting life.’ pp. 131 f. 


The genesis, or evolution, of doctrine he describes in 
this wise :— 

Then comes the doctrinal period, when the truth is precipitated 
and takes its first visible form. Under the pressure of speculation, 
or on the attack of unbelief, the Church pauses in the current of her 
emotions and inquires what she believes. ... 

There is ample liberty of discussion, since there are no prece- 
dents for reference, no standards of authority. The traveller has no 
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map of guidance, for the land has never been surveyed, although ' 
people have lived and rejoiced in its fatness. Slowly and painfully, 
with fierce intellectual tumult, and often with disgraceful commio- 
tions, the Church discovers her inind.... 

Consider how the most elaborate and complete doctrine of the 
‚ Catholic Faith, the doctrine of our Lord’s Person, was evolved from 
the consciousness of the Church. An acute and pious scholar de- 
nied the Deity of Christ, and the Church received a shock of sur- 
prise. After keen discussion the Church, in Council assembled, de- 
clared that Christ was very God. But the question of our Lord's 
Person had now been made matter of debate, and reason must work 
it out to the end. Another ecclesiastic, as might be expected, now 
denied Christ’s humanity, and the Church affirmed that He was true 
Man as well as true God. It almost followed, as reason sounded her 
way through this sublime mystery, that some one would in that case 
assert that Jesus must be two persons, and after deliberation the 
Church asserted the one person of Jesus. So it came to pass that a 
fourth theologian assumed one nature in Jesus, and once more the 
Church gathered and laid down the two natures of the Lord. After 
this fashion was the doctrine of Christ’s person wrought out by valid 
and repeated processes of reason—an inevitable and orderly evolu- 
tion—and the work of the four Councils remains unto this day.— 
pp. 132—134. 


This is rationalism as crude as it can be made. Here 
Scripture is nothing and Reason is everything. Doctrine 
is a matter which ‘‘veason must work out to the end,’’ 
‘*yeason sounds her way through this sublime mystery;’’ 
‘‘the doctrine of Christ’s person is wrought out by valid 
and repeated processes of reason.’’ With these notions of 
Scripture and Christian doctrine it is, perhaps, consistent 
to speak in terms as these: — 


Lastly comes a time when earnest men, growing weary, not of 
the principles, but of their forms, propose to make a clean sweep of 
dogma. They raze the building to the ground, and then proceed to 
closely examine the foundations. ... This spirit is not of necessity 
arbitrary or disloyal; it may be most pious and humble. —p. 136. 


1) Another specimen of Dr. Watson’s diagnosing. Arius was neither 
acute nor pious, and the Doctor’s statement of a case is a contradiction in 
itself. | G. 

7 
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If, however, the Christian Church of next century is to have 
beautiful and acceptable doctrine, then it can only be under two con- 
ditions that were not known in the past. One is that theology be 
allowed the same liberty as any other science, mental or physical.... 
The physicist has not been confined to the limits of the fourth or six- 
teenth centuries, while the dead hand of Councils and Confessions 
rest on the theologian. It is to be hoped that every branch of the 
Christian Church will soon exact no other pledge of her teachers 
than a declaration of faith in Jesus as the Son of God and the Sav- 
iour of the world, and a promise to keep His commandments, and 
otherwise grant to them the fullest freedom of thought and exposition. 

The other condition is that the obvious distinction between re- 
ligion and dogma be frankly recognised. One may walk in the light 
and know nothing of astronomy, as did St. Thomas, who was prac- 
tically a slave of Jesus and doctrinally a sceptic concerning Christ. 
.. . Under such favouring circumstances theology will at last obtain 
her opportunity and come into her kingdom. — pp. 150—153. 

One therefore anticipates that the new doctrine will be based on 
the conception of the Divine Fatherhood — not the Fatherhood which 
throws away the Judgeship and the Righteousness of God, but the 
Fatherhood that gathers these up into a nobler and final unity, and 
that the Incarnation of our Iord Jesus Christ, as the revelation of 
the Father and the Head of the human race, will yield more blessed 
and practical fruit in the life of the race from year to year. 

It must have been a great joy to breathe the air in the periods of 
Renaissance. ... Some of us know what it is to have seen the im- 
mense discoveries and bright hopefulness of physical science in the 
century; but there has been nothing in all these periods so glorious 
as the day when the theology of the Christian Church shall rise again, 
having lost nothing that was good and true‘in the past, and be recon- 
structed on the double foundation of the Divine Fatherhood and the 
Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. We shall then see, I believe, 
an inspiring reconciliation, the greatest that can be made... the 
reconciliation between dogma and religion. — pp. 155—157. 

One of the most suggestive pictures of Italian Art represents the 
meeting of St. Dominic and St. Francis. St. Dominic belonged to 
that order which was charged with the development and conserva- 
tion of doctrine and who, on account of their theological bitterness 
and often unreasonable persecution, were called the ‘hounds of the 
Lord.’ St. Francis, as a great French critic declared, was the most 
beautiful Christian character since the days of Jesus, and it was he 
“who revived religion. In this picture St. Dominic, the author and 
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defender of dogma, and St. Francis, the humble disciple and exem- 
plifier of Jesus Christ, have met, and, flinging their arms around one 
another’s necks, they kiss each other, so uniting what God had 
joined and no man should put asunder — the joyful religion of the soul 
and the reverent dogma of the intellect; a felicitous prophecy of the 
day when 
Mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 
But vaster. pp. 157 f. 

That this is not the Materia Medica of Scripture is 
clear, when we consider that Scripture knows of but one 
power of God unto salvation, which is the Gospel of Christ?) 
the word of the Apostles, through which sinners shall be- 
lieve on Christ,?) the ingrafted word, which is able to save 
our souls.*) To substitute for this divine word, and especi- 
ally for the divine doctrine which is for all times laid down 
in this divine word, a book which ‘‘is more real, because it 
is more human,’’ and a doctrine ‘‘wrought out by valid and 
repeated processes of reason’’ or ‘‘evolved from the con- 
sciousness of the church,’’ or an anticipated ‘‘beautiful 
and acceptable doctrine’’ of the ‘‘next century,’ is to cast 
aside and discredit the true remedy and to drug the hapless 
invalid with the vile nostrum of a quack, no more able to 
save a soul than the monotheletic formula of Polychronius 
was to quicken a dead body at Constantinople. 

As a specimen of our Curate’s spiritual 7herapeutics 
we submit the following:— | 

It goes without saying, that with so much partially sanctified 
human nature, there will be some insubordinate members in a con- 
gregation, who are dissatisfied with the doctrine of the pulpit or the 
methods of work, and feel bound to create disturbance. If they be 
at the bottom reasonable and pious people, then the minister will 
show them every consideration, explaining and conciliating as be- 
cometh a servant of Christ. If they be pharisaical or quarrelsome, 
then the Minister had better not waste time on conferences, which 
will only feed such peoples vanity, but insist with courtesy on their 
departure to some other church where they will feel themselves more 


1) Rom. 1, 16. 17. 2) John 17, 20. 3) James 1, 21. 
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at home. And if they should refuse, then the minister ought to con- 
sult his council and compel the mutineers to leave the ship, fora 
ship may weather many storms from without, but mutiny among the 
crew is destruction. A congregation will be stronger by the loss of 
a dozen people who are carping at everything, and proclaiming aloud 
their dissatisfaction to a district. 

If, on the other hand, a person with a mutinous record should 
arrive, and desire to be received, he ought to be firmly refused. It is 
neither wise nor kindly to give welcome or have anything to do with 
one who has done his best to wreck a neighboring congregation, 
and to embitter a brother minister's life. There is a comity of na- 
tions, and there ought to be a comity of congregations (and denomi- 
nations), so that every door should be closed against the ecclesias- 
tical anarchist. If any one inquire what is to become of him, why 
not have in every large city a chapel where this class could worship 
together, and be kept in quarantine till they show signs of penitence, 
when they could be absolved, and be again admitted among healthy 
people? And to the pastorate of this chapel of correction a minister 
who had wrecked two churches by bad temper and over-bearing con- 
duct might be appointed. Under such a mutual discipline both min- 
ister and people would have a good chance of being cured. — 
pp. 180—183. 

This sounds very much like: ‘‘Keep the doors of your 
hospital closed against certain troublesome patients, who 
would be apt to disturb your slumbers and the comfort of 
other patients; or if such people should unfortunately be 
on your hands, turn them out, with courtesy, if you can; 
if not, then by compulsion; but by all means, turn them 
out!’’— Our Master’s instructions are different.) We are 
to remove no one from the church until he is spiritually 
dead, and not by insisting on his departure to some other 
church, or by quarantining him in a pest-house, but by de- 
claring him a heathen man and a publican, not by a decree 
of the council, but by the unanimous judgment of the con- 
gregation. 

Our limit of space prevents us from touching upon 
many other statements to which we would take exception. 
On the other hand, we must not neglect to say that the 


1) Matt. 18, 15—17. 
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book contains much that is worthy of careful consideration, 
many exquisite dicta by a writer of brilliant parts and ex- 
cellent style. Of course, the work is leavened from begin- 
ning to end with modern theology, which mars the beauty 
of such passages as these :— 


A minister, while pursuing his studies in this department with 
all diligence, must lay it to heart that the critical atmosphere is cold, 
and is apt to chill the Gospel; and that he has certainly made no 
gain, but a great loss, who can prove the existence of a second Isaiah, 
but has lost the tender piety of his fifty-third chapter. 

What is wanted above everything to-day is positive preaching, 
by men who believe with all their mind and heart in Jesus Christ. 
If a man has any doubt about Christ, he must on no account be his 
minister; and if one in the ministry be afflicted from time to time 
by failures of faith, let him consume his own smoke and keep a brave 
face in the pulpit. The pulpit is not the place for discussing sys- 
tems of scepticism, or proving the instinctive truths of religion, or 
adjusting the speculative difficulties of Christianity. Those are be- 
lated tactics. 

For years the Church has been on her defense, meeting attacks 
from science, from philosophy, from literature, from history. We 
render thanks to God for the apologists of the faith who have done 
their work nobly with skill and nerve. They have held the ground 
with stubborn courage: it is now time for the cavalry to charge and 
complete the victory. We have defended and explained our Lord 
long enough; let us now proclaim Him, and magnify His Cross with 
a high heart and an unshaken voice in the face of the whole world.— 
pp. 96 f. 


Speaking of those who measure the success of congre- 
gations and ministers by rolls of names and columns of 
numbers, the author says: 


One is indeed afraid that many of our people in this material 
age are coming to regard the Church as a huge business concern, 
with its elaborate statistics, its annual balance-sheet, its endless 
inventions, its spirit of bustling prosperity. The world sees one 
congregation revive its dwindling attendance with an organ, another 
selling its site in a poor district and migrating to the suburbs, the 
amazing advertisements of sermons in the newspapers, the schemes 
for raising money, from bazaars to anniversaries. They do not des- 
pise the Church for these expedients; far worse— they sympathise 
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with her. She also finds competition keen, and cannot conduct busi- 
ness after the old-fashioned way. She also has to cut the rates, and 
build bigger steamers, and puff her goods. With our elaborate finan- 
cial and statistical blue-books in his hands, a layman soon creates 
his standard of success for a minister, and unless he be a man of 
very high spirituality it is certain to be tangible and material. Are 
all the sittings let? Are all the office-bearers merchant princes? 
Are there Guilds of every kind and description? Is there a surplus 
balance at the close of the year? Then, says this shrewd, respect- 
able man, here is a successful minister. Perhaps, but not on that 
evidence. Here again is achurch with half its sittings unlet, with 
obscure names in its report, with small funds. Some want of energy 
here? Perhaps, and perhaps not. It may be that this man is mak- 
ing men, while the other has only seat-holders. The blue-books 
serve some purpose, and with the terror of the great permanent offi- 
cials before the eyes, one dare not speak lightly of their columns; 
but one may protest against the success of Christ’s Church being 
tried by figures of sittings and money. 

What kind of man flourishes best in this commercial atmos- 
phere? Not the prophet; he withers and dies in the dust of figures; 
but instead of him you will get that latest product of machinery — 
the organiser. No, he is not much of a preacher or scholar, but he 
is a good business man and a capital manager. Let us give its due 
to every talent —and organising is one, — but one grows suspicious, 
and hesitates to have this man for his minister. Let us make him 
an electoral agent, or the manager of a working-class insurance com- 
pany that collects by streets, or let him be sent round to clean up 
the house for some big heart who has so many people he can’t get 
them into their Guild partitions: Do not hand over a number of poor 
souls to his preaching; it will be all from the book of Numbers. 
Everybody will be a secretary or something in a year, but people 
will be going to the next church for their daily bread. In fact, the 
organiser doesn’t need people; a really capable man of this type 
could organise a congregation on a desert island. What we want 
to-day is not organisers, but preachers, and every hindrance ought 
to be removed that a man who can preach may have an opportunity 
of fulfilling his high calling. One Minister laboured for three years 
night and day, and when His ministry was suddenly closed He had 
only a roomful of people. But one man was St. John and one woman 
was St. Mary Magdalene. — pp. 199—202. 


To sum up, we would recommend this book as a very 
readable object lesson in modern theology. A. G. 
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The What, How, and Why of Church Building. Geo. W. 
Kramer, F. A. I. A. Published by J. & R. Lamb, 


New York. 234 pp. with numerous illustrations. 
Price, $1.25. 


The author of this book is one of the most prominent, 
in one respect the most prominent church-architect in 
America. A list comprising less than half of the churches 
with which he has been connected as Architect includes 
for Alabama 2, Arizona 1, Connecticut 5, Colorado 2, Cali- 
fornia 5, Florida 1, Georgia 2, Indiana 15, Illinois 17, 
Iowa 12, Kentucky 5, Kansas 2, Massachusetts 3, Mary- 
land 2, Missouri 5, Michigan 8, Minnesota 6, Montana 1, 
New York 20, New Jersey 6, North Carolina 1, Nebraska 3, 
Ohio 37, Oregon 1, Pennsylvania 19, South Dakota 1, 
Texas 1, Tennessee 6, Vermont 2, Virginia 2, Washing- 
ton 1, Honolulu 1, New Zealand 1. He has been intimately 
connected with the development of the modern church and 
Sunday School building of America, having been almost 
from its first inception in sympathy with and actively en- 
gaged in the movement which has been going on for a 
number of years in this country, the evolution of the /#s¢z- 
tutional Church. He may, therefore, be supposed to speak 
with authority when he delivers himself on the general 
principles of the ‘‘modern church,’’ and their application, 
in terms as these: — 

The Ideal Church should minister to the whole man: spirit, 
mind and body; should preach, teach, heal and reach the spirit 
through the body and mind. To accomplish this the church must 
break from the conventional traces and introduce new methods. 
Let innovation follow innovation. The church has long taught the 
love and sympathy of Christ, how he came to save sinners, not the 
righteous, and the masses feel that the church should show the 
same love and sympathy in a practical way. The interior therefore 
must first be planned and arranged to meet these various require- 
ments.... p. 49. 

In arranging the interior, the requirements of the various 
branches or departments of the service must be considered, and 
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their relation to each other, so that the work may be facilitated 
rather than hindered. This will develop several independent plans 
of arrangement for the several departments, which must be modified 
to adapt them to the various combinations. 

First will be considered the Auditorium. This has long been 
considered ‘‘the church.’’ In the majority of cases consisting of 
a rectangular apartment, with a vestibule and “‘steeple’’ and some- 
times a chancel, developed in a variety of forms and styles... . 
pp. 49 f. ; 

In the various denominations, with few if any exceptions, the 
Sunday School is now recognized as an integral part of the Church 
organization. As now developed, and especially in America, it is 
essentially a part of the church, held in buildings provided by the 
Church, sustained by funds collected in various ways from the sup- 
porters of the church, and organized and officered under its super- 
vision, thus effectually a feeder of or nursery to the church. Prop- 
erly organized, the Sunday School must be treated in classes, and 
en masse. Subdivided into various classes the school will, if left 
alone, grade itself according to age and proficiency. The general 
plans for gradation are capable of an infinite variety of modifications. 
The idea should not be carried too far. The precision of method pre- 
vailing in secular schemes is often of disadvantage. Still some sys- 
tem of test, examination, promotion and gradation is essential. 
A suggested scheme for gradation is as follows: 1, Primary; 2, In- 
termediate; 3, Junior; 4, Senior; 5, Bible; 6, Normal; 7, Relief. 
A kindergarten class is frequently added for the smaller scholars. 
Various schools are making experiments and modifying their sys- 
tems, seeking to find the perfect system of Sunday School grada- 
tions: the results are being watched with interest. 

For the requirements of this service a specially constructed and 
arranged building is necessary. The Sunday School being a modern 
institution, there are no examples or traditions to govern, but we 
must plan and arrange the building as all buildings should be: 
especially adapted to the requirements of the service for which it is 
intended. pp. 55 f. 

A third department of the church will probably be the chapel or 
lecture room for smaller meetings of the church, in connection with 
what may be called church parlors; if these can be so arranged as to 
be adjacent with ample intercommunication it will be of great advan- 
tage and if accessible to Sunday School rooms and so arranged as to 
combine all the better. Ample provision must be made for the va- 
rious church Societies, as Christian Endeavor, Epworth League, 
King’s Sons, King’s Daughters, etc., etc. There should also be 
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provided Reading rooms, which should be open every evening in 
connection with the library. 

A cosy convenient study should be provided for the pastor, as 
well as an office for the various Boards in which should be con- 
structed a fire-proof vault for church papers, etc. There should be 
an office for the Custodian of the Church — often an assistant pastor 
—located conveniently near the entrance where all callers or vis- 
itors could be received and matters of business arranged and referred 
to proper parties; smaller parlors or class rooms connecting will 
prove a great convenience, if possible. 

When possible a room or department for physical exercise is a 
valuable adjunct which may also serve as a drill-room for the boys’ 
brigade or cadet corps. This room or the lecture room or parlors if 
properly located may also serve as a social-room in which tables 
may be placed, in connection with which will be required a kitchen 
with range, sink, hot and cold water, cupboards and all modern con- 
veniences, also a general store room for surplus seats, tables, ban- 
ners, decorations, Christmas fixings, etc., etc. p. 58 f. 

If it is proposed to give scope to all the possible uses of the 
Church and provide for the same as previously indicated, it would 
be well in this connection, before proceeding further, to consider the 
“INSTITUTIONAL, SOCIAL OR PEOPLE’S CHURCH,’’ and what are its 
peculiar requirements. Considering the Church as an institution, 
designed to attract the attention of men in the community and lead 
them to certain courses of life and development, we see that it is 
surrounded by a great number of other institutions or influences, 
some friendly, some rival, and some hostile to its objects. In cer- 
tain necessary parts of its work the church comes in competition 
with organizations that tend to lead men in the opposite direction. 

The success of Association buildings which young men have es- 
tablished in our large cities, show that property can be used to ad- 
vantage every day in the week for the cause of religion. In many a 
locality the churches are closed from Sunday to Sunday, and there 
is not a well adapted and attractive place to gather the people fora 
convention, concert, lecture, anniversary or union meeting of any 
sort. While there may be prejudices, sentiments or a feeling that 
the Church should be sacred to express and formal worship and the 
ceremonies of devotion, provision can be made for the accommoda- 
tion of all these agencies other than the church proper, thus pre- 
serving the sanctity of this portion of the edifice. 

The Institutional Church is the exponent of Christ going about 
ministering and doing good, preaching, teaching and healing. The 
theory on which it is based is that every member should do some- 
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thing. The work of the church has grown. First, the church was 
to preach in, then became a place to preach and teach Sunday School, 
then the Endeavor Society and League work was added. The intro- 
duction of Institutional methods will change it more than all others 
combined. 

The educational work begins with the night school. All common 
branches are first taught, then industrial, cooking, housekeeping, 
general sewing, dressmaking, business courses, scientific courses, 
art courses, and a training school for nurses are gradually added, 
first with volunteer teachers, later with paid help. 

A kindergarten will be provided to counteract the many influ- 
ences which distract the attention of the young from the Sunday 
School. In many ways it reaches the home and should; improve- 
ment of the home and conditions make better citizens. First im- 
pressions are the lasting ones. To teach the young and enable them 
to form correct habits is the true work, and not allow them to form 
character without guidance or influence and later endeavor to con- 
vert them from their evil ways; it is far easier to grow Christians 
than to make them. Proper influence and teaching extended to all 
the children would redeem the world in a generation, hence the legi- 
timate work of the church should be in the direction of the young. 
These schools should do for Protestant children what the Parochial 
schools do for the Catholic. 

The Institutional church may start out at first on a small scale 
with a night class only. Soon others are added until there are classes 
of some kind for every night of the week taught by some member; 
this may develop into a college with professors. 

The Institutional church employs Deacons and deaconesses 
who regularly visit the sick and minister to them, thus doing the 
work of the lodge. Service may at first be gratuitous, later with 
increased ability employing professional nurses as they do a pastor. 
Later will come dispensary work starting with a small stock of medi- 
cines, with certain hours devoted by various physicians who will be 
glad to help the church and humanity; this will all gradually grow 
into a hospital without intent. 

With increasing interest and demand, a reading room should be 
added provided with a library, bureau of information, societies of a 
literary and social character will be formed, counteracting club life, 
thus supplying all the advantages of lodge and club without the se- 
crets or other objectionable features. 

In connection with all this a Gymnasium with all its adjuncts 
will be necessary. 
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Rescue work with accommodations for temporarily housing the 
homeless, also may become a place where young men or women in 
a city without a home may find the comforts and welcome of one, 
and thus save them from many a temptation. The question may be 
asked, why do all this work? As to the night schools, most young 
people must make their own living in some way, in stores, factories, 
shops, offices, etc., to whom the free night school offers the only op- 
portunity for education or improvement. Many have neglected early 
opportunities who would gladly avail themselves if they do not have 
to go to primary schools with small children. Sewing and cooking 
schools should afford opportunities for poor girls who have no other. 
These girls are to be the mothers of the next generation; sewing and 
cooking have much to do with homes; better homes, better chil- 
dren, etc. 

Many worthy poor suffer for medicine and care, who cannot 
afford them and physicians are willing but cannot spare the time. 
By thus systematically arranging time and place the two may be 
brought together and much good accomplished. The Deaconess 
home should administer to the practical charities of the church and 
go like Sisters of Mercy. The heart responds to kindness to body 
and mind and can thus be readily touched. 

Habits of thrift should be encouraged, thus the addition of a 
Savings Bank would greatly help the young to be steady, eco- 
nomical and saving. Might also act as purchasing agent for coal 
and other supplies, buying at wholesale prices and dealing to mem- 
bers at cost. Thus it will be seen that the possibilities of the In- 
stitutional Church are unlimited and susceptible of great develop- 
ment. Care should be observed however that antagonistic influences 
or feelings are not created by infringing in legitimate lines of busi- 
ness, and should not be conducted for profit other than necessary to 
aid in charities or to pay expenses. 

The Institutional church properly located and managed, may 
thus grow to become the centre of every good thing in a community, 
doing good at all hours of the day or night for seven days of the 
week, increasing in momentum and receiving the ready response of 
the community. The absolute necessity of providing proper accom- 
modations for these varied requirements, if contemplated, is ap- 
parent. ... pp. 69 ff. 


Yes, ‘‘zf contemplated.’’ And z/ besides and beyond 
the features enumerated a Manual Training School with 
the necessary workshops and machinery, a Young Ladies’ 
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Seminary, a Printing and Publishing House, a Hospital, 
an Orphans’ Home, and an Asylum for the Insane should 
be contemplated, proper accommodations would, of course, 
have to be provided for these still more varied requirements 
also, and church architecture would grow to be still more 
evolutional, and the ‘‘modern church’’ still more won- 
drously complex. 

Happily, however, even the modern church is, as a 
rule, still a church, and Mr. Kramer has many things to 
say in his book to know and to heed which will prove worth 
many times the price of the book to such also as may be 
about to build a church, not on the department-store-plan, 
but simply a church, and we should consider a few even- 
ings most profitably spent by the. members of a building 
committee who would meet with the Pastor for the joint 
perusal and discussion of CHAPTERS II, V to X, and some 
sections of the remaining chapters. The following extracts 
will serve as specimens, as to form and substance, of the 
information furnished. 

FIRST. The policy of building a new church is to be deter- 
mined; also the approximate requirements of same, with proper 
allowance of future growth and needs, and the ability of the con- 
gregation. The Building Committee should then be appointed, who 
should proceed in accord with the approximate conditions. Prior to 
any other action, the questions to definitely determine are: What 
ought the church edifice to be? What kind of a house should the 
church have? Where should it be located? and how should it be 
erected? 

At no stage of the proceedings is the value of experience and 
counsel more essential; hence the services of a competent, con- 
scientious, reliable and reputable architect should be secured; one 
should be selected of wide experience in ecclesiastical work, exten- 
sive practice and unblemished reputation, who should maintain the 
same relations to the committee a legal or medical adviser would.... 
When all leading questions have been discussed, and their practica- 
bility and expediency determined, the development of the plans and 
elevations can proceed intelligently and definitely. 

As the succeeding processes are largely mechanical, the matter 
should receive careful consideration during development, as no 
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change should be made under any pretence whatever after approval. 
The opposite course is the one more often followed however; 7.¢., the 
lot is first selected (some selfish interest quite frequently determin- 
ing); the character of church, capacity, materials, cost, etc., all de- 
termined upon, and then an architect employed, not selected, often 
a man without experience, to whom is given the problem in which 
all factors are fixed, rendering it impossible of solution; but rather 
than acknowledge inability, which might be construed as incapacity, 
the work will be undertaken. As all conditions and requirements 
are dictated, the work of the architect becomes that of a draftsman 
only; in this capacity a desperate effort will be made to comply. 
The resultant, unsatisfactory building, unexpected bills of extras, 
defects ‘past remedy, etc., will too late demonstrate what experience 
would have avoided. However, the best must be made of a bad job, 
and all endeavor to persuade themselves and others that they have 
done the very best they could, and that z/ might have been worse. 


Is this not the real cause of the many unsatisfactory church edi- 
fices, which are a kindrance, rather than a kelp, to the cause? The 
real and valuable work of the architect precedes that of making the 
drawings, 22 assisting the committee in the determination of the essen- 
tials, so that the dest plans, systems and arrangements may be fully 
considered and the capacity, materials, style, etc., discussed, so that 
the essentials finally determined upon shall be possible, practical 
and of the greatest advantage. 

Is it not too often the fact that these same matters are deter- 
mined by persons who have never given a moment’s consideration 
to the subject prior to their appointment, and who acquire the neces- 
sary education or information to determine questions and matters of 
such import in a few hours’ consideration not devoted to their busi- 
ness? It does not follow that because Brother A. is a successful 
merchant, Brother B. a successful banker, or Brother C. an efficient 
mechanic, that they are qualified to pass on all questions. Neither 
is it any reflection on their intelligence if they cannot or do not. 


The selection of an architect is too often determined because he 
is a member of the church, or a promising relative of some deacon, or 
a local practitioner, and, as such, must be patronized. Ifa stranger, 
a few fine pictures which he may not have made, and a half hour’s 
talk learnedly on architectural subjects, agreeing to perform impos- 
sibilities with a nonchalance that is assuring, may win the com- 
mittee. Or it may be in competition, wherein fine drawings of im- 
possibilities are presented to catch the eye, or some member of the 
committee is flattered with his knowledge of architecture, acquired 
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the night before from a few hours’ study of the encyclopedia. 
A pleasing speech is made, wherein everything is claimed with as- 
surance, ‘‘fools always venturing where angels dare not tread.”’ 
The selection is thus made, and the committee congratulate one 
another that the matter is at /as¢ decided, and that they finally have 
some one to assume the responsibilities under their dictation. pp. 38 f. 

... The capacity must be considered, such as the average fair 
weather attendance, and the accommodation for special occasions. 
Due allowance must also be made for future growth and increase. 

When these questions are determined and fixed, we arrive at the 
matter of cost. What is the limit of financial ability? and largely 
determined by this. Of what material and what character shall we 
build? 

There are thus four prime factors to this ever varying problem: 
the requirements, —the limit of ability, —the material and character 
of building, —and the cost. The problem is solved by ‘“‘the rule of 
three.’’ Happy is the committee who can, when determining the 
factors, establish the proper ratio. This must be determined before 
another step can, or should be taken. p. 41. 

Having secured the services of an architect, determined the 
character and expense of the building, and secured a satisfactory 
site, (the title of which should be properly examined and secured) 
the formation of other committees, for other work, in connection is 
essential. A finance committee should be appointed, of persons 
properly qualified to secure the necessary funds. p. 42. 

Ordinarily the church should be built by contributions of the 
congregation for whom it is intended, and if possible should be erected 
without debt: Hence the aim of the finance committee should be to 
secure a sufficient amount by legitimate means to meet the estimated 
expense. The fact that competent, trustworthy men are in charge 
will do much toward inspiring confidence, and men will give more 
freely, and sacrifice more cheerfully, when they feel that the best 
possible use is being made of their means. In all matters, adhere 
rigidly to business principles, remembering that the Lord’s business 
is the most important of all business. pp. 42 f. 

There will not be wanting those who will suggest numerous 
changes, who do not know the alphabet of church building, and in 
consequence cannot read a plan, hence are not competent to express 
opinions on the subject. It is presumed that those in charge have 
carefully considered all matters, in all connections, and have deter- 
mined, as they thought best. No change, however insignificant, can 
be made without involving others, and may be vital, so as to necessi- 
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tate an entire change of construction. A trifling change, —the re- 
moval of a pier, or opening, or the change in location of a partition 
wall or doorway, if only a few inches,—may not apparently affect 
anything; but when the roof is reached, is found that a main support 
is removed, and the very nature of the roof construction will not ac- 
commodate itself to the change, necessitating an entire change in 
this, which will necessitate many others. Conditions may prevail, 
which will make this and all resultant modifications complicated and 
expensive: Thus while the change itself may be insignificant, the 
consequential and incidental expense and damage may spoil the 
building and materially increase the cost without corresponding 
benefit. 

Especially guard any effort on the part of builders to induce 
changes; they frequently desire, —especially when working under 
contract, —to open a door fora bill of extras. Changes may be neces- 
sary, and may be advisable in some instances. When considered 
however they should be considered under the advice and counsel of 
the architect. 

An efficient, careful and experienced architect thoroughly con- 
siders or should consider every detail of construction, practically 
erecting the house in his mind, during the development of the plans, 
and has provided for every emergency; consequently the reasons for 
all things may not be apparent in the beginning, but eventually it 
will be found that there is an object or purpose for every part. There- 
fore the plans of the architect should be adhered to literally; should 
anything be vague or misunderstood, or should an error be discovered, 
he should be applied to, for an explanation or correction, as the error 
or discrepency may only be an apparent one. 


Before deciding on any change that may be deemed necessary, 
he should be consulted and requested to arrange for same. Compe- 
tent and honest contractors should be selected, as no amount of skill 
or zeal on the part of the architect or superintendent can compensate 
for a lack of efficiency on the part of the contractor or his workmen, 
a high standard of work may be required which the workmen are not 
competent to execute and may not even comprehend. Doing the best 
they can is not always a sufficient excuse. The contractor should be 
required to employ efficient workmen. Oftentimes more time is spent 
in covering up bad work than would be necessary to do good; all 
these matters should be considered in a contract. 

When the drawings are fully prepared, various contractors are 
invited to submit proposals for the execution of the work in accord- 
ance with the same and the specifications accompanying. In this, 
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only invite such contractors as would be entrusted with the work if 
awarded the contract. Receiving proposals from parties who would 
not be considered is not just and results in confusion and often 
trouble. All notices should plainly stipulate that there is no obliga- 
tion to award the contract to the party submitting the lowest proposal, 
also reserving the right to reject all. In the absence of any such 
notice, the presumption is that the lowest proposal will be accepted, 
and if rejected may result in litigation. 


Proposals may be received and contracts awarded for the whole, 
or divided among different contracts; the former course, except for 
special work, seems the preferable method, as a contract for the 
whole will without question zzclude everything pertaining. Otherwise 
there may be items difficult to determine where they properly belong. 
Conflicts of interest and lack of harmony will most certainly result 
in annoyances, if not unexpected expenses. In all matters pertain- 
ing to contracts, it will be advisable to be guided by the experience 
of the architect, who should advise as to methods and determine as 
to proper forms. He should be consulted on all points, and when 
contractors shall have been selected and the details of the agreement 
determined upon, should write up the contracts, in which shall be 
stipulated distinctly the proposed location, the time to commence work 
on contract; time of completion; forfeil— if any— for noncompli- 
ance; agreement as to insurance; proceedure in case of unsatisfactory 
work or materials; power and authority of the architect, Committee 
or Superintendent; the contract price and the time and manner of 
payments; also a protective clause in case of strikes and the amount 
and character of bond required, tf any. 

The contract should be legally signed by the Contractor and 
Trustees and the bond properly executed. As the laws of different 
States vary in minor points as to forms, etc., the same should then 
be submitted to the Attorney, as regards legal compliance. The 
Standard form of contract which is generally adopted complies with 
the laws, and would be considered, if properly executed, a legal con- 
tract anywhere in the United States; minor technicalities constitute 
the main differences. The experience of the Architect in building 
matters peculiarly fits him to attend to matters pertaining to building 
contracts, and to protect the interest of his clients, better than can 
be done by any other. 

In awarding the contracts, it may develop that it is impossible 
to secure a competent builder to assume the contract for the stipu- 
lated amount. The carefully prepared estimates of the architects 
should avoid this contingency; still they are not infallible. The 
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matter of cost is largely one of opinion. Qualities of material may 
be carefully computed, quality and character of same are determined 
by the specifications, all having a market value. The exact amount. 
of labor required is however largely a matter of opinion or conjec- 
ture, although same may be approximately estimated, while the price 
of labor is determined or definite. | 

One contractor may possess advantages and facilities not pos- 
sessed by others, and may calculate on larger profits. All these 
varying conditions will result in varying prices. Hence it need be 
no surprise to receive proposals from equally responsible and efficient 
men varying as much as fifty per cent. If contractors with fixed 
conditions thus vary, it need occasion no surprise if the architect 
should. He may be over-sanguine in his ability, or hope for favor- 
able conditions and estimate accordingly, or he may be conservative 
and anticipate the worst and thus estimate high. His experience, 
knowledge of conditions and prevailing prices, should enable him to 
arrive at as conservative an estimate as can be made in the prelimi- 
nary stages. If it should develop that no proposal can be secured 
within the limit, the question will then arise, What modifications are 
possible without detriment? The fertility of resource of a competent 
architect is generally competent to adjust this without difficulty. 

_ Whatever is determined on should be thoroughly indicated, 
agreed to and incorporated in the contracts, so that no further change 
will be required. ... pp. 43 ff. 

In soliciting proposals for the erection of any building, it is pre- 
sumed that it is the intention of the owners to proceed with the work, 
and that the proposal of one of those solicited will be accepted, — 
presumably the lowest; — and unless the right of rejecting any or all 
proposals is stipulated, the owner will be liable to the party who sub- 
mits the lowest proposal, for damages for refusal to enter into con- 
tract. This responsibility will not pertain, however, in the case of a 
proposal submitted which has in no way been solicited, or considera- 
tion implied by acceptance. A proposal should not be rejected with- 
out reason, especially if it should be the lowest. The form of con- 
tract which most nearly covers all contingencies, is known as the 
“Standard form,’’ and is generally accepted and used in practice 
throughout the United States. This was formulated by Committees 
from the American Institute of Architects and the National Associa- 
tion of Builders, with legal advice, and is considered the best form of 
building contract in use. 

The law presumes that the party contracting to erect a building 
according to provisions of a contract, drawings and specifications, 
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understands them, and he will not be allowed to escape liability on 
the ground that he exercised ordinary care and skill to understand 
the same but failed to comprehend them. 

The law also presumes that he is competent to fulfill its stipula- 
tions, and further imposes on him the duty of executing his work 
with diligence and care, and when time is not stated a reasonable 
time will be inferred, and his duty is, to faithfully carry out the plans 
placed in his hands, strictly in accordance with the stipulations of 
the contract, he is responsible for those whom he employs, and is 
liable for damages for any unnecessary delays. ... pp. 91 f. 

When a party contracts for the erection of a building, he agrees 
to pay for that which is not in existence at the time of the agreement, 
and it is but reasonable that the work to be performed should be sub- 
ject to approval, by some one competent to pass on the character and 
quality of work and materials. Yet it would virtually check a great 
proportion of builders, if they were obliged to wait until the com- 
pletion of their entire undertaking before being paid. This objection 
is met by adopting a method or plan of paying a certain percentage 
as the work progresses, always taking care that enough will remain 
due the contractor upon completion to make good any defects which 
may be discovered prior to final payment. 

These partial or accommodation payments are only made on 
account of the work done, or are really advances or loans made with 
the work done as security and must not be construed as acceptance, the 
work only being accepted asa whole. These partial payments may 
be based on estimates made periodically — generally monthly, —as 
to the value of the material delivered or placed in the structural 
position and the work executed, reserving a certain percentage, 
usually 10 to 20 per cent. for contingencies; or the payment of certain 
specified sums at certain stages of the work. 

As the Architect is the natural and proper arbiter of all disputes 
which may arise between the owner and contractor, supposed to be 
thoroughly competent and conversant with all the details of the 
building art, with his reputation depending upon the perfect execu- 
tion of his designs; it is therefore advisable, that a provision making 
his certificate or that of a competent superintendent necessary as a 
condition precedent to the payment of any money, and should be in- 
cluded in the contract. Under these conditions no certificate except 
the final one can be considered or construed as an award or ac- 
ceptance, and compensation cannot be claimed or collected for work 
which has been performed and which is not satisfactory. The Anal 
certificate must be procured as evidence, and unless fraud can be 
proven is final and conclusive to both parties. pp. 93 ff. 
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Those with experience know, that by some mysterious process 
of calculation things valued afterward always cost more than if con- 
tracted for beforehand: likewise, the value of work added is always 
greater than for the same work omitted. A bill of extras is a bill of 
horrors to any owner or conscientious architect and is to be avoided, 
complete plans and specifications should dothis. It is well to stipu- 
late in contract, ‘‘that no allowance will be made for any extras, un- 
less the same shall have been done in pursuance of a written con- 
tract or order signed by the architect or superintendent, and the price 
agreed upon previous to execution and endorsed on said order.’’ 

It is an established and well settled fact, that an owner can re- 
cover damages for inferior work or materials, but that the contractor 
cannot recover for better materials or work than specified, without 
the direction or consent of those in authority; supplying such work 
and materials being voluntary and not obligatory. pp. 96 f. 

Where a building contract makes no reference to old structures 
to be removed, standing upon the land, the materials become the 
property of the builder, and the owner is not entitled to allowance 
therefor. 

Nearly every locality has its own ordinances or laws regarding 
the use of highways and streets for or during building operations. 
Also certain general or special building laws; non-compliance con- 
stitutes a nuisance or a violation. The owner may be responsible 
for abatement, damages or neglect according to the nature of con- 
tract. Where the builder contracts to do the entire work, employing 
his own mechanics and assuming entire charge over the construc- 
tion of the building, the owner cannot be held liable for injuries 
caused by the builder during the progress of the work. p. 99. 

As there is always a certain amount of responsibility which 
cannot be avoided, it is essential that honest competent contractors 
should be selected, and not allow the price to alone determine. An 
owner cannot avoid responsibility who knowingly accepts a care- 
less, incompetent, or dishonest contractor, and the fact that he em- 
ploys an architect or superintendent to oversee the work will not 
relieve him. No amount of supervision will make an incompetent 
man competent, or a dishonest man honest. p. 99. 


It may be proper to mention in this connection another 
work on church architecture, published some years ago in 
Europe. It is ‘‘'Das evangelische Kirchengebäude. Ein 
Ratgeber für Geistliche und Freunde kirchlicher Kunst 
herausgegeben in Verbindung mit Baurat Dr. Mothes in 
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Leipzig und Architekt Priifer in Berlin von Victor Schultze, 
Professor der Theologie. Leipzig, Georg Böhme. 1886.”’ 
This book of 138 pages, the joint production of a theologian 
and two experts in architecture, is in some respects superior 
to Mr. Kramer’s work. For one thing, the ‘‘Institutional 
Church’? is delightfully nowhere in the German book. The 
building of which the authors treat and for the construction 
and equipment of which they give advice, is a CHURCH, 
and all the details recommended are churchly, as, e. g., in 
reference to decorative painting, the altar, baptismal font, 
crucifix, communion vessels, hymn-boards, and other things 
of which the American book has little or nothing to say. 
Should a member of a building committee ask us: ‘‘Which 
of the two books would you advise us to get?’’ we should 
answer: If you want a brief statement of what may be 
deemed proper, decorous, in good churchly taste or style, 
get the German book. If you want to be told by one who 
knows what would be advantageous, practical, truly eco- 
nomical, and, also in a good sense of the term, ‘‘up to 
date,’’ get the American book. If you would profit from 
the one as well as from the other so as to go about your 
committee work zntelligently, get them both. And if you 
think that either book, or both books together, would en- 
able you to do more and go into building professtonally, 
rivaling or superseding the architect, then by all means 
get— neither. A. G. 
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The Pulpit. 


SERMON delivered at Bethlehem Church, St. Louts, Mo., 
on the 10th Sunday after Trinity, 1889, at the ordina- 
tion and installation of Rev. F. Adams, first pastor of 
Grace Ev. Luth. Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


Acıs 20, 28. 


In Christ our Lord dearly beloved: 


God, our heavenly Father, has at last fulfilled our prayer 
and granted what we so long have wished for, an English 
Lutheran missionary and pastor, who is to reside in our 
midst and devote all his time and strength to the building 
up of an English Lutheran congregation in.this city, stand- 
ing in doctrine and practice on the same foundation with 
the German Lutheran Synod of Missouri. I doubt not, you 
all return thanks to the Lord for this His grace and good- 
ness. But having an English Lutheran missionary and 
pastor in your midst, you are not thereby released from all 
obligation to work for your English Lutheran congregation. 
From this day both you and your pastor must unceasingly 
pray God to bless your united efforts in the faithful perform- 
ance of your respective duties. Therefore I intend on this 
occasion to encourage our new missionary for English home 
mission and your new pastor to do his duty among you and 
in his field of labor, and also to exhort you all to value and 
receive his labor as God requires of you. I shall therefore 
call your attention to 


THE PASTOR’S DUTY, 


and endeavor to set forth, 


I. What his duty ts, and 
II. What should move him to perform it. 
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I. 


Our text is taken from the words which St. Paul ad- 
dressed to the elders of Ephesus. He desired to exhort 
them to diligence in their work as pastors and therefore re- 
minded them of their duties while holding their pastoral 
office. What Paul charged these elders or pastors to do, 
must be done by all pastors. What, then, is the duty of a 
pastor? St. Paul says: ‘‘Take heed unto yourselves and to 
all the flock.’’ Following the example given by the inspired 
apostle, I must first of all, my dear brother, ask you to ‘‘take 
heed unto yourself.”’ For how can we expect you to take 
heed to the flock, if you do not even take heed unto your- 
self? But what does this mean: ‘‘7ake heed unto your- 
self!?’’ Nothing less than that you should make the sal- 
vation of your own soul the main object of your life. By 
the grace of God, and through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
you have been brought to a living faith in our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. ‘*Zake heed,’’ lest you yourself pluck 
such faith from your heart and cast it from you. Put on the 
armor of the Lord and battle bravely against the foes which 
seek to rob you of this gift of God, against the world, the 
devil, and your own flesh, and remember that loss of faith 
sweeps from your soul all hope of salvation. Never neglect 
an opportunity offered by your Savior to grow in faith, in 
knowledge, in charity, in holiness. Continue instant in 
prayer, but above all, cease not to pray that you may by the 
power of God be kept through faith unto salvation (1 Pet. 
1, 5; Phil. 1, 6.). 

Thus taking heed unto yourself it is your duty as pastor 
also to take heed unto all the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseer. In other words, you are to 
care for the spiritual welfare of your congregation. But 
what is the flock to which you are totake heed? Paul tells 
us by inımediately adding, ‘‘to feed the church of God.’ 
The congregation to which you are called, and all who will 
be gathered into its fold while you are its pastor, is, then, 
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your flock. Christ Himself compares the church to a flock, 
of which He is the chief shepherd, having in His employ 
assistants, servants, rather, the ministers of the gospel, to 
each of whom He entrusts a small flock, which is a part of 
the whole. 

To this flock, then, to which the pastor is called, he is 
to take heed. — Let us not forget that Paul tells pastors to 
take heed ‘‘¢o ALL the flock.’’ A flock may contain not only 
healthy, but also ailing sheep. So a congregation may have 
in its midst such members as are sound and strong in their 
Christianity, and some who are but weak. The strong in 
faith are not to be neglected on account of the weak in faith, 
neither must they receive attention at the cost of the weak 
in faith. ‘The pastor is to take heed to all.— The flock or 
church of God contains not only grown people, whom Christ 
terms His sheep, but also young people and children, whom 
Christ receives as His lambs. ‘The pastor should attend to 
both. He must not believe that those in riper years than 
himself are well able to take care of themselves without his 
assistance, neither must he look upon young people and 
children as too insignificant for his attention. Should any 
thought of this kind arise in you, then turn to John 21, 
15. 17, where Christ bids Simon Peter: ‘‘Feed my lambs, 
feed my sheep.’’ Read the words of St. John (1 John 
2, 13): ‘‘I write unto you fathers, because ye have known 
Him, that is from the beginning. I write unto you young 
men, because ye have overcome the wicked one. I write 
unto you, little children, because you have known the 
father.”’ 

From this you see, my friends, that you can not re- 
ceive the labor of your pastor according to the will of God, 
without permitting him to take heed to you all. You young 
people and children must not suppose the pastor to be here 
only for the aged, as if Christianity were a matter to which 
you need not attend before you become gray; neither should 
the more advanced in years despise the pastor’s labor, as if 
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their age and experience in life and Christianity put them 
above needing the assistance of a young man. No, if you 
belong to the flock, to the church of God, it is the pastor’s 
duty to take heed unto you also, no matter what your age, 
wisdom, or experience may be. 

Now, what is meant by taking heed unto the flock? 
Paul tells us, saying: ‘‘To feed the church of God.’’ The 
flock is fed for the purpose of sustaining life in its members, 
and that they may becoine strong and defend themselves 
when attacked, and resist all that might otherwise do them 
harm. But what is the food which the pastor is to give to 
the congregation? It is not earthly, bodily, but spiritual 
food, it is the word of God, whereby the soul may be 
strengthened and kept in faith in Jesus Christ unto salva- 
tion. The way in which the pastor is to give this food to 
his flock, the church of God, zs by teaching and preaching 
the word and administering the holy sacraments. By teach- 
ing children in a parochial school the word of God and in- 
structing them in the way unto salvation by impressing the 
simple bible truth contained in our Lutheran Catechism 
into their hearts and minds, by proclaiming in public ser- 
mons to young and old the revealed word of the Old and 
New Testament, a pastor ‘‘feeds the church of God.’’ That 
is the reason why Paul requires of every pastor in the first 
place, that he be ‘‘apt to teach.’’ And in order that all 
may know that it is the duty of the pastor, as such, to teach 
only God’s word, the apostle bids Timothy (2 Tim. 4, 2): 
‘‘Preach the word.’’ He is not to preach anything that 
might seem reasonable or agreeable to himself, but must 
strictly preach the zord of God as it is contained in the 
Bible, and he is not to deviate one line from this rule of 
doctrine. No matter if he make friend or enemy, no matter 
if such course seem to open a large field of labor before him 
or to cut off all hopes of working progress in the Lord’s 
vineyard, his line of duty is marked out for him by the divine 
command, Tit. 2, 1: ‘‘But speak thou the things which 
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become sound doctrine.’’ If he should ever teach or preach 
that which he knows to be contrary to the Holy Bible, he 
would become a wolf that destroys and devours the flock of 
God, instead of feeding it. And if fear or favor of men 
should ever move him to cede any doctrine of the Bible, he 
would be guilty of robbing the flock of that food which the 
chief Shepherd Himself has provided for it. It is his duty 
to teach and preach in such a manner, that he may one day 
say to his congregation (Acts 20, 26. 27): ‘‘Wherefore I 
take you to record this day, that I am pure from the blood 
of all men. For I have not shunned to declare unto you 
all the counsel of God.”’ 

So the Bible shows, that the congregation must not 
suppose their pastor to be here only for the purpose of help- 
ing you to while away your leisure hours; neither are you 
to expect him to elevate the standard of your community in 
social matters, in politics, art, science, etc. Officially, as 
pastor, he has nothing to do with such things. Then, 
again, you must not censure him for teaching you and re- 
quiring you to receive all the doctrines of the Bible. There 
are many doctrines in the Scriptures which no man can 
fathom. They may seem foolish to the reason of natural 
man, or to be far behind the times and unsuitable for our 
present age of reason and advanced stage of intelligence. 
But you must not require your pastor to drop or conceal 
such points. On the contrary, if he shows you, that what 
he preaches is taken from the Bible, you are to receive it 
as God’s eternal truth, which you may not deny or resist 
wilfully and pertinaciously without cutting yourselves off 
from the flock of Christ. God’s word and not man’s rea- 
son must reign supreme in God’s Church: that is the rule 
to which the congregation should bind itself and its pastor. 

Now, what is this word of God with which the pastor 
is to feed the Church of God? It is twofold, it is the Law 
and the Gospel. The law is that portion of God’s word 
which tells us what we must do and not do, and how we 
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are to be. If we study the law, we shall find, that God re- 
quires full and perfect freedom from all sin, and unspotted 
holiness. He judges not only our actions, but also our 
thoughts and the desires and inclinations of our hearts. 
No living being can be sincere and yet say (Prov. 20, 9): 
‘‘I have my heart clean, I am free from my sin.’’ No, 
every single soul must cry out over its own sins and the 
sins of its fellowmen and say (Ps. 106, 6): ‘‘We have 
sinned with our fathers, we have committed iniquity, we 
have done wickedly.’’ For all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God (Rom. 3, 23). So the pastor must, 
from the law, show that all men are sinners, and that our 
human nature is naturally depraved, and it is his duty to 
point out sins in particular, where he meets them. The 
pastor’s duty is enjoined in the words (Is. 58, 1): ‘‘Cry 
loud, spare not, lift up your voice like a trumpet, and show 
my people their transgression, and the house of Jacob their 
sins.’’ If he fails to do this, he prevents his flock from 
seeking salvation. 

So then, my dear friends, if you wish your pastor to do 
his duty, do not try to detain him from preaching the law. 
Let him lay open to you the sinfulness of your hearts; do 
not become angry at him for pointing out your sins to you; 
for by so doing he is to benefit you, while, if he neglect his 
duty and fail to preach the law, he will do you no good, 
but prevent you, as far as he is concerned, from being con- 
cerned about the salvation of your souls. 

But I have already said that the word of God which the 
pastor must preach does not only consist of the law but of 
the gospel also. Were the pastor to do nothing but preach 
the law, he would sadly neglect the flock entrusted to his 
care; instead of feeding them, he would starve them to 
death. By the law comes knowledge of sin, but it can not 
save from sin. It shows the disease, but is not able to 
cure. It makes man hungry for salvation, but may not 
bring salvation. All this must be done by the gospel. 
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When, therefore, Paul makes it the duty of the pastor to 
feed the flock, he has in mind most especially the preach- 
ing of the gospel. The gospel is that part of God’s word 
which tells us of the work of salvation performed by our 
Savior Jesus Christ. It tells us how the Son of God, by 
whom all things were made, became a man for our sake; 
how He, the holy One, fulfilled all the law for all men; how 
He, the innocent One, suffered Himself to be abused and 
sacrificed on the cross for the sins of all men; how God be- 
came reconciled to the world through the satisfaction made 
by His Son for our sins, and how God is willing to forgive 
all our sins and receive us as His children and heirs of 
heaven, if we but be reconciled to Him through faith in His 
Son. But the gospel is not a mere history of facts, it is also 
a power of God. I have said God desires us to be recon- 
ciled to Himself through faith in His Son. But how are we 
to come to this faith, we, who can not by nature receive 
the things of the Spirit of God? The gospel is the means 
through which God plants faith in our hearts. It is the in- 
corruptible seed of which we may be born again unto life in 
Christ, for (Rom. 10, 17) ‘‘faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God.’’ It is the food that makes 
the weak in faith strong, it is the oil that keeps the light of 
our faith burning. The gospel (1 Cor. 1, 18), ‘‘the preach- 
ing of the cross, is to them that perish foolishness; but unto 
us which are saved, it is the power of God,’’ 1t makes us 
wise unto salvation. 

This gospel, this breath of life, which quickens the 
sinner from spiritual death, which strenghtens and keeps 
us in faith to eternal life, this gospel must be that, with 
which the pastor feeds the church of God. May you, then, 
my dear brother, never forget that your whole pastoral duty 
is comprised in the charge pronounced by the Lord Himself 
(Mark 16, 16): ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.’’ All that you say or do, your 
teaching, rebuking, reproving, exhorting, must be done to 
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pave the way for the glad tidings that forgiveness of sin 
was prepared for us by Christ’s obedience unto death, by 
which the troubled hearts are comforted. Lift up your 
heart and vow to God and this congregation (1 Cor. 2, 2): 
‘‘T determine not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.’’ Doing this ‘‘you will both save 
yourself and them that hear you.’’ 

And as for you, my dear friends of this congregation, 
do you with meekness receive the ingrafted word, which is 
able to save your souls. (James 1, 21.) Never get tired of 
hearing that old, old story. Hear it with pleasure. Above 
all, let it enter into your hearts, that it may be the seed of 
living faith in you. It is the power of God to save you. 
Pray God that you may never resist this His power, but be 
saved by His gospel from the death, into which sin has cast. 
you. Feed upon the gospel of Christ, that you may become 
strong sheep of the flock of God, and ready to resist those 
who would separate you from your good Shepherd Jesus 
Christ. There are many that will attempt to rob you of 
your faith; there is the devil, there is yourown flesh, there is 
the world with its persecution, its allurements to sin, its false 
prophets. Let me call your attention especially to the latter. 

Christ Himself warned us: Beware of false prophets, 
and all the apostles never weary of telling the Christians to 
beware of false prophets, that is, men who pretend to preach 
God’s word, but who really corrupt God’s word by their 
own imaginations. Such men are dangerous. They offer 
poison to the flock which should have healthy food. They 
bring death into the church of God. That is why Christ 
calls them ravening wolves. It is of such. false prophets 
that Paul speaks immediately after our text (Acts 20, 29), 
calling them ‘‘grievous wolves not sparing the flock, speak- 
ing perverse things, to draw away disciples after them.’’ 
And he then proceeds to tell pastors, v. 31: ‘‘ Therefore 
watch.’’ And so, my dear brother, I must tell you: ‘‘ Theve- 
fore watch.’’ Show your congregation the errors into which 
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they are apt to fall. Be a faithful shepherd in this, that 
you protect your flock against the false doctrines of false 
prophets. And do you all examine diligently all that you 
hear, examine it by the light of God’s word, and if it does 
not bear this examination, reject it as you would poison. 

Having shown you the main parts of the pastor’s duty, 
let me now add a few words to show you: 


II. 
What should move the pastor to perform his duty. 


As a rule people practise a profession in order to gain 
a livelihood, and to accumulate money. Now is it this 
that should move a pastor to do his duty? No! It is true 
(1 Cor. 9, 14): ‘‘Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gospel,’’ and 
‘She that feeds a flock should eat of the milk of the flock’? 
(v. 7). It should not be necessary for a pastor who labors 
in the word and doctrine, to seek a living by other means, 
but should receive what he needs from the church. But 
that is not what should move him to serve as a pastor; for 
St. Peter (1 Pet. 5, 2) warns pastors: ‘'Feed the flock of 
God which is among you... . not for filthy lucre.’’ As 
love of money should not move a person to perform the 
duties of a pastor, so should the love of sway never be his 
motive. Luke 22, 25. Christ tells His ministers that they 
should not be as the kings of the gentiles, who exercise 
lordship and authority; and Peter admonishes them (1 Pet. 
5, 2. 3): ‘‘Feed the flock ... neither as being lords over 
God’s heritage;’’ and as Paul speaks of all pastors, saying 
to the congregations (2 Cor. 24): ‘‘Not for that we have 
dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy.’’ 

What, then, should move a pastor to perform the duties 
of his office faithfully? St. Paul gives two motives in the 
words of our text: 1) ‘‘over the which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers to feed the church of God.’’ Who is it, 
then, that gives pastors to the church. According to our 
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text it is God. The pastor is called by the congregation, 
that is true; but the congregation acts as God’s instrument, 
through which God calls. It is the Holy Ghost that makes 
men pastors or overseers. ‘The pastor is, therefore, in the 
Lord’s service, he is a servant of God in a special sense. 
Should a person be backward in serving such a Master? 
Never! Should not the pastor seek God’s favor? But how 
can he expect God to favor him, if he refuses to do what 
God has commanded? There is no master so just and power- 
ful to punish the disobedient as the Lord. And, again, who 
is so able and willing to reward a faithful servant as the 
Lord? Does not heaven and earth belong to Him? Is it 
not altogether impossible for God to lie? (Hebr. 6, 18.) 
And has He not promised (Matt. 25, 21) to make him who 
has been faithful over a few things ruler over many things, 
and to receive him into the joy of the Lord? Should not 
this gracious promise move a pastor to serve his divine Lord 
faithfully? 

So it should be with you also, my dear brother. You 
must ever remember, that the Holy Ghost, Almighty God, 
has made you overseer of this congregation and placed you 
into this field of labor. You are, then, not at liberty to 
come and to go at your pleasure. This flock has been en- 
trusted to your care by your Lord and Master, and it is He, 
and He alone, who is to decide when your labor in this part 
of the church is to cease. Never forget, that God made 
you overseer of this flock. Let this truth encourage and 
move you to do your duty with all diligence. The work to 
be done will often seem too hard, and you will as an Eng- 
lish Lutheran pastor and missionary meet with many ob- 
stacles where you have not expected to find them, and you 
will be tempted to take your hand from the heavy plow. 
But in such moments look forward to the joy prepared in 
heaven for faithful pastors; think of the everlasting future 
where you shall rest your weary limbs in the bosom of Him 
who has graciously received you into the number of His as- 
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sistants and who is your Good Shepherd. If the delusive 
pleasures of this world should seek to draw you from the 
work which your Creator and Savior commanded you to do, 
then remember that the world and all its pleasure will soon 
pass away, but that you will one day be placed before the 
judgment seat of your Lord, to give an account of your 
stewardship as shepherd of His flock. How terrible if He 
should find you wanting and drive you from His face. 
Therefore, never forget that the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseer. — 

But you, my dear congregation, should also be mind- 
ful of these truths. Sooner or later you will find that your 
new pastor is but a man, wrestling against his flesh and 
blood; you will see that he can not please all. Then re- 
member that God made him your overseer, and beware lest 
you forget God’s word (1 Chron. 16, 22): ‘‘Touch not 
mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm.’’ Do not by 
threat or bribe try to degrade the servant of God to a serv- 
ant of man. ‘Though he is responsible to you for what he 
does, yet in the first place he is responsible to God. Do as 
Paul tells you (1 Thess. 5, 13): ‘‘Esteem him very highly 
in love for his work’s sake.’’ As he labors in the word and 
doctrine, let him be counted worthy of double honor (1 Tim. 
5,17). He needs all the encouragement you can give him. 
I am confident that I have not spoken to you in vain. 

The second motive for a pastor to do his duty is con- 
tained in the words: ‘‘feed the church of God, which He 
hath purchased with His own blood.’ What, then, is it 
that God has committed to the care of the pastor? Is it 
gold and silver and precious stones? Or is it an empire, or 
is it the world, or is it even heaven with its treasures? No 
—all this cost God no more than the word he spoke while 
creating it. But that which God entrusts to the pastor had 
to be purchased by God Himself. And the price He paid 
was nothing less than God’s own blood. What can we 
think of more precious than God’s blood? And yet even 
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this was the price at which He purchased the church, over 
which, my dear brother, He has made you an overseer. 
Should not that move you to do your duty with all care and 
diligence? What? —If God hastened to lay down His own 
- life for the souls here present, can you for a moment hesi- 
‘tate to place all your time, all your care, all your labor, all 
your thoughts, yea, all your prayers and wishes at the service 
of these precious jewels which your Lord has entrusted 
to your care? O never forget that if the whole world were 
placed under your hands, your responsibility would not be 
so great as it is now, even if your charge comprised but one 
person; for that one person has been purchased by the 
blood of God. Labor faithfully, then, that you may by 
the grace of your God be the instrument to bring into the 
mansions of your divine Master that which He bought at so 
high a price. Fear not, the Lord is with you. He will 
give Spirit and power to the word you shall preach; He 
will strengthen and keep you by His Holy Ghost to do His 
work. Let this be your comfort under all trials. 

And you, my dear friends and meinbers of Grace con- 
gregation, do not forget tlıat you were purchased with the 
blood of God, purchased from all sins, from death and from 
the power of the devil. God purchased you, that you 
might be made to enjoy eternal salvation, to which He de- 
sires to bring you tlırough the ministry of your pastor. Do 
not resist His grace. Attend diligently to the word of God 
preached by this His servant. Pray the Lord to give him 
wisdom and power and zeal; pray to God to give you under- 
standing and willingness to receive with meekness the en- 
grafted word, which is able to save your souls (James 
1, 21). Then He wlıo has purchased botlı pastor and con- 
gregation will, when the proper time shall come, place you 
as precious jewels before His heavenly throne and feed the 
shepherd and the flock with never ending joy and bliss, for 
the sake of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Amen. God 
grant it. Amen. C.L. J. 
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(Continued.) 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


The attributes of God are INDIVISIBILITY, IMMUTABIL- 
ITY, INFINITY, LIFE, INTELLIGENCE, WISDOM, WILL, HOLI- 
NESS, JUSTICE, TRUTH, GOODNESS, AND POWER. The first 
three of the series have been termed zegative, intransitive, 
quiescent, or immanent, the rest, positive, transitive, opera- 
tive, oremanent, attributes. Others have classified the divine 
attributes as zncommuntzcable attributes, or propertzes, which 
are only in God and in no wise or measure in created things, 
and communicable attributes, or perfecttons, such as holi- 
ness,!) life,?) etc., which may in a mode and measure be 
communicated to created beings, as men and angels. 


INDIVISIBILITY. 


God is indivisible inasmuch as he is not a compound 
being, not made up of component parts, or of a substance 
and of qualities inherent in such substance, but absolutely 


1) Lev. 19, 2. 1 Pet. 1, 15. Matt. 25, 31. 
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simple in his divine essence or attributes. God sazd unto 
Moses: ‘‘I am that Iam.’’‘) Whatever God is, he is whole 
and entire. The divine trinity in the divine unity is not 
a trinity of parts in a unity of person. If it were, not one 
or each of the three, but only the three together, could be 
truly said to be the one and only God, the First and the 
Last, besides whom there is no God.?) Man is a compound 
being, composed of parts, body and soul, neither of which 
isaman. The human soul is not a man; the human body 
is not a man; the two together constitute a man. But the 
Father is God, whole and entire; the Son is God, whole 
and entire; the Holy Ghost is God, whole and entire, He, 
who is that He is. Again, in created things, the attributes 
are qualities inherent in the substance. Holiness was a con- 
created quality of the angels; but Satan and his host have 
lost that attribute and have become unclean spirits;*) and 
yet though they have not kept their first estate,‘) they are 
angels,°) as really and truly as before; for God calls them so. 
But whatever is in God is God himself, whole and entire. 
In God is love, the love of God ;*) but God zs Love as well,’) 
love being his very essence. /m Christ was life;*) but he 
ts life as well,®) essentially life. With him is wisdom, the 
attribute of the only wise God;”) but that attribute is God 
himself, the Maker of heaven and earth,"”) eternal, essential 
Wisdom. God said: ‘‘Let there be light;’’™) but that Word 
was God.¥) Thus God is not his substance and the sum of 
his attributes, but each of his attributes is identical with his 
essence. There is in him neither partition nor division. He 
as that he ts. 


1) Exod. 3, 14. 2) Vid. supra, pp. 7—9. 

3) Mark 1, 23. 4) Jude 6. 2 Pet. 2, 4. 

5) Ibid. Matt. 25, 41. 6) Rom. 5, 5.8; 8,35. 2 Cor. 13, 14. 
7) 1 John 4, 16. 8) John 1, 4. 

9) John 11, 25. 10) Job 12, 13. 1 Tim. 1, 17. 

11) Prov. 8, 12. 14—30. 12) Gen. 1, 3. 
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IMMUTABILITY. 


God is immutable inasmuch as in his essence or attri- 
butes there never has been, nor ever will be, nor can be, 
any increase or decrease, any development or evolution, any 
improvement or deterioration, or any change of whatever 
kind. He says: ‘‘/ am the Lord; I change not.’’‘!) He is 
the Father of lights, in whom there is no variableness.?) 
‘‘Variableness,’’ tapallayy, says more than ‘‘variation,’’ 
napddakec. The former excludes even the possibility of the 
latter. There car be no change in God; he is that he is.?) 
Man is changeable and undergoes many changes. We wake 
and sleep; but dehold, he that keepeth Israel shall netther 
slumber nor sleeß,*) the everlasting God, the Lord, the Crea- 
tor of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither ts weary.) 
We pass from youth to old age through stages of develop- 
ment, growth, and decay; of created things, the Psalmist 
says: They shall perish ...; yea, all of them shall wax old 
like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change them, and 
they shall be changed;*) but of God he says: Zhou shalt en- 
dure...; thou art the same, and thy years shall have no 
end.) He is the zxcorruptible God,®) who only hath immor- 
tality..) We change our minds; but the counsel of the Lord 
standeth forever, the thoughts of his heart to all genera- 
tions.) The Strength of Israel will not lie nor repent; for 
he is not a man, that he should repent.™) In God, it has 
been well said, repentance is not a change of will, but a 
will to change, and the term itself is an anthropopathism as 
so many others found in Scripture.”) 

That God cannot change is also, in a manner, implied 
in his indivisibility. His attributes must be always the same, 


1) Mal. 8, 6. me ab 2) James 1, 17. 

3) Exod. 3, 14. 4) Ps. 121, 4. 

5) Is. 40, 28. 6) Ps. 102, 26. 27. 

7) Ibid. 8) Rom. 1, 23. &pdaprog Dede. 
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since each attribute of God is his essence, his whole es- 
sence. Being essentially Love, he must always be love, or 
he would cease to be God. And so with every other divine 
attribute, each being essentially God, to suppose even a 
momentary cessation would be tantamount to a denial 
of God. 


INFINITY. 


God is infinite, inasmuch as he is not limited by space 
or time, there being in him no distinction of here and there, 
sooner or later, his essence and attributes being unmeasure- 
able, omnipresent, eternal. In God there is not quantity, 
but immensity, not succession, but permanence. 7he heaven 
and heaven of heavens cannot contain him,') who says of 
himself: ‘‘Do not / fill heaven and earth?’’*) If we ask, 
‘*Is God in heaven?’’ the Scriptures answer, Yes, our God 
ts in the heavens,*) and we are taught to pray to him, saying: 
Our Father, which art in heaven.) And if we ask, ‘‘Is 
God on earth?’’ the Scriptures answer, Yes, he is the Lord 
in the midst of the earth,;*) he was with Adam in Paradise,®) 
with Pharao’s host in the Red Sea,’) with Moses on the 
mountain ;*) he is not far from every one of us;?) he dwells 
in the hearts of all believers.”°) But if we ask, is he in- 
cluded in any space, great or small, Scripture tells us that 
he who dwells with him that ts of a contrite heart and 
humble spirit™) is the high and lofty One that inhabits eter- 
nity ,'*) whose habitation is infinity; for the heaven and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain him. While he fills 
heaven and earth, he is not encompassed by heaven and 
earth, but is higher than the heavens,") yea, he hath meas- 


1) 1 Kings 8, 27. 2 Chron. 2, 6. 2) Jer. 23, 24. 
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ured the waters in the hollow of his hand and meted out 
heaven with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measure,!) and in him we live and move and have our 
being.*) Being indivisible, he is not diffused through space, 
not extended through and beyond the universe, but he whom 
the heavens cannot contain is whole and entire in the heart 
of a little child. Even finite spirits are not related to space 
in the same manner as material substances, which exist in 
space circumscriptively. Our souls are not partly in the 
head and partly in the feet, and thus by division distributed 
throughout the various parts of our bodies; it is the same 
soul that feels in the fingertips, hears through the ears, and 
sees through the eyes, and an amputation of a foot is not a 
‘diminution of the soul. But the human soul is finite, exist- 
ing definitely, confined to a somewhere, while God, being 
infinite, is everywhere. There is no fleeing from his pres- 
ence, as the Psalmist says: Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I as- 
cend up into heaven, thou (whole and entire) art there; tf 
I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there (whole and 
entire). Jf J take the wings of the morning and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead 
me and thy right hand shall hold me.*) 

The ubiquity of God is a ubiquity of all his attributes, 
each of which is himself; his power, his wisdom, his good- 
ness, his truth is everywhere. 7%y mercy, O Lord, 1s in 
the heavens; and thy faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. 
Thy righteousness 1s like the great mountains, thy judg- 
ments are a great deep; O Lord, thou preservest man and 
beast,‘) says David. Therefore, Jet all the earth fear the 
Lord; let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of 
him ;*) and as the Lord hath prepared his throne in the 
heavens, and his kingdom ruleth over all: bless the Lora, 


1) Is. 40, 12. 2) Acts 17, 28. 
3) Ps. 139, 7—10. 4) Ps. 36, 6. 7. 
5) Ps. 33, 8. 
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ye his angels..., bless the Lord, all hts works tn all places 
of his dominion; bless the Lord, O my soul.) 

But God is likewise unlimited by time; he is eternal. 
There is in him no sooner nor later, no past nor future, but 
a continual, unbroken, eternal present. David the psalmist 
lived in his time, from the day of his birth to the day of his 
death, long after the days of creation. But God says by 
David to him who is before David, ‘‘ Thou art my son: THIS 
DAY have I begotten thee.’’*) God’s day is not time but 
eternity, not only without end, but also without beginning, 
as Moses says: Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or even thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting thou art God.*) He is the 
everlasting God,*) the king eternal.®) He is the Lord, the 
first and the last,®) who says: ‘‘ Before me there was no God, 
neither shall there be after me.") Having no one before him 
and no one after him, he existed before all other existence 
and exists in endless existence; or he would not be God. 
There is in God no succession. When he says: ‘‘J am 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending,’’*) and 
describes himself as the Lord which is and was, and which 
is to come,?) he does not thereby ascribe to himself inception 
and termination and succession of existence, but indeter- 
minate existence, having no azte, no post, no preus, no fos- 
terius. Being himself the beginning, he Aad no beginning; 
being himself the end, he Aas no end; being at once he who 
is and was and zs to come, he does not exist successively, 
but simultaneously. One day 1s with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day;™) in him neither 
the one nor the other is time, made up of successive hours, 
the number of which determines the difference between a 


1) Ps. 103, 19—22. 2) Ps. 2, 7. 

3) Ps. 90, 2. 4) Is. 40, 28. Gen. 21, 33. 
5) 1 Tim. 1, 17. 6) Is. 41, 4; 44, 6. 

7) Is. 43, 10. 8) Rev. 1, 8. 

9) Ibid. 10) 2 Pet. 3, 8. 
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day and a thousand years. With God there is no such 
difference. To us the moments, the seconds and minutes 
and hours and days come and go and pass away from us, 
we ourselves being finite. But God is infinite, and there is 
no passing away from him. As he is present to all things 
regardless of space, he is also present to all things regard- 
less of time. A thousand years are to God precisely what a 
thousand miles are to him, simply presence; and a day and 
a mile are to him likewise presence. There is with him no 
difference of space and no difference of time, because there 
is with him neither space nor time, all distances being here 
with him, and all durations being zow with him. 


LIFE. 


God is life inasmuch as he has his being of himself, 
and of himself knows, wills, and does whatever he knows, 
wills, and does. Scripture says, the Lord ts the true God, 
he ts the living God,!) and the Psalmist’s heart and his 
flesh crieth out for the living God.*) God is the king eternal, 
immortal;?) he says: ‘‘/ lift up my hand to heaven and 
say, I live forever.’’*) Christ, the Son of God, zs the res- 
urrection and the life?) the way, the truth, and the life.®) 
In him was life, and the life was the light of men.") Of 
him St. John says: For the life was manifested, and we 
have seen it.) A living creature is a being which individ- 
ually determines itself from within according to its individ- 
ual nature. Created life implies spontaneity of develop- 
ment, of growth, and, in its higher forms, of motion and 
action, and the higher the forms of created life are, as 
vegetable, animal, human, spiritual life, the more pro- 
nounced is this self-determination and spontaneity which 
underlies the various manifestations of life. But this spon- 


1) Jer. 10, 10; cf. Josh. 3, 10. Acts 14, 15. 


2) Ps. 84, 2. 3) 1 Tim. 1, 17. 4) Deut. 32, 40. 
5) John 11, 25. 6) John 14, 6. 7) John 1, 4. 
8) 1 John 1, 2. 
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taneity of created things has its limits. They have their 
being as living beings not of themselves, but of other liv- 
ing beings, from which they have sprung by propagation, 
which is itself a function or manifestation of the life in 
which propagated life has originated, the first source af all 
life being God.!) But as God is infinite, his life also is infi- 
nite. As the Father HATH LIFE IN HIMSELF, so hath he given 
to the Son to have life IN HIMSELF.?) God’s life has not origi- 
nated in the life of another. The Son, while he is begotten 
of the Father from eternity, being God, has life in himself, 
even as the Father, being God, has life in himself. ‘Thus 
also, while human life, and created life of every kind is in 
a measure determined from without, God is life in the 
highest sense of the term, being determined only from 
within himself. Our very existence is derived from and 
conditioned upon causes without ourselves. /n God we 
live and move and have our being,*) and a multitude of 
second or intermediate causes have concurred in making 
us what we are; our acts also are largely prompted from 
without us, when they are not properly our acts with the 
consent of our will. But God is of himself alone whatever 
he is, and all his works have all their cause or causes 
within him. Of himself and the Father Christ says in a pe- 
culiar sense: ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’’*) 
All causality of the works or acts of God is in God; for God 
is life essentially, and that essence is one. This is what 
Christ says; when the Jews were angry because he ‘‘made 
himself equal with God,’’ then answered Jesus and said 
unto them: Verily, verily, I say unto you, the Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do; for 
what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son like- 
wise. For the Father loveth the Son, and showeth him all 
things that himself doeth; and he will show him greater 
works than these, that ye may marvel. For as the Father 


1) Gen. 1, 21. 26. 30; 2, 4. 5. 7. 2) John 5, 26. 
3) Acts 17, 28. 4) John 5, 17. 
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raıseih up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son 
quickeneth whom he will.) This is the wonderful economy 
of life in the Trinity. Personally the Father and the Son 
are distinct, and the Father gzves to the Son; but what he 
gives is what he, the Father, has, /o have life in himself?) 
the Father showeth the Son; but he showeth him all the 
things that himself doeth; and thus, though personally dis- 
tinct from, yet essentially one with, the Father, the Son 
can do nothing of himself, but, his life being essentially 
that of the Father, of whose essence he is, he can do only 
what he seeth the Father do, divine works, such as quicken- 
ing whom he will. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Intelligence is an attribute of God inasmuch as he be- 
holds or perfectly knows himself and all that besides him is, 
has been, will be, can be, or might be. Zhe Lord 1s a God 
of knowledge?) The Spirit of God searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God;*) and the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God”) No man know- 
eth the Son, but the Father; netther knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son.®) God is greater than our heart axzd 
knoweth all things.) God is omniscient. God’s knowl- 
edge is not progressive or successive, not acquired by ob- 
servation or experiment, induction or deduction, but im- 
mediate and simultaneous, not partial and gradual, but ever 
total, perfect, and complete. All things are to him known 
Jrom eternity, yvwora dr’ atavog.?) God knows not only the 
things that exist and come to pass, but also their order of 
existence and the sequence of events, not, however, as 
created intelligence knows them, the past by remembrance 
or tradition, the present by perception or intuition, the 


1) John 5, 19—21. 2) John 5, 26. 
3) 1 Sam. 2, 3. 4) 1 Cor. 2, 10. 
5) 1 Cor, 2, 11. 6) Matt. 11, 27. 


7) 1 John 3, 20; cf. John 21, 17. 
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future, if at all, by conjecture or computation: but all at 
once, directly, without any increase in quantity or quality, 
extension or intensity, completeness or certainty. What is 
in man, no man knows but the spirit of man that is in man.) 
But of God the Psalmist says: O Lord, thou hast searched 
meand known me. Thou knowest my downsilting and mine 
uprising; thou understandest my thought afar off. Thou 
compassest my path and my lying down, and art acquainted 
with all my ways. For there 1s not a word in my tongue, 
but, lo, O Lord, thou knowest it altogether... .*) Before 
God, the very hatrs of our heads are all numbered?) All 
things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do.) In short, Great ts the Lord and of 
great power; his understanding ts INFINITE.*) Nor can it 
be otherwise, since God’s understanding is, again, his es- 
sence, and that is infinite. And hence, as we cannot com- 
prehend the infinite, we say with the inspired Singer: 
Such knowledge ts too wonderful for me; tt ıs high, I can- 
not attain unto it.) It is, therefore, by divine condescen- 
sion that God speaks to us of his knowledge zat’ dydpwnov, 
anthropopathically, when he says; And God REMEMBERED 
Noah, and every living thing;") or: The Lord came down 
to see the city and the tower, which the children of men 
builded ;*) or when David says: Search me, O God, and 
know my heart: try me, and know my thoughts;’) Examine 
me, O Lord, and prove me; try my reins and my heart.) 

Thus, also, prescience, or foreknowledge, is ascribed 
to God in a sense compatible with his infinity, according to 
which there is in him no before and after, earlier or later, 
but a continuous now and present. As created things 
have a beginning in time, and time itself had a beginning, 
and God has no beginning, and his knowledge had no be- 


1) 1 Cor. 2, 11. 2) Ps. 139, 14. 3) Matt. 10, 30. 
4) Hebr. 4, 13. 5) Ps. 147, 5. 6) Ps. 139, 6. 
7) Gen. 8, 1. 8) Gen. 11, 5. 9) Ps. 139, 24. 
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ginning, it was in this respect before time and created 
things and all temporal events, BEFORE the foundation of 
the world,) BEFORE the mountains were brought forth;?) 
and thus his ever-present knowledge is foreknowledge of 
temporal things, which are ever present to God also in 
their temporal order, the creation of the world as being 
before the end of the world, the day and hour of which he 
knows.?) The Lord knoweth the DANS of the upright,‘) and 
our /imes are known to him; for they are in his hand.°) 

The prescience of God includes, also, a knowledge of 
the acts of men, both good and evil. Zhe Lord knoweth 
the way of the righteous,®) and the proud he knoweth afar 
of.) The Lord knoweth the thoughts of men, that they are 
vanity,®) and to the house of Jacob he says: / knew that 
thou wouldest deal very treacherously.*) But knowing all 
things as they are, God knows the acts of men as the acts 
of rational and responsible beings who have a will of their 
own and act according to the counsels of their hearts;”) 
and thus the foreknowledge of God does not exclude but 
rather includes the agency of the human will and the 
causality of human counsels. 

Again, God’s foreknowledge of his own acts, especially 
of the rulings of his providence, does not exclude, but in- 
cludes the prayers of his children, which he in his counsel 
has answered before they were uttered,”) permitting them 
to enter as a powerful factor”) into the government of the 
universe. 1%) 


WISDOM. 


Wisdom is that attribute of God by which he chooses, 
disposes, and directs the proper means to the proper ends. 
Thus wisdom and counsel go together, the former being the 


1) Eph. 1, 4. 2) Ps. 90, 2. 3) Matt. 24, 36. 
4) Ps. 37, 18. 5) Ps. 31, 15. 6) Ps. 1, 6. 

7) Ps. 138, 6. 8) Ps. 94, 11; cf. Ps. 139, 1—4 supra. 

9) Is. 48, 8. 10) Jer. 7, 24. 11) Is. 65, 24. 
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faculty, the latter, its exertion. W2zth him 1s WISDOM and 
strength; he hath COUNSEL and understanding.) And as 
the wisdom of God is divine, being God himself, so also 
his counsels are above all the counsels of created minds. 
Thus God is said to be ¢he only wise God,*) and his ways, 
the means and measures he employs for the achievement 
of his ends, are said to be higher than our human ways as 
the heavens are higher than the earth.?) It is the peculiar 
prerogative of the wise to ponder the nexus of cause and 
effect; while the fool’s horizon is narrow, encompassing 
only the present moment, the wise man looks backward 
and ahead and calculates the consequences and effects of 
what is and has been upon that which is to come. But 
while human wisdom often fails, God’s wisdom is unfailing. 
Jam God, says he, and there 1s none like me, declaring 
the end from the beginning, and from anctent times the 
things that are not yet done.‘) And, being God, he can 
continue: My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure.) Men may devise ways and means, but they are 
often unable to carry their wisest counsels into effect; but 
in God there is wisdom and strength,®) and therefore his 
counsels stand and he carries them into execution. Men 
who lack wisdom are in need of counselors to direct them 
and show them the ways they must go to reach their ends, 
and even the wise, their wisdom being limited, will counsel 
together, assisting and supplementing each other in de- 
vising and disposing proper means to secure proper ends. 
But who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or being his 
counselor hath taught him? With whom took he counsel, 
and who instructed him and taught him in the path of 
judgment, and taught him knowledge and showed to him 
the way of understanding?') | 
The two greatest exhibitions of the wisdom of God are 
the plan of creation and the plan of salvation. Of the 


1) Job 12, 13. 2) 1 Tim. 1, 14. 3) Is. 55, 8.9. 4) Is. 46, 9. 
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former, the Psalmist says: O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! In wisdom thou hast made them all, and the earth 
ts full of thy riches.) And in Job we read: Whence cometh 
wisdom, and where ıs the place of understanding?... God 
understandeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the place 
thereof. For he looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth 
under the whole heaven; to make the weight for the winds, 
and he weigheth the waters by measure. When he made 
the decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder: then did he see tt and declare ıt; he purposed zt, 
yea, and searched it out.) And of the plan of salvation 
St. Paul writes: Jn whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his 
grace, wherein he hath abounded toward us in all wisdom 
and prudence?) And again: That now unto the princt- 
palities and powers in heavenly places might be known by 
the church the mantfold wisdom of God according to the 
eternal purpose which he purposed in Jesus Christ our 
Lord.‘) But though these counsels have been in a measure 
revealed to us, there are many things which God in his wis- 
dom has reserved to himself, and with the apostle we say: 
O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out. Forwho hath known the mind of 
God, or who hath been hts counselor?®) This, however, 
we know, that with what he has hidden as well as with 
what he has revealed, God has devised and directed the 
best ways and means for the ultimate achievement of his 
highest end and aim, the glory of his holy name, as St. Paul 
also says: For of him, and through him, and TO HIM are 
all things, to whom be glory for ever. Amen.) A.G. 


1) Ps. 104, 24. 2) Job 28, 20—27. 
3) Eph. 1, 7. 8. 4) Eph. 3, 10. 11. 
5) Rom. 11, 33. 34. 6) Rom. 11, 36. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM BETRAYS THE MASTER 
WITH A KISS. 


Let all Christians heed the apostolic warning to beware 
of deceivers. These deceivers are sometimes themselves the 
deceived, which only makes them all the more dangerous. 
Being deceived they raise the cry of ‘‘No danger!’’ and 
thus throw the Christian off his guard. Such is the case 
with the higher criticism which is spreading its cancerous 
fibers through the press and literature of our times. It 
raises the cry of ‘‘No danger!’’ and pretends to defend the 
Bible, while it deliberately betrays the Word of God into 
the hands of proud and self-righteous Rationalism. It claims 
that, in order to defend the Bible over against the deeper- 
thinking and more enlightened moral sense of our times, 
the old claim that it is the Word of God must be given 
up; that is to say, that the Bible must cease to be Master 
and must itself be mastered by the deeper-thinking and 
more enlightened moral sense of our times. The Master 
is betrayed into the hands of proud and self-righteous 
Rationalism. 

For, if the Bible is not the Word of God, bearing 
supreme authority in all matters of faith and godly life, 
whence is a Christian or anyone else to learn what to be- 
lieve and how to live? It can only be from his own reason, 
or, perhaps, as the higher critics would say, from his purer 
Christian consciousness; or from some other man’s reason, 
or Christian consciousness; or from some church council, or 
coterie of higher critics; or from the papacy; or from what- 
ever other human source. In every case it is Rationalism. 
Human reason, the human mind, would out of itself decide 
what to believe concerning God and how to live to please 
Him. 

Nor does the higher criticism recognize any higher 
source even for the contents of the Bible than human rea- 
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son, the human mind. Let us hearthem. The quotations 
are here made from an article headed, ‘‘The Old and New 
Method of Biblical Study,’’ by President Henry Morton, 
Ph. D. He discards ‘‘the old view that the Bible is the 
Word of God’’ and, speaking in the name of the ‘‘New 
Criticism,’’ as he calls it, says: ‘‘The Bible contains among 
its volumes histories, poems, law codes, dramas, songs, 
legends, almost every variety of literary composition, and 
the authors of the various documents wrote them out of 
their own minds, and under all the limitations imposed by 
their environment of age and location, so that some of them 
had but limited information as to the events they described, 
and some had imperfect views as to many other questions, 
and all of them only the scientific knowledge of their early 
period.’’ Further on the article referred to holds up to 
contempt and derision ‘‘The theory of the direct and divine 
authorship of the Bible.’ 

What is this but Rationalism? Nor does the New Criti- 
cism gain anything by saying: ‘‘With all this, however, the 
New Criticism recognizes, that these writers (of the Bible) 
one and all, though in various degree, were so inspired as 
to include in their composition something contributing to 
such a revelation of God’s nature and His relations to man 
as is found nowhere else, and could not have been derived 
from mere observation and reflection.’’ What this is worth 
appears, when the Critic goes on to say: ‘‘This revelation, 
however, was gradual and progressive, and, therefore, in its 
early stages, imperfect, so that the views entertained and 
expressed by the earlier writers were inadequate and in this 
way incorrect.’’ Now, who is to decide where in the whole 
precious Volume that ‘‘revelation of God’s nature and His 
relations to man’’ is found, and when found, whether it is 
correct or “‘incorrect’’? This is Rationalism pure and 
simple. Christ Himself, who says, ‘‘Search the Scriptures, 
for they are they which testify of me,’’ must submit to the 
decisions of the human mind, and in nature and in office 
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only be what it allows Him to be. Instead of ‘‘casting 
down imaginations (Greek Text: reasonings) and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God 
and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ,’’ the higher criticism, as it calls itself, arrays itself 
on the side of the ‘‘high things’’ against the knowledge of 
God as given by inspiration, and deliberately betrays the 
Word of God, the Bible, into the hands of proud and self- 
righteous Rationalism. 

The higher criticism says, ‘‘it has no message to those 
who take the Word of God for granted on its own evidence, 
but only for those who do their own thinking and have en- 
joyed more or less of that training in science, which stim- 
ulates the mind towards investigation, or the grasping of 
the reason of things, who can not accept this ‘taking for 
granted’ method, who understand and remember what they 
read and must of necessity reason out the problems they 
encounter.’’ What is this but the proud conceit, that their 
thoughtfulness and superior scientific training have raised 
them so high, as to be far above the Bible and those who 
take it for granted as the Word of God. For these they 
have no message. These they dismiss in the proud spirit 
of the Pharisees, saying: ‘‘Have any of the rulers or the 
Pharisees believed on Him? But only this people who 
know not the law are cursed.”’ 

These higher critics complain that the Bible record of 
the creation of the world does not agree with the teachings 
of astronomy and geology; therefore, they say, the Bible 
cannot be the Word of God. But in the name of science 
I ask, what can science teach concerning the creation of 
the world? At best, nothing but hypotheses, suppositions. 
And of our present system of astronomy Humboldt says: 
‘“‘It is nothing more than a hypothesis;’’ and how change- 
fully suppositional the many of teachings of geology are 
everybody knows that knows anything about them. These 
would-be deep thinkers are, therefore, guilty of the most 
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unscientific act of placing a hypothetical theory, a suppo- 
sition, over against a clear and authentic statement of facts. 
They place there ‘‘It might have been so, or so, or so,’’ 
over against the ‘‘It was so’’ of the Creator Himself. 

These higher critics also complain of a discrepancy be- 
tween the first and the second chapters of Genesis. But if 
they would only think a little deeper, they would certainly 
find that what from the first chapter is repeated in the second 
is here given with a different object in view, and their im- 
agined disagreement would disappear at once. Qui bene 
distinguit, bene docet, is true also in regard to thinking. 

Again, they claim to ‘‘find duplicate and in part con- 
flicting accounts of the deluge (as in one case two and in 
another seven of the clean animals are preserved).’’ Here, 
too, the difficulty is not in the text, but only in the critic’s 
mind. In one case in the account of the deluge pairs or 
twos not only of the ‘‘clean’’ but of all animals are pre- 
served for the purpose of preserving the species; in the 
other case the additional direction is given to take seven of 
the ‘‘clean’’ animals into the ark for the purpose of food 
and sacrifice. Where is the conflict? 

Again, the critics are offended when they ‘‘read about 
the Lord who ‘smelled a sweet savor’ from the burnt offer- 
ing, and about Jehovah ‘who came down to see the city and 
tower’ of Babel which the children of men builded.’’ But 
we ask, when the Holy Spirit gave the Seer to see that God 
was pleased and propitiated by Noah’s sacrifice, what better 
expression could He use than that God smelled a sweet 
savor? It was so good and so expressive that the apostle 
Paul, who was concededly a deep thinker, used it when 
speaking of the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ (Eph. 5, 2): 
“(Christ hath given Himself for us an offering and sacrifice 
to God for a sweet smelling savor.’'—And so when the Holy 
Spirit gave the Seer to see the direct intervention of God in 
the affairs of men at the building of the tower of Babel, 
what more appropriate and expressive words could He use 

10 
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than ‘‘that the Lord came down to see?’’ We know that 
such expressions as these are anthropomorphisms, and we 
understand and interpret them as such in the light of Scrip- 
ture itself. If the critics are not sufficiently up in Herme- 
neutics to do this, we cannot help it. 

The critics are, furthermore, shocked, as they say, by 
the ‘‘savagery and low morality’’ contained in the Bible. 
For instance, their ‘‘moral sense is shocked by such a law 
as this (Exod. 21, 20. 21): ‘If aman smite his servant or his 
maid with a rod, and he die under his hand, he shall be 
surely punished; notwithstanding, if he continue a day or 
two, he shall not be punished; for he is his money.’’’ To 
pretend a shock to the moral sense at such a law as this, is 
due either to self-righteous arrogance or to ignorance —it is 
hard to tell which. Do these higher critics really know noth- 
ing of the three kinds of law contained in Moses’ writings? 
Here they are for their benefit, if they are capable of receiv- 
ing any from such an humble source: The Moral Law; the 
Levitical or Ceremonial Law; and the Civil Law. Anyone 
without being a lawyer can see that this piece of law belongs 
to the civil law code. And does not everybody but, perhaps, 
a selfrighteous higher critic, know that the civil law can 
never come up to the standard of the moral law? Has not 
every state laws of the same kind, allowing and regulating 
things which are not sanctioned by the moral law? Christ 
expressly refers to the civil law of Moses as not coming up 
to the standard of the moral law (Matt. 19, 8): ‘‘Moses, 
because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put 
away your wives.’’ Now, where is the shock to the moral 
sense of any intelligent being? 

Here is another thrust at the morality of the Bible. 
They read that David was a man after God’s own heart, 
and have in mind his raid against the Geshurites, where he 
left neither man nor woman alive, lest they should inform 
against him to his protector, Achish (1 Sam. 21, 9—12), 
and many other acts of ‘‘savagery and low morality.’’ So 
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their moral sense is shocked that God shoyld call such a 
man as David a man after His own heart. But does God 
thereby say that David was not a man of his times, and that 
all David did was right? Did not David himself live in re- 
pentance for his many sins which he humbly confessed, and 
did he not sing: ‘‘Blessed is the man whose transgression 
is forgiven, whose sin is covered; blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose spirit 
there is no guile’’? (Ps. 32.) Was it then not by grace 
through faith and not by the merit of works that David was 
a man after the heart of God? But this is something which 
the pharisees could never see, but they always ‘‘murmured 
and said, This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.”’ 

‘‘Again, when in 2 Sam. 21, 1—14 the higher critics 
read the account of the ‘‘propitiatory human sacrifice’’ of 
the seven innocent sons of Saul, represented as called for 
and directed immediately by Jehovah, their moral sense is 
shocked. But it seems that if they had a very fine moral 
sense they would not read into the text what is not there. 
In the text there is nothing said of ‘‘a propitiatory human. 
sacrifice.’? An oath given by the children of Israel to the 
Gibeonites had been broken by Saul, king of Israel. After 
his death, when David was king, the children of Israel felt 
the judgment of God in a long famine. David inquired of 
God as to the cause; and it was revealed to him, that the 
wrong done to the Gibeonites was not yet righted, and that 
was the cause of God’s displeasure. David thereupon called 
the Gibeonites and asked them what they required for the 
righting of the wrong done them; and it was the Gibeonites 
who required the death of the seven sons of Saul. There 
is nothing said of a propitiatory human sacrifice called for 
and directed immediately by Jehovah. All that God did 
was to punish the wrong. All that the children of Israel 
did was to acknowledge the wrong. The heathen Gibeon- 
ites dictated the punishment to Israel for having broken a 
solemn oath of treaty. 
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But, we are told, these higher critics are well-meaning 
people. What if they were? But we have seen that their 
claim of ‘‘a higher sense of morality and a more adequate 
conception of the divine nature’’ is a mere conceit; but 
men are subject to conceits, and deceits, too. I drop that 
in the bottomless pit beneath their vaulting ignorance. 
They congratulate themselves, ‘‘that they have removed 
the Bible from a false position in which there was claimed 
for it what it nowhere claimed for itself and can not sup- 
port, when calmly and honestly interrogated, and have 
placed it where it can sustain the full light of the most 
searching investigation, without detriment to its true dig- 
nity and authority.’’ What dignity and authority? Of a 
bundle of productions written ‘‘out of their own mind’’ by 
men ignorant as to many things they wrote about, into 
which a little inspiration is here and there admitted, but to 
be mastered by this proud and self-righteous Rationalism 
into whose hands they have betrayed the Master? 

The dignity and authority the Bible must have, or it 
has none at all, is this, that it is the infallible Word of God 
written by direct and most complete inspiration of God. 
And this is what the Bible claims for itself and is fully able 
to support and to sustain against the most searching in- 
vestigation, not to mention the superficial and pharisaical 
fault-finding of these higher critics. It would carry us too 
far into detail to point out what each holy Writer claims 
for himself; it is enough to know what Jesus Christ, the 
personal Word of God, says of them all. Does He not again 
and again appeal to Moses and all the prophets and the 
psalms as to the Word of God, ‘‘the Scripture which can 
not be broken’’? He places the writings of Moses on a par 
with His own words, when He says (John 5, 46. 47): ‘‘Had 
ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me. But if ye 
believe not Moses’ writings, how shall ye believe my words?”’ 
St. Paul asserts: ‘‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God.’’ St. Peter (2 Pet. 1, 19—21): ‘‘We have a more 
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sure word of prophecy; whereunto ye do well to take heed 
as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn and the day star arise in your hearts: knowing this 
first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any private in- 
terpretation. For the prophecy came not in old time by 
the will of man; but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.’’ And all the Apostles declared: 
“Which things we speak not with words which man’s wis- 
dom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.’’ It is 
clearly seen what the Bible claims for itself and what 
authority and dignity it must have, if Christ is to be our 
Master. Now what is it, when these higher critics come 
saying, ‘‘Hail Master,’’ with the kiss of reverence on their 
lips, pretending to save the Bible from its own position? 
What is it? It is the Judas’ kiss with which they betray 
the Master into the hands of proud and self-righteous 
Rationalism. 
C. J. OEHLSCHLAEGER. 
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LUKE 24, 13—35. 

V.13: Kat édov, dv0 2 abrav hoav ropevdpevoe ev adry 197 
Husog eis xwpnv dxéyovaay atadtoug &yxovta dno “lepovaainu, 7 
ovona’Eppaois. And, behold, two of them were on that same 
day going toa village, which was about sixty stadia from 
Jerusalem, the name of which was Emmaus. 

It is a remarkable story which the Evangelist is about 
to relate, a story of peculiar significance, given by no other 
Evangelist, and to which St. Luke would draw particular 
attention. This is indicated by Aa: cdov, and behold. The 
preceding narrative records the announcement of Christ’s 
resurrection to the women of Galilee and their report to the 
Apostles, who, however, failed to believe the message car- 
ried to them. Peter, who had been specially mentioned by 
the angel, Mark 16, 7, is also specially mentioned by the 
Evangelist as slow to believe. Unmindful of the Master’s 
words and of the Scriptures, he ran to the sepulchre to see, 
where he should have heard and Jelzeved, and what he saw 
was an empty sepulchre with the vestiges of death, the 
linen clothes in which his Master had been laid to rest. 
That the body had not been stolen was evident from those 
very linen clothes, which, like the napkin which had been 
about the Savior’s head, had not been carried away, or left 
lying about in disorder, as thieves would have left them in 
their hasty departure if they had taken the time to unwrap 
them, but were ‘‘laid by themselves,’’ v. 12. John 20, 6. 7, 
as one would leisurely lay aside a garment for which he had 
no longer any use. Yet he to whom the Easter tidings 
‘‘seemed as idle tales,’’ v. 11, would not be led to believe 
by what he saw; he ‘‘departed wondering in himself at that 
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which was come to pass.’ V.12. Faith must depend on 
the word, not on the senses, and the proper order is first to 
believe what God would have us believe, and then, at God’s 
appointed time, to see what God would have us see. But 
we are like the disciples; we would first see, and then — 
see again, and we would not believe at all, but for the 
Savior’s goodness, who teaches and leads us to believe as 
he did the disciples. How? 

Behold, two of them. ‘These two disciples, as appears 
from v. 33, were not of ‘‘the eleven’’ apostles. From 
v. 18 we learn that one of them was named Cleopas’), but 
that is all we are told concerning his person. Of the other 
we do not even learn the name. Some have conjectured 
that it was Luke. Old Valerius Herberger’s advice is: 
Let every one suppose it was himself.— But where do we 
find these disciples? On the way to Galilee, where the 
Lord had promised to meet them? No, they were going 
to a village, which was about sixty stadia from Jerusalem, 
the name of which was Emmaus. Josephus knows of 
several places by that name. One of them was a town of 
some importance, the seat of government for a toparchy, 
about 180 stadia from Jerusalem. This accounts for the 
reading Exarov &yxovra in Cod. x, which was deemed a neces- 
sary correction at a time when this Emmaus only was known. 
But in Bell. Jud. 7, 6. 6, Josephus mentions another Em- 
maus, 60 stadia from Jerusalem, in a region where the Em- 
peror assigned lands to 800 veterans. The settlement, colo- 
nta, was later and is to this day known as Kulonieh, W N W 
of Jerusalem. The identity appears further established by 
the statement of the Babylonian Talmud Succa, that Mausa 
ts Kolonteh. Mauza with an article makes xyinn, Ham- 
mauza, which is identical with Amzmaus or Emmaus. 

We are not told what prompted these disciples to go ta 
Emmaus. The text does not indicate that the place was 


1) Not Cleophas, John 19, 25, but Cleopas, contracted from Cleo- 
patros. 
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the home of either of them. Yet, according to vv. 29 and 
30, one or both of them must have been sufficiently at home 
in a house of the village to invite a stranger to abide with 
them and partake of their meal. Probably they, as many 
others who by invitation, or for want of accommodations in 
the crowded city, or in preference of the rural quiet, took up 
lodgings in the neighboring villages during the Passover 
days, were lodged in the hamlet by the ‘‘western road,’’ 
and, having come to the city in the morning after the Sab- 
bath, were now about to return to where they would spend 
the night. 

V.14: Kat abrot wpthouy rpo¢ Gddyhoug nepi ndvrwv tay ovp- 
BeByxotwy rourwv. And they were talking to one another about 
all these things which had happened. ‘The women who in 
the early rays of the rising sun of that day had issued forth 
toward the sepulchre had busied their thoughts with their 
crucified, dead, and buried Lord; and Jesus of Nazareth 
was, likewise, the central subject of the conversation be- 
tween these pilgrims who followed the setting sun of that 
eventful day. But while the women had looked forward to 
a sepulchre closed and sealed, guarded by Roman soldiery, 
and enclosing what was dearest to them on earth, the dead 
body of their Master, and ra auußeßyxora, the happenings of 
which their hearts were full, had been the events of Good 
Friday, these disciples looked backward to an empty sepul- 
chre, guarded by angel messengers who had greeted the 
women of Galilee with the gladsome Easter tidings: ‘‘He is 
not here; he is risen.’’ And that these events of Easter 
were foremost in the minds and discourses of Cleopas and his 
fellow pilgrim appears from the word rovrwy, by which the 
Evangelist refers to what he has related in the verses (1—12) 
immediately preceding our text. But this sweetest and most 
comforting of all messages had not the intended effect upon 
their hearts. To them, the Shepherd was still smitten and 
the sheep of the flock were still scattered abroad, and they 
were of their number, scattered sheep of a comfortless flock. 
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Talking of all these things, of Christ crucified and reported 
as risen from the dead, does not necessarily indicate the 
proper attitude toward the crucified and risen Lord. Doubt- 
less the priests and rulers in the city were also talking of 
‘‘these things,’’ by which they had been put in a sorry 
plight, knowing that their evil designs had been frustrated, 
the very guards whom they had placed at the sepulchre 
having been to them the first bewildered and terrified heralds 
of fearful, bewildering Easter tidings. But inasmuch as 
they failed to believe the news which the enemies of Christ 
were even then endeavoring to silence and subdue, Matt. 
28, 11—15, the disciples were, though talking of all these 
things, as void of the true joy and comfort of Easter as were 
the scheming enemies of Jesus. It is faith, and faith only, 
which can bring peace and rest and joy to the troubled 
heart, faith not only in the crucified, but also in the risen 
Lord. 

But that faith is not of our own contrivance or acqui- 
sition, but of the Savior’s giving. Neither is it engendered 
by any amount of talking as men may talk; even though it 
be ‘‘of all these things,’’ but by the Savior’s word. Neither 
is it the stray sheep which of its own accord returns to the 
Shepherd, but it is the good Shepherd who brings back the 
stray sheep and gathers his scattered flock. Thus it is 
to-day; thus it was on the day of Christ’s resurrection. 

V.15: Kat érévero ev rp dpudety adtove xat ouvlytety, xat 
abröc ’Imoouc Eyyioas auveropevero abtoic. And it came to pass, 
while they were communing with each other and making 
inquiry together, that Jesus himself also drew near and 
walked with them. 

The character of the conversation carried on by the 
pilgrims appears more distinctly in the verb ovv{yretv, to 
seek, inquire, investigate together. ‘That the chief subject 
of their mutual inquiry was Jesus, is indicated by the pro- 
noun, abröc, himself, Jesus, of whom they were speaking 
and concerning whom they were inquiring. Christ was to 
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them a mystery, an enigma for which they were seeking 
the solution. And if they had been left to continue their 
search as they had begun, they would, though in search of 
light, have gone from dawn to dark. But he who is the 
Light of men that shineth in the darkness, John 1, 4. 5, 
was already come nigh to them and walked with them. 
These disciples had set their faces toward Emmaus; but 
the Savior’s love was not restricted to Jerusalem nor to 
those assembled there. On the contrary, he left the eleven, 
and them that were with them, where they were, and sought 
the twain. Why? Not because he loved the eleven less; 
for he did not. Nor because the two were more deserving 
of his love; for they were not. The day was a day of grace 
for all those troubled souls; but the Lord reserves to him- 
self the disposal of the when and the where of his gracious 
visitations. 

But not by seeing, but by hearing him, these men 
were to believe. And when he spoke, it was not to say: 
‘‘Behold my hands and my feet; handle me, and see.”’’ 
The Lord was truly with them, apparently, their com- 
panion, in truth, their guide; v. 16: of de dgdadpot avray 
expatouvto tod pm Eneyvovar abrov, but their eyes were holden 
that they should not know him. Critics have pointed out 
a contradiction between these words and the statement of 
St. Mark 16, 12, that he appeared in another form unto 
two of them, as they walked. But there is no contradiction. 
Mark tells us ‘ka the two did not know him, and Luke ex- 
plains why they did not know him. Jesus really appeared to 
them, and they really saw him; but they did not recognize 
him, taking him for another man, a stranger whom they 
had never seen. Their eyes were holden, not as one is 
hoodwinked, that he cannot see at all, but so that seging 
the object they mistook the form. The power which held 
their eyes was not physical, not their tears, but divine, and 
that they did not know him was not only a consequence, 
but the purpose for which their eyes were holden; ‘‘they 
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should not know him.’’— The same use of the infinitive 
with rov, Matt. 24, 45. Luke 2, 27. 5,7. 22, 31. Acts 
21,12. Hebr. 11, 5. al.—Jesus would not have them know 
him by sight in that hour. He desired to walk and talk 
with them and to have them fear him and delieve. Had 
they at once recognized him, they would certainly have re- 
joiced and in an ecstasy of joy have fallen at his feet or 
turned about to hasten back to Jerusalem to tell the eleven 
what they had seen. By holding their eyes, the Master 
secured a quiet and extended hearing. ‘Thus even to-day 
the Savior might often manifest his goodness and power 
by answering our prayers and thus showing us his living 
presence while the sun is still high in the heavens; but, 
though he is already with us, we are not permitted yet to 
see him, while the shadows deepen and our hearts are sad. 
And it is at such times that he would have our ear, that 
we may hear and learn what he would teach us, that we 
may grow in faith and hope, and learn to trust his word, 
the word as written in the Scriptures and as propounded 
to us from human lips. That at such times, especially, 
a troubled heart may not be left without that word, should 
be seen to by those to whom the chief Shepherd has en- 
trusted the care of souls and to whom he is here setting 
an example. 

Note, also, the Lord’s further endeavors, to make sure 
that it shall be the word of Scrzpture whereby these dis- 
ciples shall be made to understand their Savior’s death 
and resurrection and rejoice and take comfort therein. He 
might have surprised them by setting before them more 
clearly and vividly than they themselves knew them the 
thoughts of their hearts which he had seen afar off, and 
marveling they might then have listened to what this 
stranger had to say. But no. V.17: Einev de mpd¢ abrouc- 
Tives of Adyoe obror, Ob¢ dvreßdiiere pds Addjdoug Teprmaroüvreg, 
oxvd pw; But he said unto them: What ts it that I see 
you so earnestly discussing between yourselves as you are 
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journeying in sadness? ‘Two orientals in animated con- 
versation would by their gesticulations, now halting, and 
now proceeding on their way, naturally attract the atten- 
tion of a third person, and it was probably during one of 
their stops that the stranger overtook them. As he stepped 
up to them, they would naturally pause with an enquiring 
look at the stranger,’) who, with sympathy expressed in his 
features, would naturally propose the question recorded by 
the Evangelist. Sympathy was also expressed in his words, 
especially in the final oxudpwrot, and while they might have 
resented the inquisitiveness of idle curiosity, the enquiry of 
sympathizing interest met with a ready response. 

V. 18: ’Anoxpedeis ÖL eis, @ Ovoua KNiednac, einev Tpöc 
abrov: 2b uovos zaporxets lenovaalnu xat ovx Epvwg Ta yevopeva 
&v ary Ev raic Yudpars ravrax; Then one [of them], whose 
name was Cleopas, answered and said unto him: Dost 
thou alone sojourn in Jerusalem and not know the things 
that are come to pass there in these days? 

Cleopas is surprised, not at how much, but how little, 
the stranger appeared to know. Grief has a tendency to 
cramp the heart and narrow the mind while under its in- 
fluence, and there is in Cleopas’ words a touch of reproach, 
as he answers a question by another. But let every one 
of us beware of casting the first stone upon Cleopas. Our 
thoughts and words in hours of adversity and perplexity, 
criticising the ways of God, would often compare very un- 
favorably with Cleopas’ question. Cleopas considers him- 
self and his companion on the proper side with their con- 
versation as well as with their sadness, though in both they 
were wrong, and at the very first touch of the physician 
as he puts his finger on his wound, the patient objects, 
saying, as it were, ‘‘Doctor, what is the matter with you?”’ 
And in this Cleopas is but the type of us all, and let no 


1) Cod. Sinait. has «al torddnoav oxv9purol, and they stood still, be- 
ing sad. According to this reading, which is, however, not sufficiently 
attested, the question would terminate with tepirarovvrec. 
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pastor be surprised when in the cure of souls his experience 
is of a kind with his Master’s. 

On the other hand, there is in Cleopas’ words also 
distinct evidence of his discipleship. Jesus is so decidedly 
the one great center of his interest that to hear the subject 
of his discourse and the cause of his sorrow made a matter 
of question is to him an occasion of surprise and resent- 
ment. During all the days of their discipleship, and espe- 
cially during the recent week, which had opened with the 
loud hosannas of the multitudes, these men had placed 
their trust and fondest hopes in Jesus until amid the loud 
imprecations of his enemies his downfall before the eyes 
of all Israel carried with it the ruins of their joys and 
hopes. Who or what else, then, should have occupied 
their thoughts? And herein they afford an example to 
every Christian. There is among us too little of that as- 
tonishment at the ignorance of many who not only sojourn, 
but dwell in surroundings where Christ might and should 
be known to every man, woman and child, and we are, 
as a rule, by no means as prompt as Cleopas was to speak 
of the things that have come to pass in the kingdom of God 
wherever we are confronted with such ignorance. 

Another than Jesus might have hastened to justify him- 
self and refute the charge of ignorance by showing the wan- 
derers that he knew more about these recent events and 
their import and significance than even Cleopas and his 
friend. But for their sake, not for his own, had he ap- 
proached them, to seek and to save them that were lost. 
It was with a view of inducing to exhibit their ailments be- 
fore him that he continued his intercourse with them. 

V.19: Kae einev adrotc: Iota; Of d& einov abtw: Ta zepi 
*Inaov tov Nafapazou, dc Ey&vero dvyp npoyytys Övvaros ev Eory 
xat Aöyw, Evarriov tov Veov xat navyroc to: Aaov. And he said unto 
them: ‘‘What manner of things?’ Then they said unto 
him: ‘‘ Those concerning Jesus of Nazareth, who was made 
a prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
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people.’’ One word of Jesus, zota, sufficed to produce the in- 
tended effect, inducing them to tell him what he knew better 
than either of them. And he has since then spoken many a 
‘“zota,;” inducing us to tell him in confession and prayer what 
was best known to him. It was, in fact, a confession of their 
ignorance and unbelief that these men made in their account 
of Jesus and the events of that and the previous days. When, 
in earlier days, Jesus had asked the disciples: ‘‘Whom say 
ye that Iam?’’ Peter had answered for them all: ‘Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ Matt. 16, 15. 16. 
What, now, had become, éyévero, of Jesus of Nazareth in 
the opinion of these disciples? A prophet, mighty in deed 
and word before God and all the people; that was all. And 
if the Savior had permitted them to continue in their down- 
ward course, he would soon have ceased ta be even that in 
their estimation. For having avowed and proclaimed him- 
self the Son of God, and then died and disappeared, how 
could he have been a prophet before God and all the people? 
No, their position was untenable. They were on the way to 
where the chief priests and Pharisees had been when they 
said: ‘‘We remember that that deceiver said, while he was 
yet alive, After three days I will rise again.’’ Matt. 27, 63. 
Only as a risen Lord could Jesus on that Easter day be the 
Son of God; Rom. 1, 4. Acts 13, 33—37; and only if he 
was the Son of God could he be and remain a prophet be- 
fore God and the people, his disciples not excepted. 

It may not be without significance that Cleopas and his 
friend invert the proper order of things by saying duvard¢ &v 
Epyw xat Aöry, mighty in deed and word. Jesus had made his 
word of first importance when men were to be made to be- 
lieve in him. He had wrought his miracles as he worked 
with his apostles afterwards, to ‘‘confirm the word with signs 
following.’’ For this reason he had repeatedly charged 
the witnesses of his miracles to ‘‘tell no man,’’ Mark 
7, 36. 7, 43 al., lest he should be represented as chiefly a 
worker of miracles. Cleopas’ error and that of his com- 
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panion, whereby they disparaged Christ the Prophet, was 
that they assigned the first place to what they had seen, his 
miracles, and the last to what they had Aeard, his word and 
doctrine. The same mistake obtains in modern Christology, 
which makes, or professes to make, Christ’s person and 
work of first, his doctrine and that of his apostles of second, 
importance, and argues: Let the Scriptures and the doctrine 
of Scripture be variously estimated, if we but retain the his- 
torical Christ, our glorious King! This Christology ex- 
pressly claims to have magnified Christ by lessoning what 
it terms an undue prominence of his doctrine in the minds 
of men. Whither this must lead, appears from the contin- 
uation of the text. 

V. 20: “Onux te napédwxay abtoy of doycepete xai of dpyovtec 
fudy eic xptua Savdrou, xa &oraupwoav auröov. And how they de- 
livered him up, our chief priests and rulers, to be condemned 
to death, and crucified him. ‘There is an emphasis on zap- 
édwxayv, which is placed before the subject. Jesus had been 
treacherously dealt with, being handed over to the Gentiles 
to be tried as for a capital offense, eis xptua davdrou, he, who 
had been a prophet mighty in deed and word before God 
and all the people; and they who had delivered him up 
were the chief priests and rulers of that people; and they 
who had wrung the sentence of crucifixion from the judge, 
who were, therefore, responsible for the ignominious death 
of the prophet of Nazareth, were again the priests and rulers. 
This was the sum and substance of ra rept ’Iyoou tod Nafa- 
paiov, the things concerning Jesus of Nazareth, down to 
the hour of the crucifixion. Isaiah had said of him: ‘'He 
was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquity; ... the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all.’ Is. 53,5.6. Jesus, the great High Priest, had sacri- 
ficed himself as a propitiation for the sins of all the people, 
had ‘‘given his life a ransom for many,’’ Mark 10, 45, as 
he had told his disciples as he was ‘‘going up to Jerusa- 
lem,’’ to ‘‘be delivered unto the chief priests,’’ etc., Mark 
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10, 33. But of all this there is not a vestige in Cleopas’ 
and his friend’s account. Jesus was dead; his enemies had 
foully murdered him by judicial murder; that was all. No 
wonder that they, his friends, were sad, instead of taking 
comfort in his vicarious satisfaction and atonement for ¢hezr 
sins. And thus to the present day, no one to whom Jesus 
is a great teacher who fell a victim to the hatred of his ene- 
mies can take comfort in him. To such, the gladsome 
Easter tidings must be void of their true significance. If 
Christ was not delivered for our offences, he was not raised 
again for our justification, Rom. 4, 25. This was the im- 
port of the angelic Easter sermon: ‘‘Ye seek Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who was crucified; he is risen.’’ Mark 16, 6. And 
every one of us must first die in and with Christ on Good 
Friday, before he can rise with him on Easter Sunday. 

Cleopas and his mate have not yet finished their report. 
There were other reasons why they deplored the death of 
Jesus, and they proceed: 

V. 21: Husic d& hAntlonev, Orte avtog gate 0 péddwy Aurpode- 
dar tov 'lopani. but we were hoping that tt was he who was 
about to redeem Israel. With Yueis dé they place them- 
selves in opposition to their ‘chief priests and rulers,’’ as 
if to say: ‘‘If it had been for ws, things would have gone 
differently. We were not his enemies, but his friends and 
followers, not only as the disciples of a teacher, a prophet 
who should lead us from truth to truth, but also as the ad- 
herents of a captain who, we hoped, should lead us from 
victory to victory, a liberator of his people from the yoke 
of the gentile oppressor, who should bring back the pristine 
glory of Israel.’? When the multitudes had cried, saying, 
Hosanna to the son of David; blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest, and the 
children in the temple took up the strain, Hosanna to the 
son of David, and all the city was moved, those who were 
with Jesus of Nazareth and heard and saw all this with ears 
and eyes and minds preoccupied by carnal perversions of 
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messianic hopes might well persuade themselves that the 
time had come when their hopes should be fulfilled. And 
now such fulfillment had been not only indefinitely post- 
poned, but utterly brought to nought, not by the force of 
gentile arms, but by the rulers of Israel themselves. Not 
only the Hosannas to the son of David, but also the hopes 
they had nourished, had become things of the past; #Ant- 
Couey, the wanderers say, we hoped, but hope no more: 
Alldye xai abv ndow toutoc Tpiryv tautyy juépay dre ojpepoy dp 
ov tavta éyévetro: and, to make matters even worse, besides 
all this ıt ts to-day the third day since all these things came 
to pass. ‘These words indicate that the disciples had not 
readily and at once fully abandoned their hopes. During 
the first hours after the fearful crisis they had still held 
themselves prepared for some reversal, perhaps some mirac- 
ulous intervention of divine power. Clinging, for a while, 
to the fragments of their shattered hopes, they could not 
but experience new disappointments, as every one must 
who expects of God that for which he has no promise. 
But like the chiliasts of to-day, these men were loth to part 
with their dreams, while they refused to believe the explicit 
words of Scripture and of Christ. If they had ever com- 
prehended those words or had not entirely forgotten them, 
their own remark as to the third day must have reminded 
them of their master’s prediction. Having lost sight of 
that, they were like blind men feeling their way with sticks 
while the sun shone. They continue: 

V. 22. 23: "Aa xat puvaixés teveg 8& judy eéorycay Nnüc, 
yevopevar Spd ova: ext TO pnpetov, xat um ebpovaa TO oda abrob, 
RAVov Adyovoaz xai éxtuatay dyrélwy ’wpaxévar, of Aéyovaw abrov 
Civ: Moreover, certain women of our number startled us, 
having been early at the tomb, and, having not found hts 
body, came and said they had also seen a vision of angels 
who said he lived. The women, who were at first dumb- 
founded in their amazement and fear, Mark 16, 8, had 


afterwards found words and given utterance to what they 
11 
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had heard and seen. But ‘their words had seemed to their 
hearers as idle tales, and they believed them not,’’ v. 11. 
Whatever these disciples of Jesus may have been, they cer- 
tainly were not credulous or easily convinced, as they have 
often been represented. — Mark the skepticism apparent in 
the narrative of these men! They do not say: ‘‘Angels 
have told several of our women that Jesus lives,’’ but they 
know only of certain women who had sazd they had seen a 
vision of angels who sazd he lived. How much or little 
truth there may have been in this report, they are not ready 
to say. All they admit is that they were startled by what 
the women said, and that in one point their report had been 
verified: the grave was empty: 

V. 24: Kai anyidöv teveg tov obv huiv ext td punpetoy, xat 
ebpoy obtw xadwe xai al yuvaixec elxov: abröv dé obx eldov: and 
some of those who were with us went to the sepulchre, and 
found wt even as also the women had satd; but him they 
saw not. ‘This, then, was established: the grave was empty. 
A week ago they had a living Master, a prophet, mighty of 
deed and word. A day ago they had a dead Master, whose 
body lay in a decent grave, where they might do him honor. 
Now, that Easter was come, they had even less; the dead 
Master, too, was gone. Such is Easter without the Word 
and faith in the Word. ‘Thus had Cleopas and his com- 
panion declared their discomfiture in confessing, unwittingly, 
their unbelief. Many have since then made similar con- 
fessions, some, as Cleopas, in a dejected, others in a boast- 
ful way. Such men may speak of the time when they, too, 
believed in Christ and joined in his Hosannas with the 
multitude, perhaps with the children in the temple, and 
reposed their hopes in him. And what have they now? 
Nothing. A grave, at most, and that empty. 

How can such men be helped? Not by philosophical 
reasoning, by apologetical arguments, by sentimental plead- 
ings; much less by respectful consideration of ‘‘honest 
skepticism,’’ or by concessions made to science and criti- 
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cism. Jesus might have turned the sadness of these dis- 
ciples into gladness by simply opening their eyes and allow- 
ing them to recognize him. But thereby he would not have 
led them to believe as they should. ‘‘Faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God,’’ Rom. 10, 17. 
The ailment of these disciples was unbelief; and Jesus 
treats his patients accordingly: 

V. 25: Kae abrog einev npöc adtoug: *2 dvoyror xat Bpadeic 
TH xapdın tov meoteve ext mdow olc Eldiyaav of npopijrar: And 
he said unto them: O foolish men, and slow of heart to 
believe in all that (ot¢ by attraction for d) the prophets have 
spoken. Unbelief is not, as it often boasts, due to acumen 
of understanding, or to profound learning, or the use of 
private judgment, but owing to, and itself a form of, foolish- 
ness. When the Galatians turned from faith to works, from 
true to false doctrine, St. Paul upraids them in the same 
terms: "2 dvöyror Taldrar, O ye foolish Galatians! Cleopas 
and his companion have but a few moments ago expressed 
their surprise at the ignorance of the stranger and little 
short of slightingly mentioned the talk of the women of 
Galilee. And now the first thing this stranger tells them 
is that they lack understanding. Nove is that faculty 
whereby we have notions, and dvönros, one who is defective 
not only in the exercise of a faculty, but in that faculty 
itself, who, owing to this defect, comes short in the very 
notions of things, which is a very deep-seated form of igno- 
rance, the cure of which demands a change in the subject 
itself. As the physical eyes of Cleopas were holden, so that 
seeing Jesus he did not know him, so, and even more, his 
inner vision was unserviceable. 

We assume that these disciples were still in grace, 
that their faith in the Messiah had not yet entirely given 
out, but was only buried out of sight under the load of 
tribulations which had come upon them. When the dis- 
ciples were being overwhelmed by winds and waves while 
Jesus slept, and awoke him, saying, Lord, save us, we 
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perish, Jesus rebuked them, saying, according to Matt. 
8, 26, ‘‘O ye of little faith,’’ and, according to Mark 4, 40, 
‘‘How is it that ye have no faith?’’ For diyoneeria is 
dmotta inasmuch as it is a lack of faith. There was no 
contradiction in the words of that father who said: ‘‘Lord, 
I believe, help thou mine unbelief,’’ Mark 9, 24. Thus 
also the Savior might consistently ‘‘upbraid the eleven 
with their unbelief,’’ Mark 16, 14, though they were only 
‘Sof little faith,’’ ddcyézeoroe, not entirely cut loose from him 
who, as he appeared in the midst of them to rebuke their 
unbelief, still greeted them, saying, ‘‘Peace be with you.”’ 
Of these same people the angel had said: ‘‘Tell Azs dis- 
ctples,’’ Mark 16,7, and the Lord himself had in the morn- 
ing of that day termed them his brethren, to whom he sent 
the message: ‘‘I ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and to my God and your God,’’ John 20, 17, thus still 
recognizing them as children of God, which they could 
not be but by faith in him, Gal. 3, 25. But their faith was 
low, burning like the smoking flax, Matt. 12, 20. Thus 
were Cleopas and his friend dvoyror, their vous, their spirit- 
ual sight, being holden, not by God, as the eyes of their 
body, but by the flesh, their natural man, who received not 
the things of God, 1 Cor. 2, 14, their carnal thoughts and 
hopes and desires. Thus their notions of Christ and of his 
work and suffering and death had been perverted. 

And all this, because they had lost sight and hold of 
the word. These disciples had been and were still ‘‘slow 
of heart to believe in all that the prophets have spoken.”’ 
While he was himself the Prophet from the bosom of the 
Father, Jesus had enjoined upon his hearers to search the 
Scriptures, the word of eternal life, inasmuch as they testify 
of him, John 5, 39, and as by the mouth of father Abraham 
he had taught that by hearing Moses and the prophets men 
should be saved from the place of torment, Luke 16, 29. 31. 
And now, after his resurrection, he points out to these dis- 
ciples their failure to believe in the written word as the 
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cause of their sore distress. Faith, being essentially a firm 
and unwavering confidence, must have something upon 
which it may firmly rest and rely, lest it be shaken and 
overthrown. This is indicated by the form zorevee Eri in 
the text; cf. Rom. 9, 33; 10, 11. 1 Tim. 1, 16. Matt. 
27,42. 1 Pet. 2,6. These disciples were like ships tossed 
about by wind and waves forasmuch as they had failed to 
gain and to hold that firm foundation. And the foundation 
of faith is the Word of Scripture. St. Peter, though he had 
seen the Lord as an eyewitness of his majesty and glory and 
heard the voice which came from heaven, yet says: ‘‘We 
have a more sure, ßeßarwörepov, word of prophecy,’’ 2 Pet. 
1, 19, cf. vv. 16—18. And here the Lord himself, speak- 
ing to such as had been his disciples when he taught con- 
cerning himself and his kingdom, points out as the cause 
of their discomfiture their slowness of heart to base their 
faith on all that the prophets had spoken in the Scriptures. 
And in the face of this, there are those to-day who say: 
“It is not the Bible that makes us Christians and saves us, 
but Christ.’’ ”Qdvönroe! Behold Cleopas as a warning ex- 
ample of such presumption! 

It is, furthermore, worthy of note that, according to 
Christ’s instruction, faith, to be thoroughly firm and sound, 
must rest on all that the prophets have spoken. This, of 
course, implies that all Scripture is worthy of full and un- 
limited reliance and confidence. Cf. vv. 27.45. Of the 
Bible of modern criticism Jesus could not have spoken thus, 
and the critics themselves speak a different language to their 
disciples. But this züow should be heeded also by those to 
whom Moses is not a patchwork of Yahvist and Elohist and 
Deuteronomist and a Priests’ Code, and Is. 53 is spoken by 
Isaiah the prophet, and not by a Great Unknown. The dis- 
ciples were not slow to believe only by influences from with- 
out, but Bpadeic ty xapdın, slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken, and the human heart is by na- 
ture the same at all times and everywhere. There is an af- 
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finity between our sinful heart and false doctrine, and false 
doctrine in any point is a dangerous thing. It is the Sa- 
vior’s good and gracious will that we should seek our souls’ 
salvation only where the word of God is taught in all its 
purity, and every church contaminated with false doctrine 
to the same extent endangers the souls that are exposed to 
its influence. Likewise the Lord here enjoins upon all 
parents the duty of securing for their children a thorough 
training in Christian doctrine covering all the counsel of 
God for our salvation as revealed in the Scriptures, and 
that all the more since young hearts as well as old are slow 
to believe all that the prophets have spoken. Who knows 
how soon they may be with Cleopas on the way to Em- 
maus, troubled and sad if by a parent’s foolishness and 
sluggishness their faith be without the broad and deep and 
firm foundation in all Scripture given by inspiration of God. 

Finally, the word Bpadex, sluggzsh, slow, describes an 
ailment of the human heart which calls for energetic treat- 
ment, such as the Lord administers to the wanderers on 
the road. The sluggard’s word is, ‘‘‘o-morrow,’’ and this 
‘“to-morrow’’ has cost many a man his soul. Cleopas and 
the rest of that company had been given many an oppor- 
tunity to learn what would have made that Easter day a 
day of rejoicing from sunrise to sunset and beyond. Now 
the better part of the day was spent and the sun was sink- 
ing, and they were still sad, because of their sluggishness 
of heart. Thus youth often postpones to riper years, and 
vigorous manhood, to old age, what should have been done 
at once, to-day, Hebr. 3, 7.13. Mark how Jesus is busy all 
that day of his resurrection, from early morn till late in the 
night, to gladden the hearts that had been so slow and slug- 
gish to learn and to believe all that the prophets had spoken. 
Let pastors and others to whom the care of souls has been 
committed follow his example. But, on the other hand, 
let sluggish hearts beware; Jesus had not promised to meet 
Cleopas on the road to Emmaus after he and the rest had 
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failed to profit by what they had heard and seen on the road 
to Jerusalem before the Passover days. He has not prom- 
ised to any of us to walk with us to-morrow if we fail to 
profit by the grace he offers us to-day. Let every one be- 
ware, lest he be made to hear the reproachful words: ‘‘O 
foolish men and slow to believe,’’ not on a day of grace, 
but on the great day of reckoning! 

To Cleopas and his fellow disciple, that Easter day was 
a day of grace. It was Jesus who made it so by the means 
of grace, the gospel of their salvation uttered in the words: 
V. 26: Ovyt tavta Eder naderv tov Xprotdv xai etceddety sig Tyv 
Gofav abtou; Was not the Messiah bound to suffer these things 
and to enter into his glory? ‘The pronoun, tavra, is placed 
emphatically before the verb, zadeiv. That Jesus had suf- 
fered and died was what these disciples had failed to com- 
prehend, and their own words had testified to the truth of 
his word: ‘‘All ye shall be offended because of me this 
night,’’ Matt. 26, 31. That this offence, the offence of the 
cross, Gal. 5, 11, should be removed from their minds was 
requisite in order to lift from their hearts the load which 
held down their faith. Hence the emphasis on rauvra, as if 
to say: There is no reason why these things should trouble 
you; on the contrary, these very things should be to you 
and all men a source of comfort and great joy. Did you 
not say you had trusted that Jesus of Nazareth had been 
he who should have redeemed Israel, v. 21, or, in other 
words, that he was 0 Xpeordc, the promised Messiah? How, 
then, could you consistently be offended because of his suf- 
fering and death? For could it be otherwise than that, 
being the Messiah, he should suffer these things? ”£dez, 
from the root DA, Sanskr. da, to dbind, from which we have 
the Greek déw, fo bind, with its derivatives, indicates a kind 
of necessity imposed upon the subject; it differs from ézpezey, 
wt was proper, and öyeder, it was hts duty. By éée the suf- 
fering of Christ is referred to the will and counsel of God, 
according to which the righteous Servant of the Lord, 
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Is. 52, 13; 53, 11, was destined to suffer for the iniquities 
of us all, being obedient unto the death of the cross, 
Phil. 2, 8. Cf. Matt. 26, 42. Luke 22, 42. John 14, 31. 
That will and counsel of God stood revealed in Moses and 
the prophets, from the first promise in Paradise to the last 
prophecy of the Messiah. So far from being a just cause 
of offence, of doubts and misgivings concerning his Messiah- 
ship, the suffering and death of Jesus of Nazareth must rather 
have served as conclusive proof of his being really and truly 
the Christ, the redeemer and savior of Israel and the world. 

And herein there is a resemblance between Christ and 
his church, his disciples jointly and severally. Christians 
are often offended because of their manifold tribulations, 
and doubts concerning their state of grace are often en- 
gendered in their troubled hearts because of the cross bear- 
ing heavily upon their shoulders, while, if they were mind- 
ful of the portraiture of the church and the children of God 
laid down in the Scriptures, they would with St. Paul glory 
in their tribulations, Rom. 5, 3, and rejoice in their con- 
formity with Him who through suffering entered into his 
glory, applying to themselves such words as: ‘‘Ye shall 
weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice: and ye shall 
be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy,’’ 
John 16, 20. Thus the entire first epistle of St. Peter is an 
inculcation of this truth, that our earthly pilgrimage is der 
crucem ad lucem, per aspera ad astra, from and by the cross 
to the crown. But even as Cleopas and his fellow pilgrim 
had suffered their carnal notions of the Messiah and his 
kingdom to shut out the light of Scripture and to betray 
them into a maze of disappointments and doubts and hope- 
lessness little short of utter despair, so also false concepts 
of spiritual life and the enjoyment of the Savior’s love and 
the peace of God, and all manner of chiliastic dreams, are 
a constant menace to the spiritual life of those who enter- 
tain them, shutting out the portraiture of the children of 
God and the church of Christ as it is given in the Scrip- 
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tures and substituting what will not stand the test of the 
crucible of tribulations. 

But it was not only necessary that Christ should suffer, 
but also that he should enter into his glory. This, too, had 
been the will and counsel of God as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, e. g. Is. 52, 13; 53, 8.10.12. The noun döfa, from 
the root DAK, Sanskr. dacs, fo venerate, to do homage, to 
give credit, to which the Greek doxeiv, and the Latin decet, 
decus, dignus, dignitas, are related, is by its etymology 
eminently qualified to express the notion of g/ory, especially 
divine glory. We find the word in conjunction with rem, 
‘ honor, 1 Tim.1, 17. 1 Pet.1,7. 2 Pet. 1,17. Hebr. 2, 7.9, 
and with Zravoc, pratse, Phil. 1, 11. 1 Pet.1,7. The da 
of Christ is more fully described in Phil. 2,9—11: ‘‘Where- 
fore God hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 
which is above every name; that in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, . . . and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.’’ In these words as in our text the glory of Christ 
is represented as Azs glory, the glory peculiar to him, and 
as a state which followed that of his humiliation, a glory 
into which he entered according to the will and dispensation 
of God. This entrance into glory was an anabaszs subse- 
quent to and corresponding with a catadaszs, as St. Paul 
says, Eph. 4, 10: 6 xataBac abröc eorev xat 6 dvaßds, he that 
descended ts the same also that ascended. Jesus being the 
Messiah, z¢ was NOT POSSIBLE that he should be holden of 
death,’’ Acts 2, 24. Christ MUST NEEDS have suffered and 
.risen again from the dead, Acts 17, 3; the &de pertains as 
truly and in the same sense to the one as to the other. 
That the disciples had comprehended neither the one nor 
the other was the cause of their perplexity, and, again, 
they might have comprehended both but for their foolish- 
ness and slowness of heart to believe all that the prophets 
had spoken. And hence the proper remedy for them was 
in the Scriptures. 
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V. 27: Ka: dpgdpevog dxo Mwvaews xat dnö ndvrwv Twv 
npopnt@v deepymjvevev adrorc dv ndoars tai¢ ypayats Ta Tepe abrov: 
and beginning from Moses and all the prophets, he inter- 
preted to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
himself. 

To the Jews, his enemies, Jesus had said: Had ye be- 
lieved Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote of me, 
John 5, 46, and again: Search the Scriptures; for .. . they 
are they that testify of me, v. 39. And here, in his exalta- 
tion, dealing with his disciples, it is again Moses and the 
prophets, the Scriptures, whence the risen Lord, who is 
himself the Truth, takes the Theology, the Christology, and 
Soteriology, which he would inculcate on his disciples, the 
means whereby he would lead them to believe. Though 
the fulness of time was come, though the era of the New 
Testament had begun, the theology of Moses and the proph- 
ets was by no means antiquated or of historical value only. 
Beginning from Moses, not a composite Pentateuch, and 
pursuing his way through all the prophets, he took up text 
after text, from beginning to end, dpsduevoc, as many as 
treated of him, interpreting and expounding successively 
the words concerning himself as they were written in all 
the Scriptures. What these texts were, the Evangelist does 
not specify; but from the quotations and references we find 
in the Gospels and the Acts and the Epistles, we may think 
of such passages as Gen. 3, 15; 12, 3; 22, 18; 49, 11 ff. 
2Sam.7,12—14. Ps.2,7; 8,5—7; 16,9—11; 110, 1—4; 
132,11. Is. 7, 14. Is. 52 and 53, and many others. The 
same process was repeated before the eleven and those who 
were with them later in the evening, vv. 44—47, when the 
Lord pointed out the texts, saying: Zhus it ts written, 
v. 46, and led his hearers to understand the words accord- 
ing to which, being the words of Scripture, inerrant, divine 
Scripture throughout, Moses, the prophets, and the psalms, 
alike, conclusively proved that thus zt behoved Christ to 
suffer and to rise from the dead the third day, vv. 44—46. 
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And thus has the Master for all times established the true, 
and only true and safe, method of theology, which was fol- 
lowed by the Apostles and Evangelists and by all sound 
and sober theologians to the present day. Not by specula- 
tion, not by inquiring into the self-consciousness of the 
church or the believing individual, but by calling up Moses 
and the prophets, by pointing out the sedes doctrinae in all 
the Scriptures and interpreting them, setting forth their 
genuine sense according to the written words, and in no 
other way, are theological truths to be established. On the 
other hand, a truth thus established must be looked upon 
as conclusively, indisputably, and incontrovertibly estab- 
lished, not only for the time being, but for all times, since 
Moses and the prophets, the Apostles and Evangelists, the 
Scriptures, are the same to-day that they were yesterday, 
and éppyvevev, interpretation, is to-day what it was on that 
great Easter day, not filling into the words one’s own 
thoughts, but setting forth the thoughts which were in the 
author’s mind and to which he gave utterance by the words 
he wrote. And if the Lord did not deem it below himself to 
say: Odrws péypanta, i. e. thus Ü is written and remains 
written, v. 46, no theologian, though he be a tenfold Doc- 
tor, need deem it below his dignity to abide by the written 
word of Moses and the prophets in his theology. 

Our text proceeds: 

V. 28: Kat Äyyeoav eis thy xwımv, 0) eopevovto, xal abröc 
Mpocetocetto noppwrepov nopeveoda: And they drew nigh unto 
the village toward which they were wandering; and he was 
apparently about to go further. 

The Lord had done by these men what was necessary 
and sufficient to engender in their hearts the assurance that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah, and that, having suf- 
fered and died ‘‘according to the Scriptures,’’ he must also 
have ‘‘risen again the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures,’’ 1 Cor. 15, 3. 4, that, consequently, the report of 
the women of Galilee had not been ‘‘idle tales,’’ but that 
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Jesus lived. and lived for them. their Prophet, Priest, and 
King. Al! this he had done while their eyes were still 
holden. And as Emmaus had now been reached, and his 
chief purpose accomplished, he might have vanished from 
their sight as he did afterwards. v. 31, or he might have 
opened their eves and thus revealed his identity at once. 
He did neither the one sor the other, but did what was 
better: he gave these disciples an opportunity to exercise 
the faith which had been rekindled within them by the 
word, and did this in the simplest way. The stranger 
had reprimanded them and then exhibited to them the 
word which is to Jews a stumbling block and to Greeks 
foolishness. If his hearers had rejected that word and pre- 
ferred to persist in their foolishness and slowness of heart 
to believe, they would have welcomed the moment which 
would rid them of this stranger, and permitted him to go 
his way; and when we remember Cleopas’ opening words, 
and, in fact, all of his and his companion’s subsequent 
speech, we cannot doubt what the promptings of the flesh 
that was in them would have been. But the word had 
wrought its effect; the flesh had been subdued, and the 
spirit had gained the mastery. Having experienced the 
power of the word, they were desirous of hearing more of 
it and of growing in spiritual understanding and firmness 
of faith. Having tasted the sweetness of God’s word in 
their day of trial, they say, /n the multitude of my thoughts 
within me thy comforts delight my soul, Ps. 94,19. The 
faith engendered within them will manifest itself as fazth 
which worketh by love, Gal. 5, 6. 

V. 29: Nae zavepedouvro avtov, Aeyovres‘ Metvov pe? juav, 
Bre npöc barépav sore xai xéxhexey Hd7 H Nuepa. Kat eicjAder cov 
neiva ovv avtoic: And they constrained him, saying: ‘‘ Abide 
with us; for ü is toward evening, and the day ts now far 
spent.”’ And he went in to abide with them. 

The same word, zapefedoaro, is found in Acts 16, 15, 
where, speaking of Lydia, whose heart the Lord had opened 
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that she attended unto the things which were spoken of Paul, 
v. 14, St. Luke says: She besought us, saying: ‘If ye have 
judged me to be fatthful to the Lord, come unto my house 
and abide there.’’ And she constrained us. ‘Thus these dis- 
ciples constrain the Lord to abide with them. They also 
state a reason for their urgent invitation: /¢ zs toward even- 
ing and the day is now far spent. ‘These words would seem 
expressive of kind concern for the stranger rather than of a 
desire to profit by further intercourse with him. Hospitality 
was practised far more extensively in those days than it is 
in ours, as pedestrian travel was more general, and inns 
were few. Hence toa superficial view this invitation might 
appear of no particular significance. But when we consider 
that these men looked upon Jesus as strangers upon a 
stranger, and that the Evangelist expressly says, they con- 
strained him, this urgent request becomes more than a 
simple act of civility. This stranger had endeared himself 
to these men more than words could say, and now, when 
the moment of separation seemed at hand, they felt even 
more keenly than before how much he was to them. Had 
the hour been earlier, they might have proposed to walk on 
with him as he had walked with.them. But nightfall was 
near. Besides they had reason to believe or to feel that 
their attachment was mutual, that the stranger was also 
favorably inclined toward them. Or had they not heard 
and seen ample evidence of his honest interest in their be- 
half? Hence, though he did not at once yield to their first 
word of invitation, they did not desist but became more 
urgent in their request, and we may safely assume that the 
twofold reference to the lateness of the hour was part of the 
napapedfev, an argument by which they repeatedly pressed 
their plea and endeavored to prevail upon the stranger to 
yield to their earnest request. And they succeeded. He 
went tn to abide with them. 

Such is the pedagogy of God. It is he who seeks the 
sheep that have gone astray, and it is by his grace alone 
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that they are found. But after he has found them and with 
loving-kindness drawn them to himself, setting their hearts 
aglow within them, v. 32, the time comes when he would 
also be sought by them. At such times he may even seem 
to deny them his presence or to withdraw from them. At 
such times he would have them plead with him; and though 
he seem to be deaf to their petitions, if they but persist and 
constrain him with their entreaties, he will do as he has 
promised: For J know the thoughts that I think toward 
you, satth the Lord, thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to 
give you an expected end. Then shall ye call upon me, 
and ye shall go and pray unto me, and I will hearken unto 
you. And ye shall seek me and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart; Jer. 29, 11—13. Thus 
did Jacob wrestle with the Lord; and when the Lord said, 
‘‘Let me go, for the day breaketh,’’ Jacob answered, ‘‘/ 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me.’'—And he blessed 
him there. Gen. 32, 25. 26. 29. 

And thus will God’s children to-day often be singularly 
blessed after such struggles with the Lord. The Evangelist 
proceeds: 

V. 30. 31: Aa: éyéveto dv tw xataxkdivar avtov per ara, 
daBwy tov dprov ed)öynoev, xat xidoas Eredidov abrors" abrav db 
Ömvotydroav of bydaluot, xat éxépvwoay abtoy: xat autos dpyayıız 
éyévero ax autw@y: And it came to pass, while he reclined [at 
the table] with them, he took the bread and blessed tt, and 
brake, and gave to them. Then their eyes were opened, 
and they knew him. And he vanished out of their sight. 

An unexpected joy was in store for these disciples when 
the Savior yielded to their entreaties and abode with them 
at Emmaus. They had invited a gxest, and behold, he 
turned a host before their eyes. Thus it is wherever Jesus 
is taken into human habitations. Coming as a guest, he 
abides as a host, blessing what he finds and giving what he 
has blessed. Not only does he dispense his spiritual bless- 
ing, grace for grace; but the temporal concerns of those 
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with whom he abides are in his blessing hands. Chrysostom 
and Augustine and others after them have understood 
St. Luke here to say that Jesus had celebrated the eucharist 
with these disciples, and the Romanist authors of the Con- 
futatio of 1530 even endeavored to prove from this text that 
Christ himself had sanctioned by his example the com- 
munion sub una specie.1) But such passages as Matt. 14, 19; 
15, 36. Mark 6, 4; 8, 6. Luke 9, 16. John 6, 11, clearly 
show that the same terms are employed by the Evangelists 
where they describe the Lord as having performed the 
functions of the host at table long before the institution of 
the sacrament. Having in his prophetic office enlightened 
his disciples concerning his sacerdotal office, he is now the 
King whose all things are in heaven and in earth, and dis- 
penses them in his own way. And in the government and 
disposal of human affairs he often permits us to see what 
our hearts have desired. Thus here while he was blessing 
and breaking and distributing, the disciples’ eyes were 
opened and they saw and knew him in whom they had be- 
lieved. But not in order that vision should take the place 
of faith were they permitted to see and recognize the Lord. 
A moment of joyful wonderment, and he vanished from 
their sight. And neither his appearance nor his disappear- 
ance was at variance with what they had learned to under- 
stand and believe. Jesus lived, according to the Scriptures. 
He was the same Jesus that he had been before; he lived 
so really and truly that, if he chose, he could even be seen 
and handled. Cf. v. 39. But he had entered into a new, 
a glorious state, according to the Scriptures, coming and 
going, appearing and disappearing, not a spirit, yet coming 
and going through closed and bolted doors. Cf. v.36. John 
20, 19. 26. Such was the risen Lord, whose witnesses they 


1) Their words are: ‘‘Christus, institutor hujus sacratissimi sacra- 
menti, resurgens ex mortuis, sub una specie tantum eucharistiam dedit 
discipulis euntibus in Emaus, ubi accepit panem et benedixit et fregit et 
porrigebat illis.’’ 
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were to be, v.48. John 15,27. Acts1, 8. 22; 2,32; 3,15; 
10, 41. 1Cor. 15, 5—8. And yet they were to live in faith 
and hope, clinging to the word. 

We, too, are to witness unto Christ. And as his wit- 
nesses we are also vouchsafed experiences of his goodness, 
wisdom, and power, and are permitted to taste of the 
heavenly gift and of the powers of the world to come, 
Hebr. 6, 4.5. But these experiences must not take the 
place of the word, nor of faith in the word; especially must 
we beware of basing upon them the assurance of our state of 
grace. For our experiences may vary; the blissful sensa- 
tions of the gracious presence of Christ may come and go. 
But the word is the same to-day that it was yesterday, and 
will be the same to-morrow that it is to-day; and he, and 
only he, who has found Christ in the word and continues 
to have and hold and enjoy him in the word, will derive the 
true benefit of personal experiences of the Savior’s presence, 
when they are granted, and rest in the peace of God and 
the assurance of his salvation also at times when such 
special experiences are withheld or denied. 

Thus it was with the disciples in the text. 

V.32: Nae einov mpös addjhoug: Ovy? } xapdia judy xazopévy 
Tv Ev pucv, de EAdder huty Ev Ty öde, we Ömjvorrev Huy tac ypagdc; 
And they satd one to another, Was not our heart burning 
within us, as he spoke to us on the way, as he opened to us 
the Scriptures? ‘The word had done its work in the hearts 
of these men. Not by the Savior’s visible presence, but by 
the word of Scripture and the Savior’s interpretation and 
application thereof, had faith and holy joy been kindled in 
their hearts, which had been chilled and benumbed because 
of their slowness to believe all that the prophets had spoken. 
Hence their first utterances after the Lord’s disappearance 
were not words of regret, of disappointment, tokens of re- 
lapse into their former sadness, but, seen or unseen, he was 
now to them the living Christ, their righteousness, their joy 
and peace and hope, according to the Scriptures. 
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But there were others, their brethren and former com- 
panions in tribulation, Rev. 1, 9, whom they had left at 
Jerusalem. They too had been slow of heart to believe 
what the prophets had spoken. Had the Scriptures been 
opened to them also? Had they learned to understand and 
believe that Jesus, being in truth the Messiah, had indeed 
redeemed Israel by his suffering and death according to the 
will and counsel of God revealed in the Scriptures, and 
risen again for their justification? If not, they must go and 
tell them ‘‘the things that were done in the way’’ v. 35, 
that their faith was not vain, that they were no longer in 
their sins, not of all men most miserable, 1 Cor. 15, 17—19. 

V. 33.34. Kat dvacrdyres 77) abt bog bréotpeday eis ‘Iepov- 
caljpu, xai ebpov aurydpocopévoug tog Evdexa xal tobe aby adtoic, 
déyovrac: ° Ore Hépdy 6 xdpeog övrux xai dYdn Sipwve: And rising 
up that same hour they returned to Jerusalem, and found 
the eleven gathered together, and them that were with them, 
saying: The Lord 1s risen indeed, and has appeared unto 
Szmon. 

Unbelief had borne its fruit as these disciples had set 
their faces toward Emmaus that afternoon. Despondency 
and hopelessness, troubled and troublesome thoughts and 
words, and the desire to be away from the scenes which re- 
minded them of what had been so offensive to themselves 
and others. Now faith also bore its fruits, loving concern 
for others perhaps less blessed than they. And notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, they do not procras- 
tinate. Not a moment longer than they can help should 
the brethren in the city be without the blessings which 
they had been granted. They do not say: ‘‘The Lord, 
who has sought and found us, will surely seek and find 
them too.’ Like the shepherds who, having heard and 
believed the good tidings of great joy in the night of the 
Nativity, and having seen the babe in the manger, who was 
Christ the Lord, did not hesitate to make known abroad 


the saying which was told them concerning this child, Luke 
12 
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2, 17: so also Cleopas and his fellow disciple are now im- 
bued with that missionary spirit which yearns to carry the 
good news to others, that they, too, may believe and re- 
joice, and does not shift upon the shoulders of others what 
should be done in the kingdom of Christ; they go at once 
to carry the joyful tidings to those whom they can reach. 
And note that these disciples do not issue forth to Caesarea 
or Damascus, Tyre and Sidon, but return to Jerusalem and 
the eleven there assembled. Thus also the Lord charged 
his disciples to preach repentance and remission of sins in 
his name among all nations, deginning at Jerusalem, v.47. 

At Jerusalem things had meanwhile undergone a change, 
and they who had come to bring good news were themselves 
received with glad tidings. ‘‘The Lord is risen indeed,’”’ 
was the greeting with which they were received. The mes- 
sages of Christ had not remained without effect. The Savior 
had done to others what he had done to Cleopas and his 
companion. Simon Peter, too, had seen him, and though 
we do not hear under what circumstances the meeting be- 
tween him and his Master had come to pass, Paul, 1 Cor. 
15, 5, also mentioning only that the risen Lord had been 
seen by Cephas, we know from the narrative of his appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene, John 20, 11—17, and from the 
story related in our text and its sequel, that Jesus did not 
appear as a speechless apparition to those whom he sought 
and found that day. Thus missionary endeavors have at 
all times resulted in spiritual benefit to the endeavorers 
themselves, and there is a blessing in Christian fellowship. 
Paul, also, longed to be with the brethren at Rome, that 
he might impart unto them some spiritual gift, to the end 
that they might be established; but at the same time he ex- 
pected and desired to be comforted together with them by 
the mutual faith both of them and himself, Rom. 1, 11. 12. 
To witness the power of the Gospel as manifested in others 
is edifying to the Christian heart. Cf. 2 Pet.1,1. Tit. 1, 4, 
and the Apostle’s exhortation: Let the word of Christ dwell 
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in you richly in all wisdom, teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. 
Col. 3, 16. 

Thus, also, the eleven and they who were with them, 
though by this time assured of the resurrection of their 
Lord and Master, were by no means ripe in understanding 
and fully established in the vigor of spiritual manhood. 
Cf. vv. 43 ff. Acts 1,6. Nor did the friends lately re- 
turned from Emmaus consider them so. 

V. 35: Kai adrot E&yyobvro ta ev tH bd xat dx ervdady 
abroig év tH xAdaeı tov dprov: And they related at length what 
had happened on the way, and how he was made known to 
them in the breaking of the bread. The twochapters of their 
report are kept asunder by the Evangelist as they evidently 
were by the disciples of Emmaus. What had happened on 
the way was to them and to the eleven and those who were 
with them of first importance, and the verb ényovvro, they 
rehearsed at length, is chiefly chosen with reference to this 
first part of their narrative, in which they rehearsed the 
Lord’s discourse on the texts from Moses and all the 
prophets concerning himself. Doctrine, the pure doctrine, 
is at all times of first importance in the church. But this 
does not say or imply that Christian /fe is of no signifi- 
cance, and the breaking of the bread, during which their 
eyes had been opened for a glimpse of the Master’s pres- 
ence, was not made light of or deemed unworthy of com- 
munication by Cleopas and his fellow disciple, but also re- 
hearsed in proper order, both doctrine and life bearing wit- 
ness to the great central truth of Eastertide: Zhe Lord is 
risen indeed, A. G. 
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Historical CTheology. 


EVOLUTION IN HISTORY. 


The theory of evolution is one of the fundamental errors 
of modern science, not only of Biology and Geology, where 
it has made the saddest havoc, but also in other sciences. 
There is hardly anything in heaven, or in earth, or under 
the earth, which has not been represented as the product 
of evolution: God, man, the devil, the heavenly bodies, 
the earth, physical life, political life, religion in general, 
Judaism, Christianity, the Bible, Philosophy, Medicine, 
Law, Mathematics, Theology, education, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, music, agriculture, commerce, the trades, liberty, 
marriage, benevolence, fashions, ships, guns, watches, lead 
pencils, and lucifer matches, have been traced through their 
various stages of evolution, and evolution itself makes no 
exception and claims for itself its evolution a6 ovo. And, 
what is most remarkable, this seemingly all-pervading prin- 
ciple has no existence but in the minds of those who enter- 
tain this fiction. There never was such a process as evo- 
lution from a neutral cell to organic life, and from lower to 
higher organisms, from vegetable to animal life, from lower 
to higher animals, from irrational to rational beings. In 
fact, the whole theory of evolution, as it stands to-day, is 
not a scientific principle, but a huge, thoroughly unscien- 
tific swindle, with not one solitary fact to support it, a 
hypothesis, which does not really explain a single phenom- 
enon and in its application leads the investigator into a 
maze of inconsistencies, of untrue conclusions, of irrecon- 
cilable contradictions with the stubborn facts of nature and 
history. While there certainly is such a thing as natural 
growth, there is in all the universe no such thing as evolu- 
tion from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. One of 
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the most eminent naturalists of the age, Agassiz, has said: 
‘These results are of the highest importance at this mo- 
ment, when men of authority in science are attempting to 
renew the theory of a general transmutation of all animals 
of the higher types out of the lower ones. If such views 
are ever to deserve serious consideration, and be acknowl- 
edged as involving a scientific principle, it will only be 
when their supporters shall have shown that the funda- 
mental plans of structure characteristic of the primary groups 
of the Animal Kingdom are transmutable, or pass into 
one another, and that their different modes of development 
may lead from one to the other. Thus far Embryology has 
not recorded one fact on which to pass such doctrines.’’ 4) 
And again: ‘‘I cannot repeat too emphatically, that there 
is not a single fact in Embryology to justify the assumption 
that the laws of development, now known to be so precise 
and definite for every animal, have ever been less so, or 
have ever been allowed to run into each other. The phi- 
losopher’s stone is no more to be found in the organic than 
the inorganic world; and we shall seek as vainly to trans- 
form the lower animal types into the higher ones by any of 
our theories, as did the alchemists of old to change the baser 
metals into gold.’’?) 

Of course, we do not claim a hearing as an authority in 
Biology. Neither do we deem a biological question con- 
clusively settled by a quotation from even such a scientist 
as Agassiz, and there are some things in what Agassiz has 
written which we can not endorse. But we have an authority 
on our side of the question for whom we do demand a hear- 
ing also in Biology, the Maker and Preserver of heaven and 
earth, who says: And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb YIELDING SEED, and the fruit tree yielding 
frutt AFTER HIS KIND, whose SEED IS IN ITSELF upon the 


1) Methods of study in Natural History, by L. Agassiz, pp. 303 f. 
2) Ibid. pp. 318. 319. 
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earth: and tt was so. And the earth brought forth grass 
and herb YIELDING SEED AFTER HIS KIND, and the tree yıeld- 
ing frutt, whose SEED WAS IN ITSELF, AFTER HIS KIND: and 
God saw that wt was good.... And God created great 
whales, and every living creature that moveth, whtch the 
waters brought forth abundantly, AFTER THEIR KIND, and 
every winged fowl AFTER HIS KIND: and God saw that u 
was good. ... And God made the beast of the earth AFTER 
HIS KIND, and cattle AFTER THEIR KIND, and everything 
that creepeth upon the earth AFTER HIS KIND: and God saw 
that 1t was good. And God said, Let us make man IN OUR 
IMAGE, AFTER OUR LIKENESS. ... And God created man 
IN HIS OWN IMAGE.!) ‘This definitely and forever shuts out 
the theory of evolution from the genesis of vegetable and 
animal life on the earth and from the origin of man. 

What, then, of history? Does evolution produce his- 
torical quantities and bring about historical events? Before 
looking for an answer upon this question, we must first re- 
member that in history as in nature not every kind and in- 
stance of change must be allowed to pass as evolution or as 
due to evolution. The evolutionist in history asserts that 
not only the laws of inanimate nature, but also the laws of 
human thought are absolutely rigid, inflexible, automatic; 
that the human mind, like a machine, will, when given the 
same material, invariably, at all times, and everywhere 
grind out the same product.?) That the same laws which 
develop the physical man everywhere into the traits of the 
species, act also on his psychical powers, and not less abso- 
lutely, to bring their products into conformity.*) The 
question before us, then, is, whether historical phenomena 
are due to the working together of causes operating by rigid 
inherent necessity, independent of free agencies. 


1) Gen. 1, 11. 12. 20. 21. 24. 25—27. 
2) See also THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. I, p. 488. 
3) Brinton, Rel. of primit. peoples, p. 7 f. 
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This being the question, it must be simply denied in 
the light of both reason and revelation. We apply the test 
of revelation first by placing a few historical facts in the 
light of Scripture. 

In the first instance, then, the question as to the origin 
of the world and of created things, including the origin of 
man, is not a question of natural science, but strictly a his- 
torical question, which cannot, therefore, be settled by any 
amount of speculation or biological and geological investi- 
gation, but must be answered from sources of historical in- 
formation or hopelessly abandoned as an unfathomable mys- 
tery. A fully reliable source of historical information we 
have in the first chapters of Genesis!) and other texts of 
Scripture, according to which in the beginning God made 
the heaven and the earth and in six days created the vege- 
table and animal world and the parents of the human race, 
and established the conditions of their continued existence 
and propagation. The evolutional ‘‘descent of man’’ is 
purely and simply a fiction. The fall of man was another 
historical event, a record of which we have in the third 
chapter of Genesis, which can, again, be supplanted by no 
amount of speculation. And this change in the nature and 
condition of man, including the entrance of death into the 
world, was not brought about by a process of evolution, but 
the fall was enacted by the will of the devil and the will of 
man,?) and death, the penalty of sin, was imposed by the 
righteous will of God. That the diversity of languages is 
not owing to a process of evolution, but to a special dispen- 
sation of God, bringing about a historical event, is just as 
true?) as that man was not in the course of long ages, by 
evolution, but from the beginning, by creation, made a 
speaking creature.*) That the human race should multiply 
and replenish the earth was likewise ordained by the Creator 
in the beginning,°) and the distribution of peoples and na- 


1) Gen. 1. 2. 2) Gen. 3, 1 ff. 3) Gen. 11, 1. 6. 7—9. 
4) Gen. 2, 19. 20. 24. 5) Gen. 1, 28. 
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tions over the face of the earth was not by evolution accord- 
ing to certain fixed intrinsic laws, but according to the de- 
crees of Him who hath determined the times before appointed 
and the bounds of their habilation.‘) ‘The rise, progress, 
decline, and fall of the great empires of history came about 
under the providence and government of God.?) The great 
turning point of history, and the events which inaugurated 
a new era nineteen hundred years ago, were determined by 
a divine counsel and purpose planned before the world was 
made and executed in the fulness of time.’) Papal Rome, 
the great power of the middle ages, was allowed to run its 
course and exercise its sway by the Lord of lords, who had 
long before predicted Antichrist and described him un- 
mistakably.‘) The future destruction of Jerusalem and the 
downfall of the Jewish nation was present before the tearful 
eyes of Jesus, not only in vague outlines or merely as a 
coming event, but in its historical details.) And in like 
manner, the day and hour of the end of the world has 
long since been fixed,*®) and the closing events of history 
are already inscribed in detailed accounts on the pages of 
God’s own book.’) Meanwhile, and until the consummation 
of all things shall have come, no sparrow shall fall to the 
ground without our father.®) And thus the theory of evo- 
lution is definitely and for all times ruled out of history just 
as truly as it is out of nature. 

This view of history is fully borne out by sober inves- 
tigation of the course of human events, of the facts of his- 
tory itself. There is and can be, strictly speaking, no such 
thing as a philosophy of history. History cannot be ex- 


1) Acts 17, 26. 2) Dan. 7 ff. 

3) Gen. 3, 15; 49, 10. Dan. 9, 24. Acts 2, 23; 4, 28. Gal. 4, 4. 

4) Dan. 11, 36 ff. 2 Thess. 2, 3 ff. 

5) Luke 19, 41—44; 21, 20—24. Matt. 23, 36—39; 24, 1. 2. 

6) Matt. 24, 35. 36. Mark 13, 32. 

7) Dan. 12. Matt. 24and 25. Mark 13. Luke 21. 1Cor.15. 1 Thess. 
4, 13—17. 

8) Matt. 10, 29. 
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ed from any one principle determining the existence 
id changes in historical quantities as with intrinsic 
‘sity. Thus, e. g., the principle of the ‘‘survival of 
ttest’’ is so far from accounting for the phenomena of 
ry, that the principle itself is flatly contradicted and 
ly exploded by a sober investigation of historical facts. 
there are in nature numerous instances of a survival 
e unfittest, is not only conceded by our evolutionists, 
1as been deliberately forged into an argument against 
logy and divine providence! And, we ask, was it by 
mrvival of the fittest that Julius Caesar, one of the 
lest rulers of all ages, should succumb under the dag- 
of Brutus and Cassius; that Paul and Seneca should 
y authority of their inferior, Nero; that Popery, rotten 
e core and represented by men who would have brought 
1e ignominious collapse or extinction of every other 
sty in the days of the Roman pornocracy, should survive, 
: the illustrious house of Henry I sank away to ruin in 
hird and fourth generation; that John Hus should die 
e stake and Jean Charlier de Gerson in timid monastic 
‘ment, while Balthasar Cossa, by far their inferior in 
ts and learning, and every inch an infamous scoun- 
having for a time disgraced even the Roman see as 
XXIII, ended his days as a Cardinal and Bishop of 
ulum and Dean of the Sacred College; that Girolamo 
narola, one of the most remarkable and pure-minded 
rs of his day and of all times, should be fought down and 
ied in a struggle with men not one of whom was worthy 
loosing his shoe’s latchet, among them Alexander VI, 
ff the most scandalous wretches of all history? Sur- 
of the fittest! And what process of evolution resulted 
e lives and deeds of such men as Alexander the Great, 
s Caesar, Constantine the Great, Luther, Napoleon I, 
Bismarck? All these great makers of history were 
they were far less in consequence and by the continu- 
of the course of previous events or developments, than 
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largely in spite of the past and in direct opposition to forces 
which had worked together in shaping the condition of 
things with which they had to deal. The Macedonian em- 
pire would never have sprung into being but for an Alex- 
ander, in whose mind the chief factors for its realization 
were united. The Rome which Julius Caesar left behind 
him was not that which he had found, only carried forward 
to a new stage of development, but the embodiment of ideas 
conceived in his mind, a quantity which under God the 
greatest Roman had made out of a quantity which he had 
found. The distinctive features of the Constantinian em- 
pire as compared with that of Diocletian, or of the tetrarchy 
of which he was the head, were not evolved from earlier 
political principles, but stood out in bold contrast and even 
in direct opposition to the very fundamentals of antique 
statesmanship, and so new in politics that even Constantine 
permitted them to slip away from his grasp long before the 
sunset of his life had come. Luther was not a more fully 
developed Hus or Savonarola, and the Reformation was not 
the more advanced stage or completion of a movement in- 
augurated by the Humanists, but'a work of God the actu- 
ating spirit of which was as diametrically contrary to the 
rationalistic spirit which animated Erasmus and, in a meas- 
ure, Zwingli and his abettors, as it was to antichristian 
Rome, which was in 1517 essentially what it had been in 
1302, when Boniface VIII issued his bull Unam sanctam as 
a definition of the rights and powers of Popery. Napoleon 
did not carry onward but broke away from the tumult of 
French politics when he laid the greater part of western 
Europe at his feet, and the battle of Austerlitz and the rule 
of the hundred days were no more evolved from the French 
Revolution as by intrinsic necessity than the burning of 
Moscow and the Russian snows which turned to naught the 
campaign of 1812. And, finally, since we have men- 
tioned Prince Bismarck, the German Empire of to-day was 
not evolved by internal necessity, but made, and made 
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in spite of itself by the Iron Chancellor as an instrument 
of God. 

Turning from secular history to ecclesiastical history, 
we find as little room for evolution there. What has been 
termed the evolution of dogmas is from beginning to end 
an empty fiction. Christianity is not an evolutional, but a 
revealed religion, and the doctrines or dogmas of this reli- 
gion are revealed in the word of God, not only in rudiments 
or germs, but in all their parts. All that remains to be done 
is to gather under certain heads, in chapters and paragraphs, 
what the Spirit of God has laid down in his store house, and 
no one will call that a process of evolution. But we defy 
the world to point out one Christian dogma which is not in 
all its parts to be found in the holy Scriptures. Arius was 
excommunicated as a heretic by the church of Alexandria 
long before the Synod of Nicaea had raised its banner with 
the és00ver0¢, because the doctrine of Arius had been branded 
as a fundamental error in the books which were written, 
that we might believe that Jesus is the Son of God,!) that 
the Word was not only wztk God as a distinct Person, but 
also was God as of the one divine Essence.?) No thetical 
dogmatic statement is entitled to a place in a system of 
Christian Dogmatics from the first paragraph in Bibliology to 
the last paragraph in Eschatology, unless it have its sedes 
doctrinae in the Scriptures. Nor have these doctrines found 
utterance in the Scriptures in or subsequent to a process of 
evolution; for holy men of God did not speak out thoughts 
and concepts evolved in their own or other men’s minds, 
but spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost?) things 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man,‘) not in the words which man’s wis- 
dom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.°) 

In like manner, though on different grounds, it must 
be said that even false doctrines and heresies have not origi- 


1) John 20, 31. 2) John 1, 1. 3) 2 Pet. 1, 21. 
4) 1 Cor. 2, 9. 5) 1 Cor. 2, 13. 
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nated by evolution. The great heresy of the present gen- 
eration, the denial of the inerrant truth of the word of God, 
is as old as and even a little older than the history of human 
error, having been uttered in Paradise when the Serpent, 
which deceiveth the whole world,') said unto our first mother, 
Yea, hath God satd?*) and, Ye shall not surely dte.*) No 
representative of Higher Criticism has gone beyond that. 
The Arian heresy was as full-fledged in the mind of Arius 
when he had framed his rationalistic syllogism in Alexandria 
as it was at any later period, and when he retained such terms 
as ‘‘the Son of God,’’ he was as far from their scriptural 
sense as Servede was when amid the smoke and flames of 
the pyre he cried: ‘‘Jesus Christ, thou Son of the living 
God, have mercy upon me!’’' Pelagianism is to-day what it 
was in 412; or if there be any statement of modern Pela- 
gians going beyond the tenets condemned at Carthage in the 
trial of Coelestius, we should like to see it. The dogma of 
papal infallibility was as firmly asserted, though not so 
clearly stated nor so generally accepted, in 422 as it was 
in 1870. 

Proceeding from doctrine to practice and institutions, 
we find that here, too, the genesis of things has not by any 
means been a process or series of processes of evolution. 
The sacraments were instituted as to all their essentials by 
Christ himself, to be and to remain for all times what they 
were made by their Ordainer.*) The ministerial office was 
not developed according to laws operating in the church or 
to considerations of expediency, but instituted with all its 
powers and functions by the Head of the church, and is to- 
day what it was in the days of the Apostles.*) Church dis- 
cipline was enjoined by Christ‘) and practised from the 


1) Rev. 12, 9. 2) Gen. 3, 1. 3) Gen. 3, 4. 

4) Matt. 28, 19. 20. 1 Cor. 11, 23—26. 

5) Matt. 28, 18—20. Luke 9, 1—10. Mark 16, 15. John 20, 21—23; 
21, 15—17. Acts 20, 28. 1 Cor. 12, 28. 29. Eph. 4, 11. 

6) Matt. 18, 15—18. 
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earliest times of the Christian church.!) Preaching is as old 
as the church; it was practised on the day of Pentecost at 
Jerusalem, and what we find in many books as ‘‘the evolu- 
tion of preaching’’ is dissipated by the light of real history 
as a fog by the sun. Christian benevolence was exercised 
in the church and by the churches from the beginning.?) 
From the beginning, the churches cooperated in dealing 
with affairs in which they were jointly concerned.?) Mis- 
sionary endeavors were from the earliest times considered 
the task and duty of the church, and of the local congrega- 
tions.) The earliest church had deacons, and even dea- 
conesses.°) The acts of public worship were in apostolic 
times substantially what they are now: preaching the word,°) 
administering the sacraments,’) prayer,*®) singing,®) and 
almsgiving.!) Or what more have we to-day? Even the 
independence of the church from the state, which we enjoy 
in this country, is not the result of evolution; the church 
of apostolic times was not in any sense a state church, but 
managed its own affairs without any concurrence of the body 
politic;") and even if the idea of evolution, which is gener- 
ally taken to be the development from primitive to higher 
forms, should be made to cover also the gradual develop- 
ment to primitive forms, which, probably, no evolutionist 
will claim or concede, our separation of church and state 
could not even in this latter sense be credited to evolution, 


1) 1 Cor. 5, 11—13. 2 Cor. 2, 10. 2 Thess. 3, 14. 15. 

2) Acts 2, 42. 44. 45; 4, 34-37; 11, 27—30. 1 Cor. 16, 1 ff. 2 Cor. 
8, 1 ff. 9 ff. al. 

3) Acts 15. 

4) Acts 11, 22—26; 13, 1—3; 14, 26—28. 

5) Acts 6, 1—6. 1 Tim. 3, 8—13. Rom. 16, 1. 

6) Acts 2, 42; 5, 42; 6, 4. 

7) Acts 2, 41. 46. 1 Cor. 11, 20—29. 

8) Acts 1, 14. 24; 2, 42; 4, 24; 12,12; 13,3. 1 (Cor. 11, 4.5; 14, 14 ff. 

9) Col. 3, 19. Eph. 5, 18. 19. 

10) Acts 2, 42; 4, 34; 5,11. 1Cor. 16, 2. 

11) Acts 1, 14 ff.; 2,1ff.; 4,31 ff.; 5,1 ff.; 5, 33—42; 6, 1 ff.; 13, 1 ff.; 
15, 1 ff. Gal. 6, 6. 1 Cor. 9, 4—14. 
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since the constitutional history of our country shows no 
such process whereby the independence of church and state 
had been brought about as by evolutional necessity, but 
clearly points to wise statesmanship on the part of a few 
leading men and to various compromises between conflicting 
interests as the human causes which have demonstrated to 
the world the feasibility of ‘‘a free church in a free state.’’») 

While we, thus, deny the historicity of evolution in 
history, especially in ecclesiastical history, we do not deny 
three things which have often been misconceived as or mis- 
construed into evolution: the relation of cause and effect 
between historical phenomena, the increase of historical 
quantities, and the degeneration and gradual decay of his- 
torical organisms or institutions. 

It is unquestionably true that Judaism exercised a cer- 
tain influence on pagan Rome. But who would say that 
pagan Rome was evolved from or represented a higher type 
of Judaism? The two were and remained heterogeneous 
quantities, and the one was never and in no sense devolved 
into the other, though both were mutually related by the 
relation of cause and effect. The repristination of paganism 
by Julian was very markedly tinged by Christian influences. 
But Julian himself would have scouted the idea of having 
his rites and sacrifices at Antioch set down as a higher type 
of Christianity. The influence of both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity on Mohammedanism and Mormonism is unmistak- 
able. But let an evolutionist ask the Sultan and he will 
tell him whether the Islam be Christianity in a higher form, 
and ask the Christians of the United States how Brigham 
Young strikes them as a St. Paul of a higher order. There 
are undoubtedly relations of cause and effect between the 
French Revolution and the German Empire. But who 
would be willing to make himself ridiculous by averring 
that the work of Bismarck and Moltke was merely the work 








1) See also THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. I, pp. 436—447. 
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of Robespierre and Marat in a more advanced stage of de- 
velopment? Luther in his day thrust the assertion into 
the face of the Romanists that they no longer ventured to 
preach as they had preached before he had raised his voice, 
and from the council of Trent to the present day the Roman 
church shows very distinct traces of protestant influence. 
But what protestant would consider Leo XIII of sound 
mind, or would be judged sane by Leo XIII, for defining 
Romanism of to-day as a more highly developed type of 
Lutheranism? Such nonsense would be hooted down even 
by many who believe in Darwin’s Origin of species and 
Descent of man. ‘The influences of ancient Egyptian and 
Babylonian civilization, of Athenian culture, of Roman 
politics, of mediaeval society as organized and confused 
and shackled down in church and state—are still alive and 
active at the present time. To mention but a few instances. 
No English lexicon would be what it is but for those in- 
fluences. Our schoolboys speak of mummies and our girls 
and women wear garments antique in form and peplum by 
name. The old Tombs prison in New York was built after 
ancient Egyptian models. The German Xazser’s title was 
handed down from the zenith of Roman history, and stands 
out in the headlines of our American dailies, while it serves 
as a watchword and stimulus of German patriotism. Much 
of the statuary exhibited in the show windows and pedes- 
taled in many parlors in St. Louis bears witness at the same 
time to antique genius and art and ancient vandalism. The 
causes which have made the texts in Dr. Walther’s postils 
and Dr. Seiss’ Lectures on the Gospels the same in choice 
and arrangement are not to be sought in an interdependence 
between Dr. Seiss and Dr. Walther, but can be distinctly 
traced back over Luther and Charlemagne to Jerome and 
Pope Damasus. 

But all this is not evolution. The fact that customs 
and forms and notions and norms are in thousands of in- 
stances the same as those of by-gone ages to which they 
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can be traced by chains of cause and effect under the in- 
fluence of will is certainly not due to evolution, a chief 
essential of which is change, and change not determined 
by will as a free agency, but due to causes working by ab- 
solute intrinsic necessity. The evolutionist’s wife is apt 
to prove to his conviction, if not to his satisfaction, that 
wearing a peplum is not a matter of evolutional necessity, 
but of her own obstinate will, which may very soon decide 
against the peplum and in favor of a costume never dreamt 
of in the days of Homer. Zwingli in his day, from January 1, 
1519, on, and thousands of others after him to the present 
day, have proved that preaching on the texts of Jerome’s 
Comes and of Charlemagne’s Homiliarium was and is by no 
means enjoined by the rigid laws of evolution, and neither 
Dr. Luther nor Dr. Walther nor Dr. Seiss would by word 
or deed join issue with them. 

Of course, our reduction of historical phenomena to 
the relation of cause and effect will find little favor with 
evolutionists who put down the relation of cause to effect 
as ‘‘a mere assumption, and, indeed, rejected by exact 
science.’??) 

The second process which has been misconstrued into 
evolution is that of the increase of historical quantities. 
The human race had its beginning, and, in the course of 
time, the family has multiplied and replenished the earth. 
‘The Jewish nation was a greater body in David’s day than 
in the days of Moses. Rome grew from small beginnings 
to be the mistress of the civilized and a great part of the 
uncivilized world. New Testament Christianity had its 
birthday at Jerusalem and, in the course of years and cen- 
turies, has planted its banners in all lands. Popery was 
enthroned at Rome in Boniface I, and the records of its 
progress and of the increase of its power and of the terri- 
tory subject to its sway fill volumes compared with which 


1) Brinton, ibid., p. 45. 
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the books of Mr. Darwin dwindle into insignificance. The 
Reformation was planted at Wittenberg, and before many 
years had passed it spread its branches far beyond the con- 
fines of Germany. All this, however, was anything but 
evolution. Man was in Paradise and in Mesopotamia as 
fully and truly man as at any subsequent period and in any 
country on the face of the earth. The Jews were in the 
same sense a Jewish people under Vespasian as they had 
been under Joshua, and a Jew is distinctly a Jew in New 
York to-day as he was under Claudius in Rome and under 
Ptolemy in Alexandria. ‘The Christian church in Jerusalem 
and Antioch was no less a Christian church when Peter and 
Paul preached Christ, and him crucified, than is any Chris- 
tian congregation anywhere in 1898. Gregory I was as 
really an antichristian Pope as Gregory VII and Pio Nono. 
And the Lutheran church at Wittenberg in 1530 was essen- 
tially what Holy Cross Lutheran church is at St. Louis, 
a church and Lutheran, no more, no less. 

Here, then, we have again an essential difference be- 
tween what really appears in history, and the fiction called 
evolution. If a process the beginning and the end of which 
exhibit the same thing, though, perhaps, in different forms 
or states, were to be called evolution, we would not seri- 
ously object. Thus the development of a human being from 
the embryo to the adult might, as far as the etymology of 
the word is concerned, be called evolution. But that is not 
the accepted usus loguendi of the word. We hold that the 
human embryo is as truly and distinctively human as the 
adult man or woman, and that the destruction of either is 
covered by the same fifth commandment of the decalogue, 
and it is this manner of development which has its analo- 
gies in history. But evolutionists in Biology claim for their 
hypothesis or theory that in it they have a key to solve the 
mystery of life in its innumerable varieties of forms; they 
dream of development, not from specific germs, but from a 


utopian neutral cell; they would account for the ovzgzn of 
13 
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things, of vegetation, of vertebrates, of man. In the evo- 
lutionist world there was a time when man did not exist and 
a time when man had come into existence, and that by evo- 
lution. The supporters of this theory substitute evolution 
for creation. And it is evolution in this sense which has no 
analogy in history, except as another empty dream, e. g., 
the dream of the origin of religion by evolution in a previ- 
ously non-religious world, or the origin of language by evo- 
lution in a race of mutes.!) 

A third historical category which must not be miscon- 
strued into historical evolution is that of degeneration and 
gradual decay in historical organisms or institutions. Our 
scientists who bother themselves and others about the de- 
scent of man have favored with a keen interest the Bush- 
men of Australia and other types of savage humanity, with 
receding skulls, flat noses, thin legs, little or no clothing, 
and not much of morals or religion. The lower in the scale 
and the farther remote from the civilized Caucasian a newly 
discovered or investigated tribe or specimen, living or dead, 
would appear to be, the greater was the value set on the dis- 
covery, because the nearer science was supposed to have 
come to the missing link, the transition from brute to man. 
Of course, the missing link will never be discovered, be- 
cause it never existed. There is no transition from brute to 
man, and never was. But if there were a species of beings 
which might be classed either with man or with brutes, a 
transitional species, even that would not necessarily repre- 
sent a transition in the direction from brute to man. We do 
not say that a transition from man to brute is possible; 
for it is not; but we do say that the evolutionist who sees 
in Bushmen and other savages specimens of humanity 
representing the earlier stages of development, through 


1) ‘‘According to them, man must have lived for a time in a state of 
mutism, his only means of communication consisting in gestures of the 
body, and in changes of countenance.’’ Max Müller, Lectures on the 
Science of Language. Vol. I, p. 40. 
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which the more highly developed species had long since 
passed on the way from the primitive state of man to their 
present state, makes a great, fundamental mistake, the same 
mistake which one would make in supposing that the pale 
and decrepit inmates of a city hospital or a country poor- 
house represented the lower stage of development from 
which the strong and healthy men and women in the sur- 
rounding country had been evolved. Our evolutionists are 
in very much the same plight with Mark Twain and his 
friend, who, having slept all day, rushed from the hotel in 
scanty clothing, climbed the observatory and to the amuse- 
ment of the guests loudly admired what they took to be the 
famous Rigi sunrise, while in fact they were vociferating 
and gesticulating at the setting sun. But while our tourists 
had soon found out their mistake, our evolutionists have 
not; which does not make it any less a mistake. St. Paul 
has drawn a vivid picture of the degenerating influence of 
sin upon the nations under the righteous wrath of God,?) 
and the course which the Greek nation and the Roman 
world have run from their pristine vigor exhibited in the 
days of Thermopylae and Cannae down to the state of ma- 
rasmus senilis pictured by Juvenal, a state of rottenness 
which even the transfusion of German blood into the putrid 
veins of that degenerate and decaying race could not remedy, 
is a fearful corroboration of the apostle’s testimony. What 
terrible work sin and the unrestrained sway of the passions 
may make even in a lifetime is continually being demon- 
strated in the innumerable wrecks which on their down- 
ward course totter through years of miserable existence into 
a libertine’s or drunkard’s grave. Sin is a destructive prin- 
ciple not only in individuals, but also in communities. Go 
to the slums of our great cities and note the ravages of sin; 
and go to the boulevards of the same cities and mark the 
ravages of sin! And that in a nation which is permeated 
by influences which act as powerful preservatives, both 


1) Rom. 1, 18—32. 
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directly and indirectly, chief of which is the Christian re- 
ligion in the pulpit, the press, Christian schools, mission- 
ary endeavors, and the lives of the Christian people, the 
salt and light of the world.’) Think what sin is making out 
of so many in spite of these influences, and what it will be 
likely to make of a people remote from such preservatives, 
and then say whether even the most degenerate savage, 
loaded down with the accumulated effects of the wellnigh 
unbridled sway of sin through many generations, should bea 
marvel to a thinking mind. St. Paul deploringly confesses 
that sin dwelled in him and deceived him, prompting him 
to do what he would not, and preventing him from doing 
what he would. And of all Christians he asserts that the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, so that they cannot do the 
things that they would.?) This being the condition even 
of the best of men, it is not difficult to comprehend that, 
wherever the struggle of the spirit against the flesh has been 
in a measure neglected and the flesh has been allowed to 
gain headway in its evil propensities, deterioration has set in. 
Thus there was a time when the churches in Galatia had ex- 
posed themselves to the reproach: ‘‘Ye did run well; who did 
hinder you that ye should not obey the truth.’’*) And if this 
process of deterioration is not stayed, the leavening of the 
whole lump will follow.) What has become of the churches 
in Asia, the church of Ephesus, which had early ‘‘left its first 
. love,’’®) the church of the Laodiceans, who, after the first 
glow of spiritual life had turned lukewarm,’) and of other apos- 
tolic churches? What of the church of Rome, whose faith 
was at a time spoken of throughout the whole world?*) We 
know that the time came when a bishop of Rome, Liberius, 
who had denied the orthodox Nicene faith, was on his re- 
turn to the city welcomed with open arms by the greater 
part of his congregation. And even prior to that, the 


1) Matt. 5, 13. 14. Eph. 5, 8—13. 2) Rom. 7, 8—25. 
3) Gal. 5, 17. 4) Gal. 5, 7. 5) Gal. 5, 9. 
6) Rev. 2, 4. 7) Rev. 3, 16. 8) Rom. 1, 8. 
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Roman church had so far degenerated in Christian life, 
‘hat a former defaulter, who was, besides, contaminated 
with unitarian error, was possible on the episcopal throne.!) 
What the Roman church was in the days of Jerome, we 
earn from his epzstola ad Eustochium.*) And as years and 
senturies rolled on, Rome became the greatest gate of hell 
on earth, a veritable Sodom with the papal court as its 
focus; the seat of Antichrist, the Scarlet Woman drunken 
with the blood of the saints. The early churches of Eng- 
and and Germany were planted and prospered under the 
quickening sunshine of the gospel; but in the course of 
‘ime they degenerated and fell a prey to papal treachery. 
The church of the Reformation degenerated under ration- 
alizing influences through Philippism and Syncretism and 
Pietism into rankest Rationalism. Lutheranism in America 
legenerated from the orthodoxy of Berkenmeyer and the 
Pietism of Mühlenberg to the heterodoxy of Quitman and 
the unconfessional and anticonfessional General-Synodism 
of 1820. 

But that all this is not evolution, but the very reverse, 
not sunrise, but sunset, ought to be clear to every one not 
an incorrigible evolutionist who, like a monomaniac, sees 
-volution everywhere. But such is evolutionism in history 
and everywhere. It is itself a symptom of degeneration, 
of the decay of true science which must terminate in an 
itter perversion of scientific methods and lead to the very 
reverse of the legitimate results of scientific research. 
Instead of leading to the discovery and establishment of 
ruth, it leads into a maze of error and falsehood, and 
places its votaries in a line with those of whom the Apostle 
has said that they decame vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish heart was darkened. Professing themselves 
0 be wise, they became fools.*) A. G. 


1) Callist, a. D. 217—222: 2) Hieronym. ep. 22. 
3) Rom. 1, 21. 22. 
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Uractical Cheology. 


MEDICINA PASTORALIS. 
(Continued.) 
II. THE PATIENT. 


The fundamental malady, which has made this world 
a vast hospital and the earth a great burial ground, is SIN. 
All physical ailments are the consequences of sin, and the 
Psalmist uses sıns and diseases, spiritual diseases, as syn- 
onymous terms when he says, Who forgives all thine in- 
iquities; who healeth all thy diseases.') 

Of physical disease, a prominent medical author says: 
‘*Pathology has been defined the study of disease; but dis- 
ease has not been defined. The definition of disease is 
confessedly difficult. It is easier to define it by negation, 
to say what it is not, than to give a positive definition, that 
is, a definition based either on the nature or essence of the 
thing defined, or on its distinctive attributes. Disease is an 
absence or deficiency of health; but this is only to transfer 
the difficulty, for the question at once arises, how is health 
to be defined? And to define health is not less difficult 
than to define disease. If all the tissues and organs of 
the body be in no respect abnormal, if all the functions of 
the organism be completely and harmoniously performed, 
health undoubtedly exists. But this perfection of health is 
purely ideal; it never actually exists.’’® With equal and 
greater truth it can be said that spiritual health nowhere 
on earth actually exists. There 1s no difference, says the 
Apostle, for all have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God.?) Perfect spiritual as well as physical health was 


1) Ps. 103, 3. 
2) Flint, Principles and Practice of Medicine, p. 22. 
3) Rom. 3, 22. 23. 
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the primeval state of our first parents in Paradise before the 
fall, when they bore the image of Him who made them. 
But though we have no access to any living human being 
in a state of perfect spiritual health and, therefore, no op- 
portunity of establishing by observation and investigation 
the norm a deviation from which would be by such norm 
made cognizable as disease, yet we are not left in doubt 
what the healthy spiritual state of man would be if it could 
actually exist, and what in our present constitution is to be 
set down as spiritual disease. Every disease, spiritual or 
physical, is an abnormity or a complication of abnormities. 
But while the norm for the diagnosis of physical disease 
must be established by physiological and anatomical inves- 
tigation and observation, the norm of spiritual health is laid 
down in the revealed will of God. ‘H dpapria, says St. John, 
doriv 7) dvouia, sin is the deviation from the law. Full con- 
formity with the divine will in action and being would be 
perfect spiritual health; every deviation from that norm in 
action or being is spiritual disease; and complete carnal- 
mindedness, which is enmity against God,!) is spiritual 
death.?) 

Pathology, the study of disease, in Medicine, is either 
general or special. ‘There are certain morbid conditions 
which are common to various diseases, as inflammation, 
degeneration, fever; and the study of these is general pa- 
thology. Then there are certain diseases, as pneumonitis, 
diphtheria, yellow fever; and these constitute the province 
of special pathology. In like manner spiritual pathology 
may be occupied either with the morbid condition of our 
sinful nature in general, or with certain special sins. Thus 
we would refer to the province of general spiritual pathol- 
ogy not only the general depravity of the human heart, 
incapacity of the understanding, perversity of the will, 
impurity of the affections, but also such general moral 


1) Rom. 8, 7. 2) Rom. 8, 13. Eph. 2, 1. 5. 
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abnormities as selfishness, vanity, covetousness, irasci- 
bility, inveracity, dishonesty, irreverence, which make up 
the general morbid conditions or dispositions common to 
certain categories of special sins. ‘The latter we would 
refer to the province of sdecial spiritual pathology, as curs- 
ing, contamination with certain false doctrines or wor- 
ships, membership in ungodly societies, drunkenness, sin- 
ful amusements, the various sins of lewdness, usury, theft, 
lying, slander, etc. Again, there are acute and chronic 
diseases, and there are, likewise, occastonal and habitual 
sins, and to confound the former with the latter is in both 
pathologies a grave mistake. Finally, the pastor as well as 
the physician should never forget that diseases are not self- 
existing quantities, as they might appear in books and 
systematic treatises, but come under treatment as inherent 
in the individual patient, and that, as no two patients are 
exactly alike, so also no two cases of the same disease are 
exactly alike. The pathological determination of each con- 
crete case should, therefore, take into most careful consider- 
ation the individuality of the patient, his environments, the 
history of the case and of the patient, perhaps even of his 
parents and earlier ancestors. To neglect this often leads 
to a faulty or insufficient diagnosis of the case and to failure 
in its treatment. 

After these preliminary remarks we are now ready to 
proceed to a methodical discussion of spiritual disease under 
the heads of General and Special Pathologia Spiritualıs. 


A. General Pathology. 

Medical writers have made it a point in their various 
definitions of disease to indicate that pathology deals with 
the Zzving organism as distinguished from the dead body. 
This distinction is also of great importance in pastoral 
theology. We, too, must distinguish between spiritual ail- 
ment and spiritual death. We must beware of confounding 
the state of a person who is dead in sin, unregenerated or 
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unconverted, or relapsed into spiritual death, with the state 
of a converted, regenerated sinner. The former is void of 
spiritual life, flesh born of the flesh, and nothing but flesh,» 
carnal-minded, an enemy of God,?) unable to receive the 
things of the Spirit of God,?) evil, and only evil, and con- 
tinually evil,‘) without any capability to change himself or 
by a process of evolution to develop into a state of spiritual 
life, which can only be brought about by a divine act of 
quickening, or a new birth.*) The state of spiritual death 
is not that of the man on the Jericho road who was found 
half dead by the Samaritan,*) but is in a spiritual way anal- 
ogous to the physical state of Lazarus, of whom Jesus said, 
‘‘Zasarus ts dead,’ and Mary said, ‘‘By this time he stink- 
eth,’’?) and who was not to be cured by applying oil and 
wine,®) but whose restoration was wrought by the almighty 
word of Jesus, crying, ‘‘Lazarus, come forth!’’®) To dis- 
cern between certain forms and stages of spiritual disease 
and spiritual death is often extremely difficult, and in many 
cases impossible to human penetration. Hypocrisy is often 
a mask which is worn to suit the occasion and is at other 
times laid aside by the masker or torn from his face by 
others. Yet we must not deny the possibility of hypocrisy 
being kept up throughout what may seem to be a long 
Christian life to what may exhibit itself as a tranquil Chris- 
tian death. In such cases, pastors and congregations are 
exonerated when they treat the hypocrite as they would 
and should treat a true Christian, because God has not en- 
dowed them with omniscience, which he has wisely re- 
served to himself. In most cases, however, spiritual death 
will manifest itself unmistakably, either in words, or in 
deeds, or in both. A person who lives in open works of 


1) John 3, 6. 2) Rom. 8, 7. 
3) 1 Cor. 2, 14. 4) Gen. 6, 5. 
5) 1 Cor. 2, 14. Eph. 2,5. Col. 2, 12. 13. John 3, 3. 7. 
6) Luke 10, 30. 7) John 11, 14. 39. 


8) Luke 10, 34. 9) John 11, 43. 
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the flesh,!) who persistently refuses or neglects to hear the 
word of God,?) or who obstinately repels fraternal admoni- 
tion,?) is unquestionably void of spiritual life, whatever he 
may say to the contrary, or do to conceal his state of spirit- 
ual death.‘) To treat such a man as a living member of 
Christ is not charity, but falsehood, and can do nobody 
any good. We do not say that the unbeliever should be en- 
tirely ignored by the minister of the church. The physician 
is through with his patient when death has terminated the 
disease. Perhaps a fost mortem will be called for; a cer- 
tificate of death will be issued, and the Doctor’s services 
are at an end. Not so with the minister of the Gospel. 
He has a message and testimony to the world, and the 
word which he voices forth is the power of God which 1s 
able to quicken the sinner from spiritual death into spirit- 
ual life. Paul knew that the greater part of Israel accord- 
ing to the flesh was obdurate in unbelief, and that his gos- 
pel was unto the Greeks foolishness; yet he became a Jew 
unto the Jews, that he might gain the Jews, and to them 
that were without law he became as without law that he 
might gain them that were without law; he was made all 
things to all men, that he might by all means save some.?) 
But the same apostle does not for a moment leave Jew or 
Gentile in doubt as to their condition and his attitude to- 
ward them.*) Thus the Christian pastor should witness to 
the world round about him, especially to such worldlings 
as may appear in his audiences, making himself all things 
to all men, that he might by all means save some; but 
never, neither in his pulpit nor in private intercourse with 
those not of the household of faith, should he ignore or ob- 
literate the line which separates between the church and 


1) Gal. 5, 19—21. 2) John 8, 47. 

3) Matt. 18, 15—17. 4) 1 Cor. 5, 11. 

5) Rom. 11, 7. 1 (Cor. 1, 23. 1 Cor. 9, 20—22. Rom. 11, 14. 

6) Rom. 1, 18—32; 2, 1—29; 3, 1—24; ch.9. 10. 11. 1 Cor. 1, 18—28; 
2,6—14. Ehp. 4, 17—19. al. 
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the world, the flesh and the spirit, the living and the dead. 
To be everything to all men is not to be a worldling with 
the worldlings and a Christian with the Christians, but to be 
a burning and a shining light everywhere, testifying to the 
world as the world should be made to hear and see our 
testimony, and to the brethren as to brethren in Christ and 
companions in tribulation and in the kingdom and patience 
of Jesus Christ.’) Ifthe pastor does not feel the impropriety 
of his intercourse with the world as on an equal footing, the 
children of the world do, and not to the pastor’s credit, 
nor to their own spiritual benefit. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that the 
spiritual state of the regenerate is not in this life that of 
perfect spiritual health. In every Christian, the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh.*) The 
restitution of the image of God in the regenerate is incom- 
plete in this present life. They have crucified the flesh 
with the affections and lusts;?) but the flesh is still there, 
that flesh in which there dwelleth no good thing.‘) They 
delight in the law of God after the inward man,*) but at 
the same time they see another law in their members, war- 
ring against the law of their mind and bringing them into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in their members.) And 
this ‘‘law of sin’’ is their general disease. With the mind 
they serve the law of God,;") but at the same time they with 
the flesh serve the law of sin,®) and the various acts and 
processes whereby this service is rendered constitute their 
special diseases or the symptoms and manifestations thereof. 

It is of great importance to note in this connection that 
the apostle takes this description of the constitution of a 
Christian not from his fellow Christians only, but largely and 
chiefly from himself. In this he sets an example to every 


1) Rev. 1,9 2) Gal. 5, 17. 
3) Gal. 5, 24. 4) Rom. 7, 18. 
5) Rom. 7, 2 6) Rom. 7, 23. 
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ıninister of Christ in his capacity of a curate, a spiritual 
physician to the church committed to his care. Viewed in 
this light, the physician is himself also a patient and should 
look upon himself as such. Though he may not be afflicted 
with the same special disease or diseases as some of his 
patients, though he may not be addicted to the winecup, or 
to dishonest practices with regard to mine and thine, he 
will, if he examine himself, find within his own bosom the 
same flesh in which there dwelleth no good thing, the same 
evil heart which is the source of all manner of sin,!) the 
same general tendency toward that which is evil and gen- 
eral incapacity for that which is good. There is, the in- 
spired word always excepted, no source from which the 
pastor may by careful observation and investigation derive 
more extensive and reliable information in his study of the 
general pathology of spiritual disease than from his own 
heart. That heart will, if candidly examined, prove to be 
an impure, deceitful, wicked, covetous, selfish, rebellious 
thing, ever ready to lay the various organs and faculties of 
body and soul under contribution for the fulfillment of its 
evil desires and to press them into servitude for the gratifi- 
cation of its sinful cravings. And this rigid and thorough 
examination of his own heart should be continued through 
all the years of a pastor’s ministry, a study which he should 
pursue, not in a haphazard way, or only occasionally, but 
assiduously and methodically, with due attention to those 
hidden recesses which are apt to escape the attention of the 
superficial investigator. ‘The pastor should make it a rule 
to analyze the causes of his shortcomings in his personal and 
official life and thus from day to day and from year to year 
to gain a more extensive and intensive knowledge of that 
source of all evil, the corrupt nature which moved the 
Apostle to cry out in bitter anguish, ‘‘O wretched man that 
I am!’’? 


1) Matt. 15, 19. 2) Rom. 7, 24. 
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Again, however, it must not be forgotten that the old 
man within us is not an abstract idea, but in each case a 
concrete quantity, an individual with its peculiar individu- 
ality. While, on the one hand, there is no difference, in- 
asmuch as we are all sinful by our common nature which 
we have inherited from our first ancestor, yet, on the other 
hand, no two men are identical or exactly alike. While 
the children of the same family will generally bear some 
characteristic lineaments common to the members of that 
family, they are not only by those very features distinguish- 
able from the members of other families, but each child will 
also exhibit peculiar features and a peculiar temperament 
by which that individual child is clearly distinguishable from 
all the other children of the family, however great the family 
resemblance may be. This can be said of the moral —or 
immoral — nature as truly as of the physical nature of every 
individual. The natural man in Peter was not the natural 
man in Paul, though they were both of the seed of Abra- 
ham according to the flesh, and Luther’s old Adam was not 
identical with that of Melanchthon, though the flesh in both 
was evil tothe core. This is because every human soul is 
not only bound up in a body of its own with its peculiar 
complexions and proportions, but is also in itself consti- 
tuted as an individual being endowed with a multitude of 
faculties and properties which are jointly and severally liable 
to many and various modifications and proportions. There 
are the perceptive and receptive faculties and the faculties 
of discrimination and combination; the will with its various 
and variable degrees of tenacity and consistency, prompti- 
tude and energy; the affections and appetites, all of them 
depraved, but all of them working in a multitude of direc- 
tions in many gradations of intensity, often in harmony, 
often in conflict with each other; and all these capacities 
and faculties organically united in each individual. Hence 
the endless variety of complexions and morbid conditions 
which a pastor will meet among the various members of his 
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congregation, and he who is unmindful of this variability of 
human nature will commit many and, perhaps, fatal mis- 
takes in his pastoral practice which he might avoid by due 
discrimination. ‘The same may be observed in schools. A 
good disciplinarian will prevent many conflicts with his 
pupils which another teacher, who is deficient in this point, 
will incur and, often, even provoke. An undiscriminating 
teacher may possibly be a fair drill-master, but will certainly 
be a poor educator. 

The depraved nature of man is, furthermore, largely 
and variously influenced by environment, and a chapter on 
what might be fitly termed spiritual Climatology would not 
be amiss in Pastoral Theology. Human nature is human 
nature everywhere; but as particular diseases are more 
prevalent in some countries or regions than in others, so 
some surroundings are more apt than others to favor and 
promote the luxuriant growth of certain evil germs im- 
bedded in every human heart, while other sins will thrive 
more vigorously in other surroundings. Solomon knew 
that poverty and riches have their peculiar dangers.') Men 
of learning are prone to sins toward which the ignorant are 
less inclined. City life is productive of moral complexions 
not generally found in the country, and country life, again, 
produces a peculiar growth of old Adam. Mountaineers 
differ from the dwellers in the plains, professional men from 
merchants, those who were reared in wealth from those 
who acquired wealth in riper years, those who have grown 
wealthy in the sweat of their brows from those who have 
been made rich by fortunate events, the poor who are ac- 
customed to poverty from those who are not, men who are 
successful in their profession or business from those who 
are not, those who are happily from those who are un- 
happily mated in marriage, those who associate chiefly with 
people of their own faith from those whose dealings are 


1) Prov. 30, 8. 9. 
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largely or chiefly with members of other churches or of no 
church. It is, therefore, of eminent importance that the 
pastor should make himself more and more familiar with 
the general and special condition of the people under his 
care, and with the influences exerted by such conditions. 
This is one of the ends he should have in view during his 
pastoral visits and one of the purposes for which such visits 
should be made and repeated. The pastor should not say, 
‘“What are the temporal affairs of my people to me?’’ 
Those temporal affairs may exert a great influence on their 
spiritual affairs, greater than they themselves may know. 
Reverses in business, complications of family affairs, in 
short, all occurrences which deeply concern the individual 
life of a member of his congregation, should be made known 
to and duly considered by the pastor, in order that by the 
wise and circumspect performance of his pastoral duties he 
may be a ‘‘laborer together with God,’’!) who would also 
through his ministers make ‘‘all things work together for 
good to them that love him.’’?) To habilitate himself all 
the better for a judicious diagnosis of the cases that come 
before him, the pastor should make himself in a measure 
familiar with the various ways and conditions of secular 
life, especially with certain morbid conditions in the social, © 
industrial, political, and religious life of the present time. 
While it is not his business to take a hand in the solution 
of the great social problems as such, he should not deem 
those problems of no concern to him. The labor question, 
the nature and spirit of industrial organizations, the methods 
and measures of commercial pursuits and financial opera- 
tions, should, in their moral aspects, claim the attention of 
pastors generally, and especially of those pastors whose con- 
gregations are more than others exposed to the dangers 
with which the times are fraught and by which the souls 
of Christians are endangered. Satan and his servants are 
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ever ready to take advantage of critical times and circum- 
stances; especially will the enemy sow his tares while men 
sleep,!) regardless or ignorant of the dangers by which they 
are surrounded. And if anybody should be vigilant, it is 
certainly the pastor, whose duty it is to watch for the souls 
of others, knowing that he must give account.?) 

Of the morbid degenerations of which the faithful pastor 
should be aware and mindful in his practice we can here 
enter upon a few only which are particularly prominent in 
our day and productive of multitudes of sins. 

Foremost among the immoral perversions of human 
nature is selfishness. In his primeval state of perfect health 
man was not regardless of himself. He was created with 
certain wants and desires. That he should seek and find 
enjoyment in the beauties of nature, the fragrance and hues 
of flowers, the warbling and plumage of birds, in eating and 
drinking, in work and in rest, in the pleasures of family 
life, was according to the Creator’s will, who had fitted him 
for such enjoyment and given him what he might enjoy.?) 
But the time came when, instead of adjusting his enjoy- 
ment of created things to the will of God,‘) and keeping it 
subordinate to his purpose,°) man made his own desires the 
norm of his enjoyment,°) and the gratification of his desires 
the aim of his existence. Thus we are led to understand 
why reverses of fortune in the life of individuals, or ‘‘hard 
times’’ in the life of mations, are so frequently a cause of 
suicides, especially when preceded by periods of prosperity 
which have afforded abundant food for selfishness. ‘The 
disappointed lover, the prodigal who has squandered his 
substance, the libertine who has emptied the cup of pleasure 
to the bitter dregs, the miser who sees his hoarded treasure 
irrecoverably wrung from his grasp, the criminal who sees 
nothing before him but the gallows or a convict’s cell, are, 


1) Matt. 13, 25. 2) Heb. 13, 17. 
3) Gen. 1, 26—29; 2, 7—25. 4) Gen. 2, 15—17. 
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all of them, in a measure consistent in their all-determining 
selfishness when they put an end to a temporal life which 
is in their sight no longer worth living after its purpose, the 
gratification of their desires, appears no longer attainable. 
But before this w/¢2ma ratio is resorted to, other ways and 
means, dishonest dealings, wild speculations, simple theft, 
blackmailing, perjury, and even murder, have often been 
resorted to. Or the hand of the slayer will strike the person 
who has frustrated his selfish designs, the woman who has 
rejected his suit, the parent who has interposed his will be- 
tween him and the object of his passion. Selfishness, this 
fearful perversion of the capacity for enjoyment, is at the 
bottom of political corruption, of the sins of capitalists 
among themselves and against labor and the sins of labor- 
ing men against capitalists and against each other, of trusts 
and strikes and boycotts, of the prevalence of divorces and 
the corruption of family life, all of which are characteristic 
of our time, which is a period of high-strung selfishness. 
And in this respect, Christians also are children of their 
time according to the flesh. This accounts for the diffi- 
culties we frequently encounter in our efforts to convince 
even Christians of the sinfulness of certain things which, 
under different conditions, even the world may assign to 
their proper place as morally abominable. The prevailing 
spirit of selfishness has so warped their judgment and be- 
numbed their moral sense that they fail to comprehend the 
gross injustice committed by demanding and enforcing the 
exclusion of an honest and faithful laborer from honest labor 
simply because he has, perhaps for conscience’s sake, stood 
aloof from the organization of his craft, or by boycotting an 
honest Christian miller for refusing to comply with certain 
demands which would ruin his business, or by membership 
in a Lodge which offers certain apparent or real temporal 
advantages while it is polluted with false religious worship. 

Another morbid condition of human nature, an out- 


come of selfishness or following in its wake, is dzshonesty, 
14 
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which is a perversion or abuse of prudence or wisdom. 
Adam was dishonest in seeking ways and means to exonerate 
himself from the guilt of his sin by shifting the responsi- 
bility upon the woman and, ultimately, upon God who had 
given him the woman.!) This was a perversion of wisdom; 
for wisdom is exercised by employing proper means to proper 
ends. And dishonesty, rampant in modern society, is by 
many who practise it as well as by many upon whom it is 
practised conceived merely as a form of prudence governing 
an established modus vivend:. A dealer who knows how 
to handle a yardstick or to manipulate a pair of scales to his 
advantage, or who sells goods worth five dollars for eight 
or ten dollars, or the woman who defrauds the government 
by smuggling laces and diamonds, or the farmer who raises 
the weight of his cattle or hogs by salting and watering 
them before they get to the scales, is in our day and country 
called ‘‘smart,’’ and the smart man considers the honest 
man a fool and tells him so. Such is the nature of this per- 
version, which is so prevalent in our time that it crops out 
everywhere. That certain contracts cannot be secured or 
profitably fulfilled without some manner of crookedness is 
a prior! understood among the competitors themselves. To 
put contractors, and officers, and employes in positions of 
trust and responsibility, under bond has become so general 
that furnishing bonds for a consideration is now a regular 
and extensive business, and to be put under bond is no 
longer opprobrious, but a matter of course. At the same 
time it is generally conceded that no amount of bond will 
make a dishonest man honest. That ‘‘every man has his 
price, and he who bids high enough can buy him,’’ is a 
wide-spread maxim, and that ‘‘an honest man is a man who 
stays bought when he has been bought,’’ is a definition 
which may elicit a knowing smile all around many a circle 
of politicians instead of a burst of indignation. And here, 


1) Gen. 3, 12: ‘‘The woman whom thou gavest lo be with me.’ 
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again, it must be said that Christians of to-day are children 
of their time according to the flesh. Investments of, to say 
the least, doubtful morality, unfair dealings even with 
widows and orphans, contracting and accumulating debts 
at the eminent risk of insolvency, scandalous failures in 
business, fraudulent conveyances of property, and similar 
sins of dishonesty, are by no means unheard of among 
church-members. 

Covetousness is another morbid degeneration of human 
nature. It is not morally improper that the possession of 
property is gratifying to the human heart. God himself put 
man in possession of created things to have dominion over 
them,!) and the moral law distinctly secures to man the 
lawful possession of property. But fallen man has perverted 
the enjoyment of that which God has given him into a 
craving for that which God has not given him but allotted 
to others. This morbid appetite is not equally strong in all 
men, nor equally dominant at all times. It is not allayed, 
but rather fostered, by economic prosperity experienced in 
one’s own affairs or witnessed in others. The wealthy are, 
as a rule, more intensely covetous than the poor; but when 
the poor and those of slender means see the prospects of in- 
creased possession opening before them, a craving for more 
of this world’s goods will take the place of relative con- 
tentment, and at times when gateways to immense wealth, 
however narrow they may be, are suddenly thrown ajar to 
the multitudes, this craving is increased to a mania which 
turns the heads of the infatuated and renders them oblivi- 
ous of solemn duties and tender bonds, and unmindful of 
dangers and warnings and fearful odds against the realiza- 
tion of their hopes, as they join the thousands in the mad 
chase for wealth. The widespread discontent of the masses 
in our day is largely owing to covetousness, and demagogues 
and agitators of strife and commotion are very clever in 
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harping on what may tend to fan and foster this flame into 
a consuming fire. It is this form of selfishness which en- 
genders and feeds the socialistic and communistic ideas of 
the present age, ideas which are sinking their roots deep 
into the hearts of many who in other respects make vigor- 
ous fight against the flesh. Much of the coldness and in- 
difference toward spiritual things, of the lack of interest in 
the works of the church, of the proneness to sinful occu- 
pations and associations, with which we have to contend 
in our congregations, is largely the fruit of covetousness. 
Many a congregation is languishing, many a family is drift- 
ing away from the church, and many a soul is lost, because 
of the headway this sin is making. 


Still another morbid state which is prominent in our 
time and more especially in our country is z7veverence. 
Man is a personal being. Every man is by the creator en- 
dowed with an intelligence and will of his own, and every 
man is directly responsible to God. No man is privileged 
to lord it over another man as he would over a brute, and 
to demand blind obedience, or to render such obedience, and 
yielding onesself up to a superior in the manner of a dead 
body or an old man’s stick, as the Jesuits do,!) is immoral 
and an indignity unjustified by any ethical consideration. 
But it is a morbid perversion of the dignity of a personal, 
moral being to demand absolute equality or to deny or 
ignore the divinely ordained relation of superiors and in- 
feriors. God has endowed husbands and parents and civil 
rulers with a majesty for which he demands submission and 
reverence.”) This order of things is so far from abrogating 
human personality and personal responsibility, that it is 
rather a condition whereby the wise providence of God 
would secure to every human individual a quiet, peaceable, 


1) Instit. Soc. Jesu, Vol. II, 3? 35, p. 73b.: ‘‘Perinde ac si cadaver 
essent . . . similiter atque senis baculus.’’ 
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honest existence in human society.) The chief safeguard 
of this divine order is reverence, the reverence of chil- 
dren toward their parents, of wives toward their husbands, 
of servants toward their masters, of pupils toward their 
teachers, of private soldiers. toward their officers, of citizens 
toward their magistrates. This has been recognized by all 
legislators of all times, and the moral law inscribed in the 
hearts of all men enjoins upon inferiors everywhere rever- 
ence toward their superiors. In this sense, reverence is a 
natural sentiment of the human heart. But the human heart 
is depraved and perverted; and depraved human nature is 
naturally irreverent, and irreverence, being the reverse of 
reverence, implies a tendency to disestablish the divine or- 
der for the regulation of human society and to break away 
from the proper spheres assigned to the members of society 
in accordance with such order. The emancipation of woman, 
the disregard of parental authority, of the sanctity of mar- 
riage, of the majesty of the law, of the dignity of courts 
and their decrees, are alarming manifestations of a morbid 
condition of human society which threatens to terminate in 
a fatal collapse and is productive of a multitude of evils, un- 
happy marriages, waywardness of children, dissolute habits 
of young people, a lack of true manliness in riper years, 
anarchistic proclivities—evils which are by no means re- 
stricted to the godless world, to be grappled with by the 
state and its organs, but by which pastors and congrega- 
tions may be harassed to the utmost of their endurance 
and against which their most energetic efforts should be 
directed. 

Much might be said concerning a long line of depravi- 
ties which claim the pastor’s attention. There is no faculty 
of the human soul and no function of man’s moral nature 
which is not deranged by sin. Though in the regenerate 
the restitution of the divine image has been begun, it is 
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by no means complete. The understanding is still in a 
measure obscured and in need of progressive enlightenment 
toward a more extensive and intensive knowledge of divine 
truth, of the law and the gospel. The will is still far from 
its original rectitude and energy for good. The affections 
and appetites are still short of that primeval purity which 
God demands when he says, Adstain from fleshly lusts, 
which are against the soul‘) and, As he which hath called 
you ts holy, so be ye holy in all manner of conversation, 
because it is written, Be ye holy; for I am holy.?) Allthese 
abnormities, jointly and severally, are apt to create innu- 
merable disturbances in the Christian’s spiritual life, and 
a few of these we shall consider in the following chapter. 
A.G. 
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The way of the cross. A series of medztatzons on the history 
of the Passion of our Lord; by the Reverend C. Ar- 
mand Miller, M. A. Pastor of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of the Holy Trinity, New York. New 
York, Chicago, Toronto. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany: — 227 pp., cloth, $1.00. 


To write a book of devotion was at all times an ex- 
tremely difficult task, requiring a combination of talents 
which is among the very rarest, and, hence, good books 
of devotion written by one author are, comparatively speak- 
ing, very, very rare. Even to compile a good book of this 
kind is by no means a small matter, although compilation 
is in this case a hundred times more promising of success 
than original composition, simply because the compiler 
may avail himself of the best products of centuries, and of 
periods in the life of the church which were far more and | 
better qualified for the production of devotional literature 
than the times in which we live. Ours is certainly not an 
age of childlike faith, of that heavenly-mindedness which 
seeks first after the kingdom of God and hungers and thirsts 
after righteousness, of that meekness and contentment 
which is ever ready to acquiesce in the good pleasure of 
Him who has said, ‘‘My grace is sufficient unto thee.’’ 
Ours is eminently an age of criticism and materialism and 
impulsive progressiveness. Besides, there is, perhaps, no 
country on the face of the earth which is more thoroughly 
representative of the spirit of the time than our own. Our 
very language bears the stamp and imprint of the time, and 
this must be said not only of the language of the daily press 
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and the literary Magazine, but also of the language of the 
pulpit and of the religious periodical. Our mode of think- 
ing lacks that directness and objectivity which character- 
ized our forefathers, who wrote chronicles when a later age 
wrote pragmatic history, while we are no longer content 
with that and make it philosophy of history. With our 
forefathers twelve made a dozen, and they were content to 
call it so and to enjoy it for what it was worth. The mod- 
ern mind prefers to conceive twelve as the twelfth part of 
a gross and to speculate on the other eleven dozens, and 
will contrive a set of dummies to represent them, and will 
proceed to classify and label its dummies and rejoice more 
in them than in the simple, sober realities which constituted 
the dozen of our forefathers, and, in fact, constitute a dozen 
to-day. 

We would not be understood to say that the difference 
between our time and times past is essential. Human na- 
ture is to-day what it was when Adam and Eve were turned 
out of Paradise. But as every human individual represents 
human nature in a form peculiar to that individual and, 
when the features of that form are sufficiently distinct, 
bears a character of its own, so, also, the various periods 
of human history exhibit certain traits of our common 
human nature with a prominence which imparts to each 
period its peculiar character. Again, a Christian is a 
Christian everywhere; but in every Christian there is also 
a Christian individuality with a peculiar growth of Christian 
graces and a peculiar proportion of flesh and spirit, and the 
traits which under widespread influences characterize the 
many constitute the character of the church at certain 
times and places. There have been periods of alertness 
and periods of drowsiness, periods of languishing faith and 
periods of spiritual revival. Ours is an age of indifferentism 
in point of doctrine and of insincerity in point of practice, 
and both are sure to stunt the growth of true devotion and 
make extremely barren soil for the production of devotional 
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books. Instead of being willing and eager to learn what 
God would teach them many are only curious to hear what 
the preacher or the writer may have to say. What comes and 
goes by the name of benevolence is very largely but a busi- 
ness venture or a round of pleasure and refined amusement, 
not so very refined either, sometimes. That certain favorite 
sins are sins, that the modern dance is a work of the flesh, 
and the modern stage an immoral thing, and modern life 
insurance an immoral game of chance, that false doctrine is 
sin and participation in worship with the heterodox a denial 
of God’s truth— is smiled out of sight or laughed to scorn 
by many who stand high for piety in their own estimation 
and that of others. That edification, first of all, means 
furtherance in the knowledge of God’s truth, and that the 
first and chief object of devotional exercises must be a 
steady growth in faith and new obedience, i. e., in firm 
reliance on and ready and willing conformity with divine 
truth in all things, is evidently present to the minds of few 
only even among those who would add to the means of edi- 
fication and guide others to profitable devotion by additions 
to our scanty devotional literature. 

It was with mingled satisfaction and regret that we 
perused the book before us. The appearance of a new 
devotional book should itself be, and was also in this case 
to us, a cause of joy. The plan of the book is, on the 
whole, excellent: a text or two from holy Scripture, or a 
section from the sacred narrative taken from the gospels, a 
discourse of moderate length, and a short prayer, make up 
the lessons for each day from Ash Wednesday to the Satur- 
day after Palmarum, Sundays excepted. The execution of 
the plan is, in several respects, creditably performed. The 
exposition of the texts is, as far as it goes, correct in nearly 
every point. The applications are practical and direct. The 
prayers are, in form and substance, exquisite. The style is 
beyond reproach, clear, forcible, chaste. Here are a few 
specimens: — 
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“THURSDAY AFTER PALMARUM. 


‘‘Read the lessons for the day: 1 Cor. 11, 23—32, and John 13, 1—15. 

[The Gospel for the day has already been treated in our studies, (see 
page 40, Thursday after Invocavit), as also the account of the institution 
of the Holy communion (p. 51, Saturday after Invocavit). Therefore it has 
seemed well to include here a special meditation on the Lord’s Supper, in- 
stituted on this Thursday evening. ] 

Matt. 26, 29. ‘I shall not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father's 
kingdom.’ 

Our Lord had just instituted the sacred, mysterious, life-giving 
rite of the Holy Supper. He was supplanting, with this Sacrament, 
the old feast of the Passover. That had atypical lamb: this the anti- 
typal Lamb. That was an emblem: this was the reality. That was 
the lamb slain to foreshadow salvation through blood: this the Lamb 
slain to give redemption by His blood. 

He had just said, ‘This do.’ In the same moment, He told them 
of the impending parting, and also of a reunion in the time to come. 
In the kingdom of His Father, after He shall have come again, we 
shall sit down with Him, to drink of the new wine. In the very 
moment of substituting a new feast for the old, He foretells that this, 
too, shall be done away. He would have us remember this, while 
we enjoy and are blessed by the observance of the sacrament He 
gave us. Therefore He guides the pen of the Apostle so that he 
writes to remind us that, ‘As often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death ¢// He come.’ Backward, to 
the days of the lesser light, the days of the older time, the feast of 
the mere memorial and type; and forward to the days of the greater 
light, the days of His visible appearing, the time when death shall 
be swallowed up in victory, are we bidden to look when partaking of 
the feast of His presence, —a feast so much richer than the former, 
so inferior to the latter feast of new wine, in His Kingdom. 

The Passover was celebrated on the eve of a great deliverance; 
the Lord's Supper on the eve of a far greater deliverance; that 
future feast shall be in memory of a full deliverance. The Passover 
was first eaten under the shadow of a perilous undertaking; the 
Lord’s Supper, in the shadow of Gethsemane and Calvary; that 
coming supper will have no shadows. The Passover was eaten by 
a million people, bound together by a common need and a common 
hope; the Lord’s Supper was eaten by a dozen men, bound to- 
gether in the communion of One Lord and one love; the coming 
feast shall be partaken of by the millions upon millions of redeemed 
from every tribe and nation and kindred and people, bound together 
by the common experience of grace in their deliverance, and by the 
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blessed tie of One Fatherhood and their one brotherhood. Three 
wonderful feasts, — Egypt — Palestine — Heaven! 

Thirsty soul, dost thou not long for that coming feast? We shall 
not need to feed upon Him then, since need for the remission of sins 
will be past— no more sin. The need for sensible manifestations of 
His presence will be gone—no more doubt. The need for remem- 
brance will be superseded—no more parting. We shall sit down 
beside Him, you and I, in communion most intimate and precious, 
at the time of that new Lord’s Supper. 

1. An exhibition of divine unselfish love is found in the establish- 
ment of this Holy Supper. Think of the sorrows upon Him and be- 
fore Him: Gethsemane, the treachery of Judas, the arrest, the aban- 
donment by His disciples. At such atime as this, He could think 
of His children; of the need for some central mark of ceremony and 
fellowship; of the comfort and help this would give them in the 
later history of the Church; of this means of perpetuating His real 
presence among them, in a way that should strengthen the faith and 
quicken the life of those who should come to Him. Wonderful love 
—unselfish love—the love that breathes through all His life, and 
especially through those last addresses and prayers. 

2. It is a manifestation of divine power. None but God could 
institute, for all time, such a mystery, a strangely simple, sacred, 
peculiar feast, ‘in remembrance’ of Him, imparting, as he said, ‘my 
body,’ ‘the new covenant in my blood.’ How well He knew the fate 
before Him, whose creeping, deepening shadow the dull disciples 
had not yet discerned! How well He understood what we can never 
comprehend, namely, His sacramental presence at every time and 
place where the Holy Supper is celebrated, to feed us and strengthen 
us with His body and blood, given for us. 

3. We ought to appreciate and use the feast. Instituted so sol- 
emnly; evidencing so tenderly the Saviour’s love; serving as His 
last will and testament; giving us an opportunity to show His death 
and point to His coming again, — we ought not to think lightly of 
feasting here, or to count it a little thing. It meets our need for in- 
dividual assurance. It goes beyond the written Word in that it 
gives me a participation in the slain body and the outpoured blood, 
which are mine as surely as the bit of bread and the sip of wine are 
mine. The Holy Sacrament singles out each one who partakes of it, 
and gives to each, alone, the assurance that he receives, in pledge 
and seal of his salvation, the very sacrifice of Calvary. Can you 
neglect and despise such heavenly food of grace as this? Is it enough, 
when he spreads this table furnished so rarely, to pass it by, to come 
but seldom? Oh, shall we not by frequent communion with Him 
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thus, be better fitted to enjoy the new wine in the Father’s kingdom, 
where He who kept the best wine till the last, shall be our host? 
Oh, come in, Heavenly Guest! Let me feed on Thee, Heavenly 
Bread! Let me drink of Thee, Wine of eternal Life! And Thine 
shall be the praise and glory evermore. 

Prayer. O Saviour, Who hast provided at such cost this sacred 
feast, give me hunger and thirst for that refreshment which it offers 
me. Fit me fora worthy reception of Thyself. Robe me in the wedding 
garment, that I may not dishonor Thee, nor have Thy condemnation. 
Make me strong through the food Thou givest, and let me go, in the 
strength of this meat, faithfully to do Thy will. As I receive Thee, 
take me into the secret place of Thy rest and love, and give me 
precious communion. Keep Thou a place for me at the feast where 
Thou shalt drink again of the fruit of the vine, and let me sit with 
Thee there! Hasten the day to which Thou dost point us as often as 
we come to the Holy Supper, the day when Thou shalt return, and 
when we shall be forever with the Lord. Amen.’’— pp. 209—214. 


“SATURDAY AFTER PALMARUM. 


Now on the morrow, which is the day after the Preparation, the chief 
priests and the Pharisees were gathered together unto Pilate, saying, Sir, 
we remember, that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After three 
days I rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure 
until the third day, lest haply his disciples come and steal him away, and 
say unto the people, He is risen from the dead: and the last error will be 
worse than the first. Pilate said unto them, Ye havea guard: go, make it 
as sure as ye can. So they went, and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the 
stone, the guard being with them. 


The Master sleeps. The long hours pass slowly while He lies 
upon His stony couch. His soul is in the Paradise where on this day 
after the crucifixion, the repentant thief is with Him, in His bliss. 
His body has not yet been quickened, that in His completeness He 
may descend into the hell of Satan and lost spirits, to triumph there. 
This day is a day of silence and of rest. Let the poor, torn body lie 
there, its time of toil and trial all passed by. The friends who loved 
Him, but who do not know of the glorious triumph yet before Him, 
must be glad that His head is pillowed now on the bosom of death, 
instead of on the shameful cross; that the chill of the last sleep is on 
Him, and not the fever of those last hours of life. One would think 
there must be joy in hell, to-day, that the Conqueror is conquered, 
and the Life-giver dead. And deep must be the satisfaction of His 
high - priest-enemies, that the grave holds Him, and He is out of 
their way, to thwart and disturb them no longer. But they are not 
yet satisfied. A peace-destroying recollection comes over them. He 
had often said a strange thing which they now remembered. They 
had perverted the statement when they told how He had said: ‘De- 
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stroy this temple, and in three days I will build it up.’ They know 
He meant the temple of His body; and a deadly fear comes over 
them. So many of His wonderful words had come true, what if it 
should be made to appear that this also was fulfilled? Then all they 
had accomplished might be worse than useless. Perhaps the dis- 
ciples may come, and, stealing away the body, proclaim Him risen. 
Then the last error would be worse than the first. They must appeal 
again to Pilate, they must secure the aid of the imperial government 
to prevent the miscarriage of their aims. Let but the seal of Rome 
be put upon the closed sepulchre, with a Roman guard at the door, and 
all may yet be safe. No sooner planned than done! The priests and 
Pharisees, unable to rest even while He sleeps in the tomb, gather 
and tell their story to the governor. He grants their request. A Ro- 
man guard of sixty soldiers, invincible, not knowing fear, go to the 
grave. Across the stone they place a cord, fastening it on either 
side with a lump of wax on which is stamped the seal of the Caesars. 
The sepulchre is sure. Now His enemies can rest. Their last ap- 
prehension is removed.— But all they have done is nothing. The 
dispirited, despairing disciples have no leader, no plan, nor any hope. 
Safeguard surer than all, they have even forgotten the word of the 
Master which His enemies remembered. And in the dignity of death, 
in the darkness of the rocky cave, the Master sleeps on, undisturbed 
by the jesting and the oaths and the tramping of the guard outside. 
The prisoner of the Roman soldiers; the prisoner of Death. Let Him 
rest in peace till the time for awakening comes! 

1. This day should be to us a day of stillness. Let the soul be 
quiet, pondering deeply on this great mystery, recalling the way 
of the cross and the meaning of these strange events. A day for 
prayer; a day for rest in God, for intimate communion with self and 
with the Saviour. Let the day’s accustomed tasks be set aside while 
reverently we enter into the secret place beneath the shadow of His 
wing. Noise, restlessness, busy hurrying, and care are not befitting. 
Let us enjoy the Sabbath of the soul. ‘In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength.’ (Is. 30, 15.) It is the time to wait for God. 
‘Be still and know that I am God.’ And while you wait for Him, 
wait upon Him, and ‘Renew your strength!’ (Ps. 62,1.5.) _ 

2. A true word from false foes was that wherein they said that 
if He rose from the dead ‘the last error would be worse than the first.’ 
For Him to yield, without the least resistance, to the tomb and all 
His foes, then to triumph over all, —this was greater proof of His 
Messianic claims than if He had resisted, and prevented the working 
of those evil wills upon Him. Weak were the Roman soldiers when 
the angel of the resurrection stood before them, and the earth quaked 
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beneath them. Little counted the seal of Rome’s emperor, when the 
embassador of the King of kings rolled the stone away. Helpless 
was Satan, and amazed, when he saw the Saviour, in that body 
which the Prince of Hell had done to death, stand before him in his 
own domain and tell His triumph! And to this day the victory over 
death and the grave is the strength of the Gospel message. 

3. Sore loss is always theirs who forgel the Word of God. Jesus 
had again and again prepared His disciples for His death, and for 
His victory over death, yet they had forgotten. Peace, instead of 
horrible despair, would have been their portion all through the awful 
scenes that they had witnessed, if they had but received and remem- 
bered His Word. With the quietness and confidence that would have 
been their strength, they could have waited for Him while He slept 
if they had but remembered His repeated promise: ‘After three days 
I shall rise again.’ His enemies remembered, yet He had not spoken 
for them; His friends, whom His Words were to comfort, forgot. 
We, too, lose so much of peace, when trial and loss beset us, be- 
cause we have forgotten the words He gave to strengthen us in just 
such hours. In His blessed Book there is that which we need for 
every circumstance of life. Let us ‘eat the roll,’ and it will be ‘sweet 
within us!’ 

Prayer. O Christ, though Thou liest in the tomb, Thou art yet 
the Prince of Life. Out of Thy blood comes blessing to Thy children. 
Out of Thy death comes life to those who trust. Out of Thy tomb 
comes victory, for Thou hast robbed death and sin and hell of all 
their power to terrify Thine own. We do not fear, because we know 
that naught can hold Thee. On this day of stillness calm Thou our 
hearts and give us trust, while we watch to see Thee rise in Thine 
unwearied might. Give us to know the power of Thy resurrection. 
Help us to live in Thee. Spread Thou a tabernacle over us through 
all our journey. By Thy pilgrimage from Gethsemane to Golgatha, 
make Thou our way secure from earth to Heaven; since we ask it 
all through Thee, our Mediator, who with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost livest and reignest ever one God, world without end, Amen.’ 
— pp. 222—227. 

2. Which do you choose? Ah, you say you would not hesitate a 
moment between Jesus and Barabbas. But there is many another 
Barabbas. Between Jesus and ambition, which do you choose? 
Jesus or pleasure; Jesus or riches; Jesus or selfish ease; Jesus or 
self; which do you choose? Choose Jesus, Jesus always, Jesus 
only! and no curse, but a blessing, shall follow you forever. 

3. Here is a foreshadowing of the meaning of His death. Barab- 
bas is freed, because Jesus takes his place and goes to the middle 
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cross, where Ae should have hung between the two other thieves. 
Barabbas in the place of the innocent one, Jesus in the place of the 
malefactor. A happy thing it was for Barabbas that Jesus was there 
to be crucified instead of him; a happy thing for you that Jesus was 
crucified in your stead. For not Barabbas alone, but every sinner, 
was set free by the death of Jesus, on that terrible cross. This is a 
picture of redemption, Jesus takes the place due to me. I take the 
place due to Him. Only believe, and it is true for you. —pp. 151 f. 

Having with sincere pleasure acknowledged the merits 
of the book, we must now, on the other hand, though with 
reluctance, point out a few defects. All Scripture, says 
St. Paul, is profitable, first of all, for doctrine, and the ex- 
position of a text comes short of what it ought to be, when 
it neglects to point out and ex professo exhibit the doctrinal 
import of the words and of the things therein set forth ‘‘for 
our learning.’’ Our Lutheran fathers, in their devotional 
books, very commonly set in with such words as, ‘‘This 
text teaches us’’..., ‘‘From this text we should learn’’... 
‘By these words the Holy Ghost would teach us’’.. ., 
“This story clearly teaches us’’ . . .—and thus proceed to 
point out to a devout reader how in a given text the great 
fundamental truths of our Christian faith are authentically 
taught, and how by such statements the false, erroneous 
doctrines of the adversaries are refuted. In this the book 
before us is painfully deficient. We do not say that these 
lessons are entirely void of doctrine; for they are not. But 
what is given is but a fraction of what ought to be given, 
and that fraction is not brought out in relief as doctrine, 
under its proper head, and in its proper relation to other 
doctrines. We do not demand that a devotional book 
should be a systematic compend of dogmatic theology; but 
we do hold that also in a devotional book the chief doc- 
trines of Christianity should be given that prominence 
which they deserve where edification is intended. We do 
hold that the first and fundamental profit accruing to the 
little congregation gathered about the family altar from a 
book of this kind should be the renewed assurance that the 
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events of the passion week, of Gethsemane and Golgatha, 
of Caiaphas’ palace and Pilate’s court, of all the deeds and 
words we there see and hear as recorded in holy Scripture, 
should and would and actually do teach us the great truths 
of our salvation and of the way and means of salvation, of 
sin and grace, of God and Christ, of faith and justification 
by faith, of the fruits of faith and justification, of life and 
death here and hereafter. The deficiency in this doctrinal 
element is the chief defect of the book, and in this it bears 
the imprint of the time in which we live. 

Another grievance we have is this, that while the 
suffering Savior should be chiefly considered as the Re- 
deemer, the High Priest, making atonement for our sins by 
his active and passive obedience, Christ our Righteousness, 
he is here chiefly held up as our example, our guide to that 
holiness of life wherein we should endeavor to walk and be 
as shining lights in this ungodly world. Living faith is 
first and foremost justifying faith, the firm and unwavering 
confidence in and reliance on the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus, and to strengthen that faith, Christ must be 
ever anew shown forth as the Servant of the Lord who 
‘‘hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows,’’ who 
‘“was wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our 
iniquities,’’ and upon whom ‘‘the Lord hath laid the iniqui- 
ties of us all.’’ And in this the book comes short nearly 
throughout, the sections and paragraphs treating of Christ 
our righteousness being out of proper proportion with those 
exhibiting Christ our sanctification. 

Besides these inadequacies 2» defectu, we find others 
in excessu. We do not say that the imagination must con- 
tribute nothing whatever toward the contents of a devotional 
book. That the author should conjecture what thoughts 
and feelings may have passed through Peter’s heart after 
his denial, or through Pilate’s soul in his dilemma, we 
would not censure. But we cannot endorse such parerga 
to the gospel narrative as these: — 
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First comes the scourging. Strip the prisoner to the waist; bind 
His arms about a pillar: find the most brutal of these hardened sol- 
diers; bring the scourge, its leather thongs all knotted with sharp- 
pointed bits of steel and lumps of lead. Now, lay on! Once! Twice! 
How the tortured nerves and muscles writhe and twist, while our 
stripes are laid on Him! Look; see how the streams of blood are 
trickling! Again and again the fierce strokes fall upon Him. Can 
you bear to look? How long can He endure this torture? Strong 
men sometimes succumb and die beneath the scourge, and He has 
had a sleepless night, has borne the agony in the garden, the shame 
of the arrest, and the five trials before as many tribunals. Will He 
sink? The barbarous beating still goes on. Oh, how can He bear 
it still? It is not finished yet for Him. He can not die until the cup 
is drained. It is not empty yet.— At last—it is over! The soldier 
who had wielded the hideous implement is wearied out. Now, surely, 
a little kindness will be shown Him. Take Him to some couch, and 
spread soft cushions for Him, and leave Him a little while, that He 
may rest to gather strength for the way that remains to be trod. No! 
No! there is no rest for Him, who bears upon His bruised heart the 
sin of the world. These soldiers must have their sport. Bring Him 
into the judgment hall and send the word around. This is a joyous 
hour for these coarse souls that find their pleasure in unmanly, sav- 
age jesting with the miserable ones condemned to die. And this one 
offers peculiar opportunities for merriment. Look at Him! Does He 
seem a king? Sentenced to death, tottering with weakness as they 
bring Him in, stiff with the hardening blood-clots on His back, does 
He look a King? That is what He claimed to be. Cesar’s rival! 
Is He not an imperial figure? Ha! Ha! Tear off the rest of His 
garments. Here, throw over Him one of your rough purple cloaks, 
—that is near enough to the royal color to suit such an emperor as 
this. But He must have acrown. Run outside, some of you, pluck 
one of the common thorn bushes that grow around, and with your 
thick-skinned fingers, plait it into a crown; —it will not hurt you, 
but what sport it will be to press it down upon that brow of His, 
which, spite of all, holds such strange dignity upon it! Press it 
down. Jupiter! saw you ever the blood-drops spurt and trickle so 
from beneath the crown of an emperor? Ha! Ha! what a gladsome 
game this is! But He still lacks something. There stands a reed 
against the wall. Put itin His hand! Now He is robed and crowned 
and sceptered. Salute Him, comrades! Hail, King of the Jews! 
Did you ever hear such shouts of laughter? O! ye gods, what a gay 
hour is this! But He does not rave and rant and rebel as He should 


to make the joy complete. Smite Him upon the cheek! See if He 
15 
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will not wince! No? Then, here, see how He likes to be spat on. 
That bloody face needs washing. Snatch the reed from His nerveless 
hand, and bring it down upon His head! The crown does not seem to fit 
Him close enough. Drive it down the harder! What sport! Ha! Ha! 
hail, hail, all hail, Thou glorious King! King of the Jews, all hail! 

And amidst the hell-like laughter, the unseemly insults, oh, fix 
and carry the picture forever in your heart. The thorn-crowned King, 
majestic even in His humiliation! All this He bears for you. Oh, 
ransomed soul, can you forget it ?’’—pp. 153 ff. 

“The execution proceeds. Lay down the cross upon the ground, 
you who are appointed to this unenviable task. Stretch Him upon it. 
Now place the arms, extended, on the crossbeam. Hear, the nails 
and the mallet! More awful than the sound of falling clods upon a 
coffin lid, hear those blows, one after another, as the nails crush their 
way through tendon and bone in the palms of the hands, where meet 
and cross all the sensitive nerves that run from the fingers up the arms. 
What utterly indescribable torture He suffers! Place the feet, now, 
one upon the other, the sole of one foot flat upon the main beam; and 
with another large nail, forced down with heavy strokes, fasten them 
to the wood! Then lift up the cross; let its foot slip down into the hole 
dug to receive it, with a jarthat hurls the body upon the pin that is to 
serve as a torture-seat, while every muscle is wrenched and strained 
until it would seem that the agony must drive Him mad.’’—p. 174. 

2. ‘“‘He hangs between heaven and earth—and closes, thus, the 
broken circuit, that the grace of heaven may freely flow through Him 
upon the sin-cursed earth. His arms are wide outstretched, as if to 
embrace between His pierced hands, the broad, lost world of men, 
and bring them close to His throbbing, love-filled heart. No other 
tree ever held aloft such fruit of life eternal! He is made a curse for 
us, as it is written, ‘Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.’ 
And since the curse fell on Him, the blessing that was His is ours! 
Have you touched Him, laid hold upon Him, that the current of the 
life of heaven may course through you?'’—p. 176. 


With reference to the Jews, the author says: — 


“They live, their race unmixed with others, until the day when 
their blindness shall be done away, and they shall be saved through 
the Messiah whom they rejected; until the day when they shall look, 
with the look that brings life, upon Him whom they have pierced. 
God speed that day! And may He fill us with pity for them, that we 
may do our utmost to bring them tothe Light of the world.’’ — p. 167. 


This is not scriptural. There is no biblical basis for 
the assumption that a general conversion of Israel accord- 
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ing to the flesh is to be expected before the end of time. 
St. Paul, Rom. 11, 26, does not say it; for, as the preceding 
context and the words of Isaiah”) clearly show, ‘‘a// Israel’’ 
is not all Israel according to the flesh, but the spiritual people 
of God, the children of Abrahaın according to the faith. 
Having pointed out these defects of the book, we do 
not hesitate to recommend these ‘‘meditations on the his- 
tory of the Passion of our Lord’’ as a valuable contribution 
to the pastor’s library, which will be found to yield an 
abundance of spiritual thought for the preparation of lenten 
sermons. A. G. 


The Lutheran Commentary. Vol. IX. Annotations of the 
epistles of Paul to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
stans, Thessalonians. By E. T. Horn, D. D., and 
A.G. Vowgt, D.D. New York. The Christian Lit- 
erature Co.—360 pages. Price: $1.50. 


Much of what has been said in our last issue with ref- 
erence to the first and second volumes of this series of com- 
mentaries on the New Testament Scriptures may be said 
with equal truth concerning this volume. The annotations 
are necessarily brief, the space allotted to these five Pauline 
epistles being no more than the epistle to the Ephesians 
might occupy. But a brief commentary is not necessarily 
meager; it may be concise and condensed and afford a rich 
store of exegetical information. 

We deem it proper to place before our readers the fol- 
lowing extract from the ‘‘annotations on the epistle to the 
Ephesians, by Dr. Voigt,’’ as fairly exhibiting the character 
and merits of the work performed by the reverend authors of 
this volume. 

I, 3—14. 
Summary. Praise to God for his blessings in Christ (3) —this is 
the theme of the entire following paragraph, which consists of a 


single sentence from the third to the fourteenth verse. Neverthe- 
less it contains the whole plan of salvation in grand outline. God’s 


1) Is. 59, 20. 21. 
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blessings in Christ have their origin in the election of God before 
the foundation of the world and their end in the sanctification of be- 
lievers (4). The nature of this election is that God embraced us as 
adopted sons in the love which He bore to Jesus Christ, the Beloved 
(5.6). We are brought into this relation to Christ through His work 
of redemption, which secures for us the forgiveness of sins (7). 
God's grace enables us to know and apply this truth (8) and to under- 
stand the grand purpose of God, which is to bring all things into 
harmony and unity in Christ (9. 10). In accordance with this great 
purpose the Jewish Christians were made a heritage for God’s glory 
(11. 12), and the Christians addressed in the epistle received the 
Gospel and seal of the Holy Spirit as an earnest of a final inherit- 
ance, also to the praise of God’s glory (13. 14). 

3. Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places 
in Christ: 

Blessed. (Cf. 1 Peter 1,3.) The recurrence of the words blessed, 
hath blessed and blessing should be observed. To bless means to 
speak, wish or do good. Men bless God by word and thought. God 
blesses men by act. — The God and Father of our Lord. This formula 
occurs a number of times in the N. T. The American Committee on 
Revision give as a marginal rendering: ‘‘God and the Father,’ a 
translation to be preferred. God blessed us because He is God, and 
because He is the Father of our Lord and through Him our Father. 
However there can be no objection to the expression: ‘‘The God of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ St Paul uses it in verse 17.—Spiritual 
blessings, Not those which affect our spirit, but those which spring 
from the Spirit of God. Both good and evil receive blessings from 
God, but the spiritual blessings are given only to those in Christ. — 
In the heavenly places, God’s blessings in Christ are in the region 
of the heavenly, the domain of spiritual blessings. The nature of 
God’s blessings is described by the addition of this phrase. They 
descend from heaven. In the sense of this epistle the true Christian 
is already in heaven, not his future abode, but the heaven that is 
within and about him. (Cf. 2, 6. 19. Phil. 3, 20.) Thus Lightfoot 
beautifully explains. —In Christ. More than through Christ. Union 
and fellowship with Christ are implied. 

4. Even as He chose us in Him before the foundations of the 
world, that we should be holy and without blemish before Him in love: 

Chose us. (Cf. 1 Peter 1, 20.) The apostle proceeds to unfold 
the blessings of God and begins with their origin. This is not in 
man’s goodness, but in God’s goodness—a contrast emphatically 
stated in ch. 2,9. The full meaning of the word translated chose is 
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“‘chose out for himself,’’ implying that God chose out some persons 
from among others who were left unchosen. From fear of restrict- 
ing the universality of God’s grace, we may be tempted to diminish 
the force of this word so as to deprive it of its true sense of election. 
On the other hand is the danger of approaching the word with the 
preconception of an absolute predestination, and of carrying into it 
the idea of arbitrary selection, which it does not contain. The em- 
phasis of the word is not to be thrown on the contrast between those 
chosen and those not chosen. The entire stress is to be placed on the 
positive idea that the ultimate source and cause of the blessings of 
salvation are solely in the will and election of God. The practical 
comforting nature of this truth is excellently brought out in the 
Lutheran Confession, as the following quotation from the Formula 
of Concord (cf. Book of Concord, Jacobs’ Trans., p. 657) will show: 
“Therefore this doctrine affords also the excellent, glorious consola- 
tion that God was solicitous concerning the conversion, righteous- 
ness and salvation of every Christian, and so faithfully provided 
therefor, that before the foundation of the world was laid He de- 
liberated concerning it, and in His purpose ordained how He would 
bring me thereto and preserve me therein. Also, that He wished 
to secure my Salvation so well and certainly that since, through 
the weakness and wickedness of our flesh, it could easily be lost 
from our hands, or through craft and might of the devil and the 
world be torn or removed therefrom, in His eternal purpose, which 
cannot fail or be overthrown, He ordained it, and placed it for pres- 
ervation in the almighty hand of our Saviour Jesus Christ from 
which no one can pluck it (John 10, 28).’’—In Him. Christ is 
the sphere in which we were chosen. When God framed His eternal 
purpose to save the world, that purpose so to speak took shape in 
the person and work of Christ, everything else finding its place from 
the relation it sustained to Him. — In Christ thus denotes the source 
from which the election and salvation of God proceed to us. Not 
because we were in Christ were we chosen, but in Him is the ground 
of our election, the power of our salvation and the order in accord- 
ance with which we are chosen. — That we should be holy. The pur- 
pose of the election. It is a question whether this refers to Christ’s 
holiness imputed to us (our justification), or the holiness which we 
are to attain by God’s grace (our sanctification). Harless argues 
earnestly for the former view, and Meyer defends the same opinion. 
But there is such an implication of moral condition in the words holy 
and without blemish that in this and similar passages (5, 27. Col. 
1, 22) the reference to our sanctification seems preferable. As Light- 
foot points out, there is a sacrificial metaphor here. Holy denotes 
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the consecration, without blemish the fitness of the victim for this 
consecration. (Cf. Rom. 12,1.)—In love. Observe the marginal ren- 
dering of the R. V., which connects this with the following participle, 
having foreordained. If it is not so connected, it should be joined 
with chose and not with holy and without blemish. It is not man’s 
love but God’s love which is meant, and which the apostle is making 
prominent in the entire paragraph. 

5. Having foreordained us unto adoption as sons through Jesus 
Christ unto himself, according to the good pleasure of his will, 

Foreordained. The election is carried forward in the form ofa 
decree or regulation made before the foundation of the world. This 
is the sense of the word foreordained. There is more emphatic refer- 
ence in this word than in the word chose to the end for which the 
election was made. That end is here declared to be the adoption as 
sons. — Through Jesus Christ. All the purposes of God proceed through 
Christ as the Mediator between God and men. He is God’s only 
son, and God knows no son except in Him. Others can be included 
in the filial relation only by adoption through Christ (Rom. 8, 16).— 
The good pleasure of his will. This expression does not merely assert 
the unlimited freedom of God’s will. It is true that God was deter- 
mined solely from within Himself to save man, and not by the merit 
of human works. But the word will, which denotes the mere power 
of volition, is here qualified by good pleasure, which refers to the con- 
tent of the decision of the will as something good. Hence it is not 
only the freedom but the grace of God’s will which we find in the 
expression. — pp. 13 ff. 


We would here pause to remark that with his state- 
ments on predestination Dr. Voigt has espoused what has 
been termed ¢he error of Missouri, but which is simply the 
doctrine of St. Paul and of the Lutheran Formula of Concord. 

In like manner Dr. Horn holds the ground occupied by 
the Augsburg Confession with reference to the Sabbath 
question, when, commenting on Col. 2, 16. 17, he says:— 

‘16. These are golden and prophetic words. The old legalistic 
conception has again and again threatened to get dominion in the 
Church in Old Catholic time, in the Middle Ages, under the guise of 
Puritanism, and under the ascetism of the opposite theory. The 
supernaturalness of the revelation of Christ is visible in its dissent 
from the merely natural religion of earnest men. St. Paul here re- 
fers to the regulations of Jewish law. Scheurer shows that Jerome’s 
statement that the Essenes abstained from flesh and wine is un- 
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founded. Meats refers to distinctions of meats made by the Jews, 
and may also include the difficulties with reference to meats offered 
to idols, which vexed the Corinthians and the Romans (Rom. 14; 
1 Cor. 10). — Feast-days were the annual festivals, new moons the 
monthly, the sabbath the weekly. These, he says, were but a shadow 
cast by that which was to come. It has come. The body that cast 
the shadow is Christ’s (Hebr. 10, 1). Now, says he, go on your 
way, and if any one judges or condemns you for your observance or 
non-observance of such particulars of Judaic law, I simply say, Do 
not be worried at all by doctrines of that kind. They have no refer- 
ence to you at all. ‘Paul yields and gives way /o fhe weak in the ob- 
servance of food and times and days (Rom. 14, 6). But /o the false 
prophets, who wished to impose these on the conscience as necessary 
things, he will yield not even in those things which in themselves are 
indifferent’ (Form. of Concord, 700). ‘The celebration of Christian 
festivals and Sundays was not yet elaborated. A one-sided passion- 
ate opposition on religious grounds to this or that sort of food, or 
extravagance in keeping festivals, or the transference of the Sad- 
bath to Sunday, is, accordingly, decidedly opposed to the Gospel’ 
(Schnederman). There always will be a tendency to reduce religion 
to a system of rules. For the guidance of the young and unin- 
structed, rules are necessary. So Paul gave precepts to the Thessa- 
lonians when he was with them (1 Thess. 4, 2); such, indeed, as 
follow in this letter. Luther urges this in his German Mass, while 
he begs that no one will make a law of it. An earnest man will 
make and adopt rules for his own discipline. But there is no system 
of rules of this sort which have necessary, because divine, authority. 
The one thing is for a man to be /x Christ by faith, and to walk in 
Him, i.e. by His example, according to His teaching, as moved by 
His spirit, in the system of relations in which union with Him places 
Him, referring all to Him, and deriving all from Him. Observances, 
abstinences and compliances are a secondary matter. On the one 
hand, the false teachers at Colossae would have made these rules the 
great matter, and Christ a matter of by the way; on the other hand, to 
be in Christ is everything, and these rules are of no importance. :We 
keep the Lord's day for devotion’s sake and /ove’s; and the Church 
Year for the sake of instruction in the Word of God.’’ — pp. 234 ff. 


There are some things in these commentaries which 
we cannot countenance. Dr. Voigt says: 


‘‘One faith is a characteristic of the Church, but at the same time 
the Church is in a continual state of progress in faith and in the 
unity produced by faith.’’ —p. 72. 
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This is not in keeping with history, nor is it with Scrip- 
ture. Especially of the last times, which, according to the 
statement quoted must be a period of abundant faith, the 
Savior has said, When the Son of man cometh, shall he find 
faith on earth?!) and the prediction of false Christs and false 
prophets,?) does not bespeak an increase of unity. — In the 
remarks on Eph. 5, 26, we read: ‘‘The word is that of the 
Gospel.’’— p. 100. We would make it: ‘The ‘word’ is 
the word of institution,’’ as the Greek text has tw Jourp@ 70) 
bdaros év Öynarı, which should not be translated ‘‘the wash- 
ing of water with the word,’’ but more precisely, ‘‘the 
washing of the water with word,’’ and the omission of the 
article after Ddaros indicates that ro Aourpöv r09 Ddaros ev pypaze 
is one concept, that ofa certain washing in which the water 
is connected with word. ‘‘Accedit verbum ad elementum et 
fit sacramentum.’’—We do not think that the seeming dis- 
crepancy between Eph.4,8 and Ps. 68, 18 is adequately dealt 
with, pp. 69 f.— The quotation from Bengel, pp. 285 f., on 
election, is extremely weak and, at best, misleading. 

The entire series of these commentaries is now com- 
plete, the volume on REVELATION having recently appeared. 

A. G. 


Laws relating to Religious Corporations. By Wm. Henry 
Roberts, D. D., LL. D. Philadelphia, Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work. 
1896.—LXVI, 591 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net; legal 
calf, $4.00 net. 

This is not a text book on the Law of Corporations in 
its application to religious societies, a few rudiments of 
which are given by way of an /»troduction, pp. VII—XVII. 
Nor is it a mere digest of American Statute Law relating to 
Religious Corporations, which might have been given ina 
much smaller volume. What we have here is a compilation 
of all the sections or parts of sections, applicable or directly 





1) Luke 18, 8. 2) Matt. 24, 24. Mark 13, 21. 
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referring to religious corporations, in the Constitutions, 
Codes and Statute books of the United States, thus giving, 
as far as the subject in hand is concerned, the entire statute 
law of all the States of the Union in the status of 1895, not 
in substance only, but also in the letter of the law, with a 
few exceptions only, of which the author says in the Preface: 

The inclusion of the special laws affecting particular denomina- 
tions, however, would have increased largely the size of the book, 
and, therefore, the author, with the consent of the Committee, con- 
fined himself to references to such laws, showing under each State 
where in the Collections of Statutes they can be found. —p. IV. 

On the other hand, the compiler has not restricted 
his work to the laws especially framed with reference to 
churches, synods, and other ve/zgtous bodies, but 

wherever necessary, as for instance in Arkansas, California, 
Pennsylvania and New York, the general corporation laws are given, 
so far as they appear to have bearing upon church organizations.— 
p. IV. , 
The laws are arranged by States, and the States, in 
alphabetical order. A Syllabus of Laws, arranged in like 
manner, and covering pp. XXIII—LXVI, and an alphabet- 
ical /ndex of subjects, facilitate the use of the book; but 
the Index would bear a revision and must not be relied on. 
A thorough examination of the main body of the work as 
to its reliability and relative completeness would, of course, 
require considerable time, and that is precisely where we 
are generally short. But a survey of the laws indexed under 
the head of Bequests, gifts, grants, etc., revealed to us not 
only the omission of several references from the index, but 
also the absence of various laws from the body of the book, 
statutes which pertain to the very hub of the law of cor- 
porations, the right of holding and managing property. 
Religious corporations are frequently the legatees of bequests 
for benevolent, educational, and similar purposes, and the 
title of a corporation to such property may be affected by 
statutes as the following, which we offer as a contribution 
toward the greater completeness of the book: — 
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The Revisez Statutes or IDAHO, as published in 1887, 
Contain a law wich is in iorce to-dav. as follows: 

"Sec. 3730. No estate. real or personal, shall be be- 
queathec or denised to anv charitable or benevolent society 
OF Corporation. or to any person or persons in trust for 
charitable uses. except the same be done by will duly ex- 
ecuteG at „east tkirtv Cavs before the decease of the testator; 
and if so made. at ieast thirty days prior to such death, such 
devise or :egacy. and each of them, shall be valid; Provided, 
That no such devises or trusts shall collectively exceed one- 
third of the estate of the testator leaving lineal descendants, 
and in such case, a pro rata deduction from such devises or 
bequests shail be made so as to reduce the aggregate thereof 
to one-third of such estate; and all dispositions of property 
made contrary hereto shall be void, and go to the residuary 
legatee or devisee next of kin, or heirs, according to law.”’ 

This statute seems to have been taken over bodily, 
and nearly unaltered, from the Codes and Statutes of CALI- 
FORNIA. There the Civil Code says:— 

‘*Sec. 1313. No estate, real or personal, shall be be- 
queathed or devised to any charitable or benevolent society, 
or corporation, or to any person or persons in trust for 
charitable uses, except the same be done by will duly ex- 
ecuted at least thirty days before the decease of the testator; 
and if so made, at least thirty days prior to such death, such 
devise or legacy, and each of them, shall be valid; provided 
that no such devises or bequests shall collectively exceed one 
third of the estate of the testator leaving legal heirs, and in 
such case a pro rata deduction from such devises or bequests 
shall be made so as to reduce the aggregate thereof to one- 
third of such estate, and all dispositions of property made 
contrary thereto shall be void, and go to the residuary leg- 
atee or devisee, next to kin, or heirs, according to law.’’ 

Far less restrictive than these statutes is the law found 
in the Codes and Statutes of the State of MONTANA (1895), 
Civil Code, 
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‘‘Sec. 1759. No estate, real or personal, shall be be- 
queathed or devised to any charitable or benevolent society 
or corporation, or to any person or persons in trust for 
charitable uses, except the same be done by letters duly 
executed at least thirty days before the decease of the tes- 
tator, and if so made at least thirty days prior to such 
death, such devise or legacy and each of them shall be 
valid; provided that the prohibition contained in this Sec- 
tion shall not apply to cases where not more than one-third 
of the estate of the testator shall be bequeathed or devised 
for charitable or benevolent purposes.’’ 

The Revised Statutes of the State of OHIO, including 
all the laws of a general nature in force January 1, 1898, say, 

‘Sec. 5915. Any bequest or devise to charitable purposes 
if any issue of testator living, void, unless made one year be- 
fore his death. If any testator die leaving issue of his body, 
or an adopted child, living, or the legal representatives of 
either, and the will of such testator give, devise, or be- 
queath the estate of such testator, or any part thereof, to 
any benevolent, religious, educational, or charitable pur- 
pose, or to this state or [to] any other state or country, 
or to any county, city, or village, or other corporation or 
association in this or any other state or country, or to any 
person in trust for any such purposes, or municipalities, 
corporations, or associations, whether such trust appears 
on the face of the instrument making such gift, devise, or 
bequest or not; such will as to such gift, devise, or bequest 
shall be invalid unless such will shall have been executed 
according to law, at least one year prior to the decease of 
such testator.’ 

As a whole, we find the compilation of the work very 
creditably performed as to plan and execution, and we hold 
that every religious corporation should procure and keep 
for the use of its officers a copy of this book and of the 
Session Acts of the Legislature of its State which may have 
appeared since the publication of the work. A.G. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Our Review Department.— The reviewer of recent pub- 
lications 1s generally looked upon as a Censor who sits in 
judgment over authors and their works, dispensing praise 
and reproof, praise, to gratify the author and the publisher, 
reproof, to gratify himself. We can candidly say that such 
have not been the motives by which we have been prompted 
in conducting the Review Department of the QUARTERLY. 
Our aim has been simply to serve the reader, who pays for 
the QUARTERLY and is entitled to the benefit of all its con- 
tents. And, furthermore, it has been our endeavor to serve 
all our readers, not only those who would, but also those 
who would not, procure the books reviewed. In the interest 
of both we have aimed at making the more extensive re- 
views serviceable as sources of useful and interesting in- 
formation, not only on contemporaneous literature in the 
various departments of Theology, but also on the topics 
presented in, and the phases of theology represented by, 
the publications placed on exhibition. For this twofold 
purpose we have made it a rule to give extensive extracts 
from these publications, whereby the reader might not only, 
as by typical specimens, be enabled to estimate the merits 
of the works from which such specimens were taken, but 
also profit as by object lessons from representative litera- 
ture, or as from short treatises on the special subjects dealt 
with in such extracts. In several cases which have come 
to our notice, the information furnished in the specimens 
exhibited in the zfszsstma verba of an author engendered a 
desire for the more extensive information on the same and 
cognate topics furnished by the book itself; and in all 
cases, we hope and trust, the time devoted to the perusal 
of such reviews, including the specimens submitted, was 
profitably spent by the attentive and retentive reader. 

A. G. 
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The Pastor’s Library should be eminently a working 
library, a collection of books not only potentially useful, 
but actually used. As a rule, books, if at all worth buying 
and having, should be read, not only occasionally con- 
sulted, but read from cover to cover, title-page, preface, 
and index included. From this rule we may, perhaps, ex- 
cept books known as “‘works of reference,’’ such as en- 
cyclopaedias and lexica and ofera collecta. 

The best time for reading a book is immediately after 
its acquisition, before it is placed on the shelf. When a 
book has been shelved unread, the probability is that it 
will remain shelved and never be read. Even small books, 
pamphlets and periodicals, if once laid aside or filed away 
in what should in future be their proper place, will, unless 
they have been previously read and their contents noted, 
in all probability remain where they are as dead capital, 
which will do nobody any good. There is about a new 
book a charm of novelty, which will tell even on children 
at school and is itself an inducement to a cheerful and in- 
terested perusal. But this charm soon fades away; after a 
while, the volume is shelved, the issue filed, for future use, 
and the prospects are that the future will remain future in- 
definitely, and the money invested in the purchase of the 
book had better been dug away in a hole in the ground. 
We repeat it: the proper thing to do with a new book is to 
sit down and read it, to note what is best in it in an /ndex 
Rerum, and then to shelf it where it belongs. Then the 
prospects of its being taken down on a future occasion will 
be ten times better than if it had been shelved away unread, 
and a library thus accumulated bids fair to become and re- 
main a working library instead of a collection of musty 
books which the housewife will dust once a year to ease her 
conscience for cleanliness. A.G. 
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Che Pulpit. 


EASTER SERMON ON MARK 16, 1—8. 


In Christ Jesus, the Risen Savior, Dearly Beloved: 


In proclaiming the glorious news of His good will 
towards man, God has at sundry times availed Himself of 
the ministrations of angels. 

To-day I would remind you of but two notable commu- 
nications made by angels to man. The first of these com- 
munications, or I should rather say, sermons, for such they 
were, was published in that Holy Night on the plains of 
Bethlehem to the shepherds keeping watch over their flocks; 
the other sermon is the one related in our text. 

The Christmas sermon read: ‘‘Be not afraid; for be- 
hold, I bring you tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
the people; for there is born to you this day in the city of 
David a Savior who is Christ the Lord.’’ 

And soon the multitude of the heavenly host had as- 
sembled and the still air was filled with celestial strains of: 
‘*Glory be to God in the highest, and peace on earth, and 
good will towards men.’’ 

The Easter sermon reads: ‘‘Be not affrighted; ye seek 
Jesus of Nazareth which was crucified; He is not here; He 
is risen; behold the place where they laid Him.”’ 

The former sermon was delivered during the night; 
but this dark night was made brilliant by the glory of the 
Lord which shone round about the shepherds, symbolizing, 
as it were, the result this proclamation should bring about 
—that of illuminating the dense night of spiritual darkness 
hovering over the whole world. 

And the latter—the Easter sermon—was published in 
a grave; and this grave, too, was rendered transcendant 
beyond description by the brightness of the visitors from 
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above, making it apparent that now even that most dreaded 
abode, the grave, was divested of its terrors. 

The Christmas sermon was preached at the beginning 
of Christ’s earthly career, when He ‘‘was made of a woman, 
made under the law that He might redeem them that were 
under the law;’’ the Easter sermon, on the other hand, when 
the work of redemption was complete, after He had spoken 
the words onthe cross: ‘‘It is finished!’’ and when the Father 
had put His divine seal of approval to the work of His Son. 

Weighing these two angelic sermons in the balance, 
which contains the greater, the more important, the more 
joyful news? Idle question! Both are fraught with joyful 
news too deep for us to fathom. 

Moreover, when the Christmas anthem was sung by 
that angelic choir, in the sight of God the Easter message 
we hear proclaimed to-day was already a reality, and again 
without the Easter message: ‘‘He is risen!’’ the Christmas 
tidings which speak of great joy for all people because of 
the birth of the Babe at Bethlehem, would be meaningless. 

These two sermons are like beautiful, brilliant gems 
lying side by side in a casket. It is very hard to give the 
preference to either. Sothen, as during Christmas we have 
considered the Song of the Angels, so let us now in this 
joyous Easter tide hear 


THE JOYFUL EASTER SERMON OF THE ANGEL IN THE GRAVE 
OF OUR LORD. 
It contains 
I. An admonition: ‘‘ Be not affrighted.”’ 
II. A proclamation of the resurrection: ‘‘ He ts risen; 
Fle 1s not here.” 
III. A command: ‘‘Go, tell His disciples and Peter.’ 


I, 
‘‘And when the sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary, the mother of James, and Salome, had bought 
sweet spices, that they might come and anoint Him. And 
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very early in the morning the first day of the week, they 
came unto the sepulchre at the nsing of the sun.’’ vv. 1. 2. 

How simple these words, yet how full of meaning! 
It is Easter morning. The golden sun is just about to rise 
in the Orient and to cast his first faint beams over the city 
of Jerusalem. The tragedy that occurred only a few days 
ago seems to be forgotten. The city is wrapped in peace- 
ful slumber. But some sleep not. At the break of day, 
‘‘very early,’’ our text says, three women may be seen 
wending their way to the Lord’s sepulchre. Who are they? 
Mary Magdalene, Mary, the mother of James, and Salome. 
The two Marys had been under the cross, they had seen 
their Master expire; and when He was laid to rest by those 
two secret disciples, Joseph and Nicodemus, love towards 
their Lord impelled them to be near and view the place 
where He was laid. In these pathetic words the Evan- 
gelist describes their love for Jesus: ‘‘And Mary Magdalene 
was there, and the other Mary sitting over against the 
sepulchre.’’ 

And now these two Marys in company with Salome are 
again on their journey to the grave. For them the Lord 
is dead. They have spices to anoint His dead body. 

Who can describe the heart-rending sorrow of these 
women in that hour? They know that the Just and Holy 
One has been put to death, He who had been their dearest 
friend, He who had been their Joy, their Peace, their all! 
How must Mary Magdalene have felt, the great sinner, 
whom He had forgiven all her sins! And how much had 
He been to Mary, the mother of James, and to Salome, the 
mother of the two apostles! 

And now He was dead and they were on the way to 
His grave. 

And what had been their expectation concerning Him? 
That He should save Israel. And now He was dead! With 
bowed heads and sealed lips they silently pursue their jour- 
ney each occupied with sorrowful thoughts. Grief often- 
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times is so deep that it cannot find expression in words. 
So it was here. 

Let us pause and reflect. In these three women we 
see our own image. We are wanderers one and all to the 
grave. There are graves to the right of us, graves to the 
left of us. Death flourishes his sceptre over all. The sum- 
mons will come to everyone sooner or later to join the in- 
numerable caravan that moves to the realm of the grave. 
What a gap death often makes in our lives! The nearest 
and dearest are taken from us with a ruthless hand. The 
wife must leave the husband; the husband is separated from 
the wife, and the lovely child upon whom we have set our 
hopes and affections must be laid under the cool sod. With 
bowed heads and downcast eyes we follow mourning to the 
grave, and oftentimes the question arises in our hearts: 
‘“Why is this thus? Why, Lord, must it be so?’’— 

‘‘And they said among themselves, Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre? And when 
they looked, they saw that the stone was rolled away: for 
it was very great. And entering into the sepulchre, they 
saw a young man sitting on the nght side, clothed in a long 
white garment; and they were affrighted. And he said unto 
them, Be not affrighted!’’ vv. 3—6. 

Upon approaching the sepulchre, the women with an 
effort dispel their somber musings and turn to practical 
questions: ‘‘Who shall roll us away the stone from the 
door?’’ Fortunately they had not thought of that before, 
nor of the seal to the grave, nor about the guard that had 
been stationed at the grave. They must anoint Him, they 
must cast one last, long, lingering look upon the dead body 
of their Master! These thoughts filled their hearts. And 
the stone and the seal and the guard do not once occur to 
their minds. Fortunately, otherwise they might have been 
deterred from coming at all. 

How true to life! How often do we not walk blind- 


folded, as it were. Love to our Lord prompts us to do this 
16 
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or that; we see not the great obstacles in our way, and lo! 
when after sober second thoughts these insurmountable ob- 
stacles present themselves to our mind, God has removed 
them. Sohere. Lifting up their eyes, they observe from 
a distance that the great stone is rolled away. Picture to 
yourselves the amazement of the women on beholding this. 
They know something unusual must have happened. Boldly, 
though trembling and fearing, they enter the grave. But 
how is their perplexity heightened when, not finding the 
Lord’s body, they of a sudden see a young man sitting on 
the right side, clothed in a long white garment. ‘‘His 
countenance,’’ says Matthew, ‘‘was like lightning and his 
raiment white as snow.”’ 

Contemplate this grave. It is empty! The door is 
open. It is not a dark, deep dungeon, but lit up by the 
glory of the Lord! Why, this is not the realm of death! 

And the women were amazed. Small wonder. But 
the Angel of the Lord—for such was that young man in 
the white garment —immediately silences their fears. ‘‘Be 
not affrighted!’’ says he. You are in a grave, but be not 
affrighted ! 

Wonderful, joyful Easter message! It is calculated to 
take away all dread from the abode of the dead. 

Where are most tears shed? At the coffin and the 
grave. Of what nature are those thoughts that make men 
shudder? Thoughts of the grave and death; thoughts of 
the shroud and the pall. And here these women are bid- 
den: ‘‘Be not affrighted!’’ In the environments of death 
you are; still, fear not! 

Indeed, a joyous Easter message if such words issue 
: from the grave. What, then, isthe key? Itisthis: ‘‘Fear 
not ye,’’ says the angel, as St. Matthew has it. ‘‘Fear not 
ye,’’ and he lays particular stress upon the word ‘‘ye,’’ as 
if to say: ‘‘These others, the guards of the sepulchre, the 
enemies of Christ, have need to fear and tremble, but ye, 
ye lovers of the Lord, ‘fear not ye, be not affrighted!’”? 
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And now, my friends, as we stand around the graves 
of our loved ones, and as we contemplate our own end of 
life, there comes from the grave this tender message: ‘‘Fear 
not!’’ For you the grave has lost its terrors. Your grave, 
too, is lit up by the brightness of the Lord. It is not the 
dark place so commonly pictured. The grave does not 
end all. Triumphantly we may sing in bold defiance: 
‘‘O grave, where is thy victory!’’ And as we listen to the 
words of the minister over the grave, words of consolation 
and hope and peace, we know that he is but doing what the 
angel did here. He is saying: ‘‘Fear not ye!’’ 

And why all this? That we shall learn from the proc- 
lamation of the resurrection. 


II. 


‘‘Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified: He 
is risen; He is not here; behold the place where they laid 
Him.’ V. 6. 

I know your mission, says the angel; you are lovers of 
the Lord Jesus, whom you know to be the Messiah, the 
Savior, but who is so despised, that He was called the 
Nazarene. Though others despise Him, you despise Him 
not; your love to Him prompted you to come here in spite 
of the danger of death from the Jews, who hated Him and, 
therefore, also hate you. 

But why are you so slow of heart to believe all that 
Moses and the prophets have said concerning Him? ‘‘Why 
seek ye the living among the dead?’’ (Luke 24,5.) He 
is not here; but still He has not been carried away to an- 
other place as a corpse, His body has not been stolen; no, 
‘*He is risen!’’ He is risen by His own power, ‘‘He lives!’ 
as He said. Investigate every nook and corner of the sep- 
ulchre, convince yourselves of the truth of my words; ‘‘be- 
hold the place where they laid Him;’’ He ‘‘was crucified,’’ 
but that scene is now past. He is risen, and thereby He has 
declared Himself with might the Son of God. 
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It is well-nigh impossible to describe the feelings of 
the women on hearing this joyful Easter message. Matthew 
says that they were filled with fear and joy. Joy may some- 
times be so great, so overwhelming, so bewildering that one 
cannot believe his own senses. So it was here. We have 
accompanied these women on their way to the grave, and 
have listened, as it were, to their innermost thoughts. 
Surely, this is the Messiah, they said to themselves. Had 
He not often told them so; had He not proved His Divine 
mission and His Divinity? But now He lay in the grave. 
Now He was dead, so they thought. Now all had come 
toanend. The mystery of it all was too deep for them to 
fathom. 

But now they hear the joyful news: ‘‘He is risen!”’ 
He was crucified! Now the Scriptures were opened unto 
them. He was crucified, but zow He lives. Why, had 
He not often spoken to them of His coming death in a most 
sublime way? Had He not said to His disciples: ‘‘Behold, 
the days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken 
away from you?’’ Had He not said: ‘‘Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem, and all things that are written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of man shall be accomplished. For He 
shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked 
and despitefully used; and they shall scourge Him, and 
put Him to death: and the third day He shall rise again?”’ 

Why had they not thought of that and believed? Had 
He not said in cleansing the Temple of its unholy and des- 
ecrating traders: ‘‘Destroy this Temple and in three days 
I will raise it up again?’’ And these words had come true. 
Now was the third day! 

These and many other things came back to their minds 
like a flash. Ah, indeed, he was the Messiah! Awe-inspiring 
and sublime news at once; small wonder they were filled 
with fear and joy. 

And what was the import of it all? Let Paul answer: 
‘‘He was delivered for our offences and raised again for our 
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justification.’’ Now, ‘‘who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth.’’ 

What was the import? Hear Peter: ‘Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath be- 
gotten us again to a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you who believe.’’ 
As our substitute He had entered death, defied the Devil 
and all our foes. He has conquered and thus brought life 
and immortality to light. Our substitute is free and so we 
are free. The handwriting that was against us is blotted 
out by the hands of God the Father. ‘‘If Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins.’’ But 
Christ is raised and your faith is not vain, and ye who be- 
lieve are not in your sins. 

Come, sinner, to the empty grave of Christ and read 
your pardon there. 

But more than that. ‘‘Christ is risen from the dead 
and become the firstfruits of them that slept.’’ His resur- 
rection is proof of our own. ‘‘He is not here; He is risen!’ 
was said to the women. And so it will be said of us one 
day: ‘‘He is not here; he is risen.’’ And what shall be- 
come of us? Job answers: ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth . . . and though, after my skin, worms destroy my 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.’’ Yes, in this my 
flesh shall I see God, but this flesh, like the body of Christ, 
will be in a glorious condition, in a glorified state, for, says 
St. Paul: ‘‘The Lord Jesus Christ shall change our vile body 
that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body.’’ 

So come, my Christian friends, and look into the grave 
of Christ once more. It is empty; so yours one day will 
be empty. Of Christ it was said: ‘‘He is not here; He is 
risen;’’ likewise of you it will be said: ‘‘He is not here; 
he is risen.’’ There is a rising after death just as there is 
a rising after sleep. Do you fear sleep? No. Then fight 
down in the armor of God that terror of the grave, and 
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view your grave in the light of the Easter message as your 
‘‘cemetery,’’ as your sleeping chamber, hallowed by Christ. 
Fear not! Your soul will be carried into Abraham’s bosom 
and on the latter day body and soul shall be reunited and 
you shall be with the Lord always in those heavenly man- 
sions which He has prepared for you. 

Oh, for the joyful news of this Easter sermon of the 
angel in the grave! To whom does it apply? 


III. 


‘‘Go your way,’’ says the angel to the women. Out 
of love you have brought sweet spices to anoint your dear 
Master, but as you see it is love’s labor lost. There is no 
need for that; do something better: ‘Tell His disciples.’’ 

Oh, for the great love of the Savior! But perhaps the 
disciples deserved to have this glorious news made known 
unto them? No, no! Each and every one had proved 
faithless. In the hour of His greatest need when Jesus 
was taken captive, and when His disciples should have ac- 
quitted themselves like men, we read: ‘‘Then all His dis- 
ciples left Him and fled.’’ This cowardly flight on the part 
of the disciples was a great sin. They believed that He 
was Jesus, the Son of God. Christ, moreover, had told 
them beforehand how everything should come to pass, and 
still they fled. 

He had taught them three years with all diligence, and 
still they proved faithless—they fled. They sinned against 
better knowledge. And when Christ was on the cross, where 
were His disciples? Under the cross, perhaps, standing by 
their Master to the last bitter end? No, again, one disciple 
whom He loved was there; the rest were women. 

Where were His disciples? Behind closed doors! 
Surely, these disciples had deserved to be cast away. 
‘*Tell the world of my resurrection, but not these my one 
time disciples!’’ Had this command been given to the 
angel it would have served those faithless disciples right. 
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But, behold the love of the Savior! These very same men 
who had deserted Him in the hour of anguish, these men 
who had secured themselves behind barred doors out of fear 
for the Jews, these men should be told: ‘‘He is risen!’’ 
Why? ‘They most of all were in need of comfort, they must 
know that they have a living Savior, that He died for their 
sins and rose again for their justification. 

And what these women were bidden to do, that too is 
my blessed privilege this evening. The command: ‘'Tell 
His disciples!’’ is valid still to-day. 

Have you been a disciple of the Lord and have you 
also proved faithless? I am bidden to tell you that the 
Savior will not cast you away. Think but of these faith- 
less disciples, and as truly as He received them, He will 
also receive you. 

‘*But,’’ you say, ‘‘all good and well; that may be joy- 
ful news for some, but my sins like scarlet are; I am past 
hope.’’ 

No, my friend, I shall not allow you to escape. Come 
to Jesus; He is calling thee. Hear what the text says and 
dare believe. ‘‘Tell my disciples and Peter.’’ Why is the 
addition made, ‘‘and Peter?’’ Peter was a disciple, why 
then mention his name expressly? Why not simply say: 
‘‘Tell my disciples?’’ that would include Peter. No, the 
Lord knew better. Peter was most in need of this Easter 
message, and he would be the very one, most likely, who, 
on hearing the message proclaimed in a general way, would 
exclude himself and say: ‘‘Good news for you, my fellow 
disciples, but it is not intended for me; my sins are too 
great and too many.’’ 

Peter had fallen more deeply than the rest. At the 
first trial of Jesus, Peter stood at the fire warming himself, 
and when asked: ‘‘Art thou also one of His disciples?’ 
Peter denied with an oath and said: ‘‘I am not!’’ And 
after the space of an hour being again asked as to his dis- 
cipleship, he began to curse and swear, “‘I know not this 
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man of whom you speak.’’ This was the same Peter who 
a little while before was ready, as he said, to die with the 
Lord. Peter, Peter, you knew who your Master was! You 
made a good confession once upon a time when you said to 
Jesus: ‘*Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God!’’ And 
now with a gesture of contempt you say, ‘‘I know not this 
man!’’ Peter, you had deserved to be cast away. But the 
Lord is full of mercy and forgiveness, too deep for us to 
comprehend. Tell this great sinner, Peter, is the command: 
‘*He is risen!’’ Don’t forget Peter. 

And now, my friend, whoever you are, and if you area 
Peter who has denied his Lord— the Savior’s love towards 
you is so great that He bids me tell you that He will not 
cast you away. He accepted Peter, He will accept you. 
Be not unbelieving but believing and thank and praise 
the Lord. 

And if perchance there are some here this evening 
who never have tasted that the Lord is good; who never 
have been His disciples, you too the Lord bids come. For 
if He accepted His faithless disciples and Peter, He surely 
will accept you who never as yet have been His followers 
and therefore have not as yet proved faithless. Simply be- 
lieve the Easter message, and though it may seem too great 
news to you, appropriate it unto yourselves, nevertheless, 
and rejoice with all true Christians over this Easter sermon 
from the grave. In Christ’s name we bid you: Come! He 
says: ‘‘Whosoever cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out.’’ Therefore answer: 

“Just as I am without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me 


And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am: Thy love unknown 
Has broken every barrier down; 
Now to be Thine, yea, Thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come.’’ 


Amen. L. W. 
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Again Pentecost is come, the anniversary of that great 
Pentecost at which the beginning was made of preaching 
the gospel in all the world, the beginning of the church of 
New Testament. Oh, what bliss and salvation has since 
then come unto millions upon millions of people! We our- 
selves also this day think of it with praise and thanks to- 
ward God, that we also are partakers of this salvation, and 
but yesterday we confessed, that the Holy Ghost has en- 
lightened and converted us also, and still leads us from 
knowledge to knowledge. — But with all this grace which 
we enjoy in common with all Christendom, we might for- 
get that, although the gospel resounds in all the world, yet 
sO many, yea, the most people, are lost. And ever again 
the question then arises within us: Whence is it so? Why 
are not these also saved? And ever again we must then re- 
call the answer which the word of God gives to this ques- 
tion: That some are saved, is by the grace of God alone; 
and that the others are lost, is by their own demerit. 

True, this is an answer with which reason will not be 
satisfied. She thinks the two sentences of this answer can- 
not be made to agree with each other. If with the one the 
grace of God works all, says she, then why not also with 
the others? If it is the grace of God alone, and in no wise 
man’s own merit and doing, that some are saved, then, on 
the other hand, it cannot be man’s fault alone that some are 
not saved, but in this case also the cause must, in part at 
least, be sought in God’s grace as being deficient with regard 
to those who are lost. Such thoughts, however, are very 
dangerous, and must not be allowed to prevail. In the end 
they set aside both gospel and grace and lead to total unbelief. 
Man’s own thoughts, here as in all spiritual things, are wrong 
and nothing but error. God’s word alone is true and a cer- 
tain guide. Thus also our gospel lesson is a safe guide in 
this question. Atthe hand of this text let me now show you 
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HOW CERTAINLY TRUE IT IS THAT THOSE WHO ARE SAVED, 
ARE SAVED BY THE GRACE OF GOD ALONE, AND THAT THOSE 
WHO ARE LOST, ARE LOST BY THEIR OWN FAULT ALONE. 


This is evident 


I. from what God has done for man’s salvation, 
II. from the fact that all who believe in Jesus Christ 
are saved; 
III. from the fact that many do not obtain faith, merely 
because they persist in the love of sin. 


I. 


“‘God so loved the world,’’ etc. The text is the close 
of a lengthy discourse, in which Christ the Lord has ex- 
plained to Nicodemus the scribe the way unto salvation. 
After having said a few words on regeneration He added: 
“And as Moses lifted up the serpent,’’ etc. What? Nico- 
demus might have asked, shall the Son of Man, who is the 
Messiah and the Son of God, be made a sacrifice for men? 
And upon this Jesus answers and says: Yea, for ‘‘'God so 
loved the world,’’ etc. 

The world, that is, all men were lost; for all were 
transgressors of God’s commandments. And God had said: 
‘*Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things which 
are written in the book of the law to do them.’’ And the 
‘Apostle also writes: ‘‘By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned.’’ After God had passed 
such judgment upon men, their fate really was already 
sealed. What could men do against it? Nothing in time 
and eternity. And if now we should here find words as 
these: ‘‘For God so hated the world that he gave it over 
to its well-earned damnation,’’ we should have no reason 
to be surprised. We could but say: ‘‘Thou art righteous, 
O Lord, and righteous are thy judgments.’’ But what do 
we hear? ‘‘God so loved,’’ etc. Behold, the world shall 
not perish; it shall be saved. Whence is this? It is of 
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God. God did not hate the world, as it had well deserved 
by its falling away from Him; but He Joved the world. 
Why? Was it perhaps because He did not hate sin, be- 
cause, after all, sin were not an abomination in His sight? 
No, most certainly not for this reason. The poor, lost 
world he loved, because He is gracious and merciful. Thus 
it has been forever. When He foresaw that man, whom He 
would create, would fall into sin and merit everlasting dam- 
nation, even then love and mercy stirred His heart, that 
He purposed to do everything to rescue and save the lost 
world. Who does not already see sufficiently from this, 
that the salvation of sinners is of God, and of God alone? 
Out of His own impulse, without even being reminded by 
anyone, out of His free and gracious will God tenders the 
lost sinners a heart full of love. From this it is already 
certain that, whosoever is saved, is under obligation to the 
grace of God alone. 

But furthermore we hear, what in His love and mercy 
toward the lost world God has done. We read: ‘‘God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son.’’ So 
ardent is God’s love to the world, so powerful His desire to 
save the sinners, that He gave His only begotten Son. We 
know what is meant by this. The 14th verse tells us: ‘‘As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness,’’ etc. So the 
Son of God did not merely come to this earth for a short 
and hasty visit; neither did He merely dwell for some time 
on earth in the form of a man in order to teach men how 
they might atone for their sins and save themselves. Such 
an easy matter it has not been even for almighty God to 
save them that were lost. It was a most arduous task. Ob- 
stacles that seemed insurmountable, had to be overcome for 
this purpose. The heavy guilt of men; the awful curse of 
the law, which for the sake of sin bore hard upon the trans- 
gressors; death, which they had earned, the power of the 
devil and of hell, into which they had fallen—all this had 
to be done away with. And for ¢kzs task God has given 
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His Son. These obstacles He was to put out of the way, 
to prepare the path, to clear the road to heaven. For this 
purpose He was not only made man, but also spent His life 
on earth in deep humiliation, in obedience, as a servant, 
and finally, after severe and painful suffering, died on the 
cross. Behold, thus has God given His Son. He hath not 
spared His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all. Thus 
has God sent His Son, that the world might live through 
Him. ‘‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Him- 
self.’’ Thus we are now all reconciled unto God through 
the death of His Son. —Now I ask: What, then, is it if a 
sinner is saved? Is it his own merit, or is it God’s grace? 
Grace, grace alone it is, everyone must confess. For God 
has not only made the beginning; He has not only gone 
half-way to meet men, leaving it to them to come the other 
half. Nor has He given men to understand that He would 
be lenient with regard to their sins, if only they would en- 
deavor, as much as it were in their power, to expiate their 
guilt by mending their ways. No, He has come to them, 
and saved them from all sins and has taken away all that 
obstructed our way to salvation. What, then, remains to 
be done, that men must do or could do for their salvation? 
There remains for them but to praise and glorify the grace 
of God, because He so loved us and gave for us His Son. 
And since this grace has come upon all the world, then is 
it not man’s fault alone, if still a great number perish? 


II. 


This is, indeed, evident, in the second place, also from 
the fact that all who believe in Jesus Christ, are saved. 
This we read in the 15th verse, and again here is our text. 
But what does this mean? Since God has given His Son 
for the redemption of the world, everything has in fact been 
done that was to be done. A complete and eternal redemp- 
tion has been obtained. And this God causes to be preached 
to sinners, just as when to a condemned criminal who has 
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been pardoned you proclaim the joyful tidings, or as when 
to a revolting city it is made known that the sentence passed 
upon them shall not be executed, that the poor condemned 
people need fear no longer, but may rejoice. And nowevery 
sinner should believe these joyful tidings. He should be- 
lieve and confess: true, I was lost because of my many sins, 
but, praise be to God, I am saved! God gave me His Son 
for a Savior, who loved me and offered Himself up for me. 
— One might perhaps still doubt of his salvation by the 
grace of God, if now, after God has given His Son, He 
should demand of sinners: First convert and reform your- 
selves, and pray diligently, and do all that you can, ina 
measure at least, to expiate your sins; then you shall be 
saved. If such were the gospel of our salvation, it would 
certainly no less be by man’s own demerit if he were lost; 
but then it would also be, in part at least, by man’s own 
merit if he were saved. And oh, how many are they who 
think it to be thus! But why? Perhaps because they have 
read this in Scripture? No, indeed; but because free grace 
seems to them too great, and because reason cannot com- 
prehend that salvation should be given entirely as a free gift, 
and that man should do nothing for it. But Scripture is 
quite clear on this point. ‘‘By grace are ye saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God; not 
of works, lest any man should boast.’’ Eph. 2, 8.9. Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was counted unto him for right- 
eousness. The publican believed that God would be merci- 
ful to him, and he went down to his house justified. 

But notwithstanding all this, is it not still true, that 
the sinner must also perform something, before he can ob- 
tain grace? Is not this very faith his own accomplishment, 
his work? If one believes and trusts God, is not this a 
good work, a work which God demands in the first com- 
mandment? This opinion is widespread in our days and 
is proclaimed even by such as are called Lutherans. But 
they are very wrong. The very contrary is what Scripture 
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teaches. Just because we are saved by faith, therefore it 
is evident and certain, that a man can contribute nothing 
to his salvation, but it is entirely the work of grace if he is 
saved. Thus writes the Apostle: ‘*Therefore it is of faith, 
that it might be by grace.’’ To a beggar a gift is not given 
because he takes it, but he takes it because it is given. 
Thus also God is not gracious to a sinner because the sin- 
ner believes in grace, but he believes in grace because God 
is gracious. Or do you think that the malefactor will thank 
himself in paradise for having believed that the Lord would 
graciously receive him? No, in all eternity he will ex- 
tol the grace of God which has saved him. Therefore the 
words: ‘‘Whosoever believeth in the Son shall not per- 
ish,’’— mean this: without any work or co-operation of 
men, out of mere grace, for Christ’s sake by faith God will 
bestow salvation. 

Oh, how ought we to thank God that such is the gos- 
pel of our salvation. Otherwise no sinner could take com- 
fort by it. Praise and thanks be to God that He is so gra- 
cious, that He has not only given His Son as a Savior, that 
by faith in Him we should find comfort in Him. Now every- 
one can be saved. Yea, that with such grace even ome sinner 
is not saved, is almost incomprehensible. For this man cer- 
tainly must be blamed alone, simply because he does not 
believe, because he rejects the grace. For only he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned. ‘‘He that believeth not ts con- 
demned already,’’ etc. v.18. Through sin man is under 
divine judgment. He is, therefore, already by nature a child 
of wrath. There is but one thing that stands above this 
judgment and sets it aside, or reverses it, that is grace. 
For this reason he that believeth on the Son and thus ac- 
cepts grace, shall not be condemned. But if any person 
does not believe and thus will not accept the grace, then 
there remains nothing for him that might annul his judg- 
ment. He is and remains condemned. Therefore it is cer- 
tainly true, etc. 
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III. 


Finally, this is evident also from the fact, {kat many 
do not attain to faıth, merely because they persist in the 
love of sin. If, perhaps, after all that we have now heard, 
we should ask: what, beyond what it has already done, 
could the grace of God do for them that do not believe and 
therefore perish? someone might answer: God might give 
them the faith which they lack. Let us enter upon this 
thought. It is true, this also, that some do believe, is the 
work of God, as we read Col. 2,12: ‘‘Ye are risen through 
the faith of the operation of God.’’ And in our Catechism 
we confess: I believe that I cannot by my own reason, etc. 
So also we heard yesterday from 2 Cor. 3, 18, that faith is 
of that image into which the Spirit has transformed and 
still daily transforms us. No one would become a believer, 
unless the grace of God converted him to faith and bestowed 
upon him faith. Yea, so truly, so entirely it is the work of 
God’s grace, if a man becomes a Christian and is saved. 
Why is it, then, that so many to whom the gospel is also 
preached, do not believe and are not converted to faith? 
Is the grace of God unwilling to make them believers? 
No, this is not the reason. As truly as God has given His 
Son a Savior to all the world, as truly is He also willing 
to work in every heart the faith through which this Savior 
is known and apprehended. What is it, then, that prevents 
many from becoming believers? The answer we find in 
v. 19. 20: ‘‘And this is the condemnation,’’ etc. Behold, 
this is the reason why so many, notwithstanding that Christ 
redeemed them and notwithstanding that the Holy Ghost 
is willing through the gospel to give them faith, yet re- 
main in unbelief and therefore under judgment. The light 
shineth in the world, i. e., the light of the gospel, and the 
Holy Spirit is willing to enlighten by it all them that hear it, 
that they might repent, and know that hitherto they have 
lived and moved in sin, and that they might find the only 
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help and rescue in Christ and receive Him in faith. But 
what obtains in many? They will not know this; they will 
not stand exposed before God and their conscience as poor 
sinners; they will not repent and leave off from sin and, 
like the publican and the malefactor, as wholly unrighteous 
and damnable sinners take refuge with grace. Their pre- 
vious life, their opinions, their principles, their words and 
deeds are indeed all utter darkness. This is made manifest 
in the light of the gospel. But they will not admit this, 
they will not have this revealed to them. They will not 
let their thoughts, words and deeds be counted for dark- 
ness, because they are not willing to abandon them. They 
love their own ways, love the darkness, love sin and will 
remain in it, and they are not willing to be disturbed in 
this by the light of the gospel. In short, for this reason 
only many do not obtain faith, because they persist in the 
love of sin. And, therefore, it is certainly true that they 
that are saved, etc. 

Therefore, beloved Christians, let us continue to re- 
joice in the grace of our God, and to glorify and to praise 
it, for that it has done so much in our behalf. And let us 
not grow secure, but take care to abide by the gospel and 
remain in grace, then by the power of God’s grace through 
faith we shall be kept unto salvation. But you, who have 
hitherto not been converted and made believers, you have 
no excuse. You are responsible for your present state, be- 
cause you have loved darkness rather than light. Oh, do 
perceive this and be alarmed at it and do no longer resist the 
light of grace, for the Holy Ghost would gladly enlighten 
you too and convert you to faith. Then you shall not perish 
with the unbelievers, but with all the faithful you shall have 
eternal life. Amen. C.C.S. 


Transl. by J. $.C.S. 
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Doctrinal Gheology. 


THEOLOGY. 


(Continued.) 


WILL. 

Will is an attribute of God inasmuch as he consciously 
prompts his own acts, and is intent upon the execution of 
his purposes, the accomplishment of his designs, the reali- 
zation of his counsels, and the fulfillment of his ordinances. 
Will is one of the characteristics of rational, self-conscious, 
personal agencies. The acts of a person are that person’s 
acts inasmuch as they are consciously prompted by such 
person, and an accessory to an act is again a person who 
consciously concurs in prompting such act, though the 
materiale of the act be wholly or in part performed by an- 
other. Thus God is active by his own promptings. Every 
act of God not only presupposes, but implies volition. And, 
again, volition is, in God, linked with action, the conscious 
and intentional exertion of power. This is indicated in the 
words, Who hath resisted his will?!) Of him the Psalmist 
says, Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did he tn heaven, 
and tn earth,?) and, Our God ts in the heavens: he hath 
done whatsoever he hath pleased.*) When God acts, his act 


1) Rom. 9, 19. 2) Ps. 135, 6. 3) Ps. 115, 3. 
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is not only in conformity with, but also determined by, his 
will. Man may act pursuant to the counsels and directions 
of others, to whose promptings he may conform his will 
and his acts. But who hath dtrected the Spirit of the Lord, 
or being his counselor hath taught him?!) Who hath 
known /he mind of the Lord, or who hath been his coun- 
selor?*) Who hath enjoined him his way??) 

On the other hand, the will with which God has en- 
dowed rational creatures is also really and truly will, con- 
scious and intentional self-determination. When God cre- 
ated angels and human beings, it was his will that there 

should be other wills beside his own, and while these wills 
were good, in conformity with his own will, this conformity 
was a conformity of zz//. God did not place these beings 
on a level with himself; his will was to be and remain the 
supreme will, by which the acts of angels and men should 
be determined, not, however, by coercion, but as the own 
acts of rational beings, determining themselves and all their 
acts in free agreement with the all-determining will of God. 
Thus to the divine ‘‘thou shalt,’’ the human ‘‘I will” 
should respond, freely respond. With a view to this rela- 
tion between God and man, God manifested his will in the 
heart of man by inscribing therein his holy law, which is 
the unalterable will of God, by which he would determine 
the acts of man as acts of willing obedience to that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect will of God.*) It was this man- 
ner of obedience which Christ rendered to the will of the 
Father, saying, / delight to do thy will, O my God: yea, 
thy law ts within my heart.®) 

But this obedience of Christ is by St. Paul placed into 
sharp contrast with man’s disobedience.‘) Man, in his 
primeval state, had the power not only to will and to act in 


1) Is. 40, 13. 2) Rom. 11, 34. 3) Job 36, 23. 
4) Rom. 12, 2. Cf. Eph. 5, 17. 

5) Ps. 40, 8. Cf. Matt. 26, 42. John 4, 34; 5, 30. 

6) Rom. 5, 19. 
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conformity with the will of God, but also to exert his will 
in opposition to the divine will. This was not a defect in 
man,!) and that he exercised the power of his will contrary 
to the will of God was not of God’s prompting; nor was the 
first sinful act any more than any subsequent evil act per- 
formed, as to its formale, under divine concurrence. What 
ts this that thou hast done? was God’s question to the first 
sinner.”) It was the devil’s doing?) and man’s own.‘) And 
to this day the will of man has the mysterious power of set- 
ting itself against the will of God. Of his purposes God says, 
I have purposed it, I will also do it;*) and thus the Lord 
bringeth the counsel of the heathen to naught: he maketh 
the devices of the people to none effect ;*) when the Lord of 
hosts hath purposed, who shall disannul it?!) Of those who 
are called according to his purpose,*) Christ says, They shall 
never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
hand. My Father, which gave them me, 1s greater than all; 
and no man ts able to pluck them out of my Father's hand”) 
But the same Savior, with tears of compassion, says to way- 
ward Jerusalem: How often WOULD I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and YE WOULD NOT.”) This antecedent will of 
God to save the sinful world is truly w2//, prompting God to 
do all that is within his power to save them that are lost. 
He says of his earnest endeavors in behalf of Israel, What 
could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not 
done in wt? Wherefore, when I looked that ut should bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes?™) I have nour- 
tshed and brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me.) And that will also remains will, earnest and 
persistent will, even though it be earnestly and persistently 
opposed by the evil will of man. Though the children whom 


1) Gen. 1, 31. 2) Gen. 3, 13. 3) Gen. 3, 14. 
4) Gen. 3, 17. 5) Is. 46, 11. 6) Ps. 33, 10. 
7) Is. 14, 27. 8) Rom. 8, 28. 9) John 10, 28. 29. 
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he had brought up rebelled against him, he says, / have 
spread out my hands all day untoa rebellious people,') and, 
All day long I have stretched forth my hands unto a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people.) And while that will en- 
dures, it is active in continued endeavors to achieve its 
ends. Though the wicked, in spite of the gracious will of 
God, rush headlong toward their destruction, God still per- 
sists in his efforts to save them and charges his prophet, 
Say unto them, As I live, saıth the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live; turn ye, turn ye from your 
evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel?*) 

Yet, on the other hand, the destruction of the wicked 
is not merely a natural consequence of his refusal to be 
saved. As truly as God manifested his will to Adam when 
he said, 7hou shalt not eat of zt, he also uttered his will 
when he continued, For in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.*) The same Savior who wept over Jeru- 
salem, whose children he would have saved, also says, 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate,?) and through 
Jeremiah, Shall / not visit for these things? saith the Lord: 
shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?" 
This is the conseguent will of God, according to which he 
determines his acts of punitive justice, and which is as 
little inconsistent with his antecedent will, as his justice 
and holiness is inconsistent with his grace and mercy. God 
is a Judge as well as a Savior, and the same day which will 
make known by the church the manifold wisdom of God, 
according to the eternal purpose which he purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord,') will also be a day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God.®) 

All this is clearly revealed concerning the will of God 
in the written word. God has made known unto us the 


1) Is. 65, 2. 2) Rom. 10, 21. 3) Ezek. 33, 11. 
4) Gen. 2, 17. 5) Matt. 23, 38. 6) Jer. 5, 29. 
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mystery of his will, according to hts good pleasure,') and 
the revealed will of God is the great subject of prophetic 
and apostolic teaching and Christian preaching. TZhose 
things which are revealed belong unto us and to our chil- 
dren for ever.*) Besides them, there are also secret things 
which belong unto the Lord our God,*) and the apostle ex- 
claims in view of these hidden mysteries, O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who 
hath been his counselor?*) But of one thing we may be as- 
sured also concerning the Azdden will of God; and that is, 
that it is certainly not at variance with his revealed will. 
For in the Father of lights there is zo variableness, netther 
shadow of turning,?) and we may, therefore, with all con- 
fidence appear before him with our petition, 7%y wll be 
done in earth as it is in heaven‘) 


HOLINESS. 


Holiness is the absolute purity of God, according to 
which his affections, thoughts, will, and acts are in perfect 
consistency and harmony with his own nature, and in ener- 
getic opposition to everything not in conformity therewith. 
It is written, Be ye holy; for I am holy.) This is written 
to the holy nation ‚?) of which St. Paul writes that Christ gave 
himself for wt, that he might sancttfy and cleanse tt with the 
washing of water by the word, that he might present it to him- 
self a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing, but that tt should be holy and without blemish.?) 
Here it appears that holiness is that purity which excludes 
everything that would defile; sanctify and cleanse, as holy 
and wzthout blemish, being synonymous terms. As the body 


1) Eph. 1, 9; cf. 3, 4—11. 

2) Deut. 29, 29. 3) Ibid. 4) Rom. 11, 33. 34. 
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is cleansed by ablutions, so we are spiritually cleansed, or 
sanctified, by the sacramental washing of baptism, which, 
as it removes spots and wrinkles and all such things, renders 
us holy and without blemish. And thus are we made holy 
as God is holy, though God’s holiness is of a higher order; 
for What is man, that he should be CLEAN? and he which 
7s born of a woman, that he should be righteous? Behold, 
he putteth no trust in his SAINTS, yea, the heavens are not 
CLEAN in his sight.) God’s holiness is absolute purity. 
We must be continually perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God by cleansing ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit?) God is righteous in all his ways and holy tn 
all his works;*) he is the Holy One of Israel.) Of him 
the cherubim sang of old, Holy, holy, holy, ts the Lord of 
hosts;?) and the heavens resound of the voices that rest 
not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and ts, and is to come.®) In this 
sense, God alone is holy.‘) His love is a holy love; his 
thoughts are holy thoughts; his will is a holy will; his acts 
are holy acts—inasmuch as they are divine, in perfect con- 
sistency and harmony with his divine nature. When he 
swears by his holiness,?) he swears by himself as consistent 
with himself, who wrzZ/ not lie unto David?) And thus is 
God the source and norm of all holiness, all things being 
sanctified as they are made his own, dedicated to his 
service, having or promoting union and communion with 
him: a holy nation, holy places, holy days, a holy of holies. 
Thus the Lord says to his people, Ye shall be holy unto me: 
for T the Lord am holy, and have severed you from other 
people that ye should be mine.) 


1) Job 15, 14. 15. 2) 2 Cor. 7, 1. 3) Ps. 145,17. 
4) Is. 41, 20. 5) Is. 6, 3. 6) Rev. 4, 8. 
7) Rev. 15, 4. 8) Ps. 89, 35. Amos 4, 2. 9) Ps. 89, 35. 
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On the other hand, the holiness of God places him in 
direct opposition to everything that is not in conformity 
with his nature. He says to the ungodly, Ye cannot serve 
the Lord: for he is an holy God, he ts a jealous God; he 
will not forgive your transgressions nor your sins. If ye 
forsake the Lord, and serve strange gods, then he will turn 
and do you hurt, and consume you, after that he hath done 
you good.) Thus the wrath of God is an exertion of his 
holiness.? And hence union and communion between God 
and the sinner can be established and entertained only after 
full atonement.*) The high priest must go before God in 
the holy place with the blood of atonement,*) and Jesus 
sanctified the people with his own blood,°) by which offer- 
ing he hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified,°) 
and we enter into the holiest and have access to God by 
the blood of Jesus,’) having our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water!) 


JUSTICE. 


God is just inasmuch as he is his own perfect ethical 
norm, a legislator whose laws are true utterances of his 
holy will, a judge whose judgments are in perfect con- 
formity with his laws, an executor whose retribution is in 
full consistency with his judgments, and a father who exe- 
cutes his gracious and good will upon his children accord- 
ing to his promise. Justice is the conformity to and the 
assertion and execution of the principles of right. But God 
is not subject to any principle beside himself. There is not 
above him an absolute principle of right according to which 
he must be pronounced righteous. He is himself that prin- 
ciple, and being consistent with himself, he is righteous. 
He is the Rock, his work ts perfect: for all hts ways are 


1) Josh. 24, 19. 20. 2) Rom. 1, 18 ff. 
3) Is. 53. 4) Lev. 16. 
5) Hebr. 13, 12. 6) Hebr. 10, 14. 
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judgment: a God of truth and withdut iniqutty, just and 
right is he.) 

The law as the norm of justice is not a quantity of ab- 
solute existence; he who is just before the law is just be- 
fore God?) dixaog xapa tp ew or évwreov tod Beov.?) Thus we 
understand the affinity of justice and holiness in God. Zhe 
Lord ts righteous in all his ways and holy in all hts works.) 
His consistence with his nature is his holiness; his con- 
sistence with himself as the supreme ethical norm is his 
justice. And thus the Lord ts upright, and there is no 
unrighteousness in him.®) ‘To speak of unrighteousness in 
God is to speak as a wicked man,°) is tantamount to a de- 
nial of God. Zhe Lord of hosts shall be exalted in judg- 
ment, and God that ts holy shall be sanctified tn righteous- 
ness.") 

In its exertions the justice of God is either legislative, 
or judicial, or executive, or paternal. 

Law is the published will of the legislator. Human 
laws are imperfect. Zhe law of the Lord is perfect.*) All his 
commandments are sure,®) fatthful,”) truth) RIGHTEOUS- 
NEsS.”) All this cannot be said of human statute books, 
and hence the very norm of the administration of human 
justice is often such, that sxmmum jus in its execution 
proves summa tnjuria. In divine legislation there is no 
such thing as an unjust law. There being no unrighteous- 
ness in him, no injustice can come from him. And as the 
law of God is perfect, and all his commandments are right- 
eousness, every imperfection in the fulfillment of his law is 
sin, and every transgression of any of his commandments 
is unrighteousness. But it is in the nature of a law that 
it calls for vindication when it has been violated. Zhe soul 


1) Deut. 32, 4. 2) Rom. 2, 12. 13. 3) Luke1l,6. Rom. 3, 20. 
4) Ps. 145, 17. 5) Ps. 92, 15. 6) Rom. 3, 5. 
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that sinneth, tt shall die‘) is not an addition to the law, but 
is itself law. As in his holiness God demands atonement 
as a prerequisite of communion between himself and the 
sinner, so in his justice he demands punishment for the 
transgression of the law, and that, if vicarious atonement 
should be made at all, it should consist of full satisfaction 
to the law by active and passive obedience, even to the 
death of the atoner. 

But not only does the judgeship of God itself flow from 
the justice of God; that justice also insures the righteous- 
ness of his judgments. The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether,*) and the day of wrath will be a 
day of revelation of the righteous judgment of God.*) 
Righteous judgment is that which finds him, and only him, 
guilty according to law who has transgressed the law, and 
imposes the penalty demanded by the law. Thus ¢here ts 
no respect of persons with God,*) who without respect of 
person judgeth according to every man’s work.) The rule 
by which he judges is the law, the whole law, and nothing 
but the law; cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the book of the law.®) He also 
takes into account the manner and measure of sin com- 
mitted. ‘The people of Sodom were notoriously steeped in 
sin. Yet the Lord said, Because the cry of Sodom and Go- 
morrah ts great, and because their sin is grievous; I will 
go down now, and see whether they have done altogether 
according to the cry of it, which ts come unto me; and tf 
not, I will know.') He discriminates between the sins of 
Tyre and Sidon and those of Chorazin and Bethsaida, be- 
tween those of Sodom and those of Capernaum;?) between 
those of the servant who knew his lord’s will and those of 
him who knew not.) And yet he will not hold him guilt- 


1) Ezek. 18, 4. 20. 2) Ps. 19, 9. 3) Rom. 2, 5. 
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less who has offended less:!) he hates ALL workers of in- 
iquity,?) and visits judgment upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile.*) 
Justice, however, has not taken its full course when 
the guilty one has been found guilty and sentence of punish- 
ment has been pronounced. Justice further demands that 
the sentence should be executed. Even human justice can- 
not consistently suspend a judgment known to be just, or 
neglect to carry out a sentence known to be in accordance 
with the facts and the law and within the jurisdiction of the 
judge. Mercy can condone or pardon; justice can not. 
Neither is punishment as a matter of justice a protective or 
reformatory measure. Civil governments may imprison a 
criminal also with a view of protecting the community and 
its law-abiding members, and they may endeavor to reform 
the criminal and thus avoid the necessity of turning a dan- 
gerous man loose upon society after the expiration of his 
term. But all this has nothing to do with justice, the pur- 
pose of which is properly retribution, and nothing else. 
Inflicting punishment is vindicative justice. very trans- 
gression and disobedience is to receive a just recompense of 
reward.‘) And VENGEANCE zs mine; I will REPAY, satth 
the Lord,®) and at the last day, the Lord shall be revealed 
in flaming fire taking VENGEANCE on them that know not 
God.®) Then woe unto the wicked! tt shall be tll with him: 
for the reward of his hands shall be given him.‘) And of 
this reward it is said, Zhe soul that sinneth, it shall die.) 
This was to be the penalty for the first transgression, as 
God said to Adam, /# the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die”) Thus by sin death came into the world,”) 
not as a physical consequence of sin, but /ke WAGES of sin 
zs death,") according to the righteous judgment of God. 


1) Luke 12, 47. 48. 2) Ps. 5, 5. 3) Rom. 2, 9. 
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Thus also special judgments are executed in meting out 
special retribution, as St. Paul says, Seeing zt is a righteous 
thing with God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble 
you,') and the same manner of executive righteousness in 
God is the theme of angelic praise, saying, Zhou art right- 
eous, O Lord, which art, and wast, and shalt be, because 
thou hast judged thus. For they have shed the blood of 
saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to 
drink, for they are worthy.”) And at last, the righteous 
judge will send forth his angels, and they shall gather out 
of his kingdom all things that offend, and them which do 
iniquity, and shall cast them into a furnace of fire: there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth ?)— This executive 
justice exerted itself on the righteous Servant of the Lord, 
as the prophet says, He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was brutsed for our iniquities: the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed. 
... HZewascut off out of the land of the living: for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken .*) 

In all these aspects the justice of God appears as an 
assertion and application of the law. But there is in the 
Scriptures a number of texts in which divine justice is ex- 
hibited in still another aspect, as paternal justice, exercised 
in the execution of what God has promised to his children 
according to his good and gracious will. In his sacerdotal 
prayer the Savior says, O righteous Father, the world hath 
mot known thee, but I have known thee, and these have 
known that thou hast sent me.) This righteousness, then, 
is known by revelation only, and to those only who are in 
a state of grace, the children of God, to whom he has bound 
himself with promises of temporal and eternal blessings. 
These promises are now also a norm of divine dispensations, 
and God will certainly perform what he has bound himself 


1) 2 Thess. 1, 6. 2) Rev. 16, 5. 6. 
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to perform, as the prophet says, 7hou wilt perform the trutk 
to Jacob and the mercy to Abraham, which thou hast sworn 
unto our fathers from the day of old;‘) and Solomon, Zhou 
which hast kept with thy servant David my father that 
which thou hast promised him, and spakest with thy mouth, 
and hast fulfilled tt with thine hand, as it ts this day.) 
In dispensing these blessings, God regards what he himself 
has wrought in and for his children. Having made them 
good and faithful servants, he deals with them as such ac- 
cording to his promise, and they may with all confidence 
expect to hear from him the word, 7hou hast been fatth- 
ful over a few things. I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord;*) and to the 
blessed of his Father the Judge will say, /nherit the king- 
dom, not earned by you, but prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.‘) Note that the faithful servant 
is made ruler over many things, though he has been faith- 
ful only over a few things, and the kingdom is given as an 
inheritance to the blessed of the Father. They are and will 
be saved by grace, /est any man should boast;*) they fully 
accept the words of St. Paul, saying, What hast thou, that 
thou didst not receive? now tf thou didst receive tt, why 
dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?*) But 
the same apostle also says, Henceforth there is laid up for 
mea crown of righteousness, which the Lord, THE RIGHT- 
EOUS JUDGE, shall give me at the last day: and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his appearing,;") and 
St. John writes, Jf we confess our sins, he ts fatthful and 
JUST to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrightecousness.*) Here what must in another respect be 
credited to the grace of God, the Savior of sinners, is also 
referred to the righteousness of God, the judge of the quick 
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and the dead, to the justice of him who will stand by his 
word and promise, and whose covenant of peace shall not 
waver, though the mountains shall depart and the hills be 
removed.?) 


TRUTH. 


God is truth inasmuch as he really is as he manifests 
himself, wills what he professes to will, and does what he 
has promised to do, his works being in full agreement with 
his words. God is truth inasmuch as he is truly God, not 
a false god. Zhe Lord zs the true God, he is the living 
God.?) He is not the Demiurge of the Gnostics, an inferior 
Aeon purporting himself to be the Supreme Being, but He 
besides whom there is no God.?) Thus also the Son is not 
a subordinate being, but the ‘rue God,‘) who does not 
falsely make himself equal with God,?) but speaks the truth 
when he says that God is his Father, and manifests his true 
nature when he does all that the Father does.) He cannot 
deny himself,') and tf we believe not, yet he abideth faith- 
ful.®) Man is not always what he would appear and per- 
haps does appear to be. We read of hypocrites, of a sad 
countenance, who DISFIGURED their faces, that they might 
APPEAR unto men to fast,®) and to such the Lord says, 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beau- 
tiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear 
righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity.) And it is but natural for man to be a Pharisee, 
a hypocrite, since Satan, the father of lies, instilled into 
him that spirit which would put even God at variance with 
Himself.) But Let God be true, but every man a liar.””) 
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Falsehood in man is very commonly a discrepancy be- 
tween his will and his words. A promise, which is a dec- 
laration of present willingness to perform a future act, is 
frequently made where that willingness does not actually 
exist. In other cases, such willingness existed when the 
promise was made; but while the promise stands, a change 
of will intervenes and renders the promise a falsehood and 
the promiser false. Not so with God. All his promises are 
yea and Amen.') His words of promise are true, as king 
David says, O Lord God, thou art that God, and thy words 
be true, and thou hast promtsed thts goodness unto thy 
servant.?) ‘There is no change of will in God which might 
put him at variance with his promises; God 1s not a man 
that he should lie, netther the son of man, that he should 
repent;?) the strength of Israel will not lie nor repent; for 
he is not a man, that he should repent.) To confirm the 
tmmutability of hts counsel to the hetrs of promise, he con- 
firms it by an oath,*) and thus appears the twofold impos- 
sibility of falsehood in God: his word and his will, his 
promise and his counsel, being in immutable, unquestion- 
able consistency. In this sense, again, God alone is true, 
and thus we have, indeed, a strong consolation, who have 
fied for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us.) 

But our Christian hope, which is the expectation of 
future realization of our desires, is still in another sense 
founded on the truth of God. Human hope, based upon 
merely human foundations, never gets beyond reasonable 
probability and is often even far short of that. Human 
promises often fail of fulfillment even when made in what 
is considered good faith among men. Man in his fallen 
state 1s incapable of perfect good faith as of every other 
perfectly good thing,’) and even the regenerate must con- 
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fess with St.. Paul, 7o will ts present with me; but how to 
perform that which ts good I find not. For the good that 
I would I do not.1) And in the same measure in which 
his good faith is short of perfection, and in which to will 
and to do are discrepant in him, man’s promises are un- 
reliable, and hope based upon such promises is delusive. 
In God there is no such shortcoming or discrepancy, and, 
therefore, hope based upon his promises is never vain, never 
an expectation of things that will never come to pass, of 
benefits that will never be bestowed, of acts that will never 
be performed. The ultimate object of our hope is sure; eter- 
nal life is as truly and certainly ours as we are zu hope of 
eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, promised before the 
world began.?) What God wills he surely does, and what 
he has promised he will surely perform; he keepeth truth for 
ever.) His works are in full agreement with his words. 
For the word of the Lord ts right, and all his works are 
done in truth“) Hath he said, and shall he not do wt? or 
hath he spoken, and shall he not make tt good ?°) 

That all divine statements concerning created things 
and human events are in full keeping with these things and 
events, is not properly another aspect of the divine attribute 
of truth, but is covered by the assertion that God really is 
as he manifests himself. His knowledge with reference to 
all things is really omniscience excluding the possibility of 
error. When he records history, he is not, as human his- 
torians often are, dealing in conjectures or fictions, but a 
recorder of facts. When he teaches the way of salvation, 
he is not a false prophet, but a Master who is true and 
teaches the way of God in truth.‘ And thus, as God is at 
all times and everywhere himself, his words are at all times 
and in every instance the words of God who cannot lie. 


1) Rom. 7, 18. 19. 2) Tit. 1, 2. 
3) Ps. 146, 6. 4) Ps. 33, 4. 
5) Num. 23, 19. 6) Matt. 22, 16. 
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GOODNESS. 


The goodness of God is, in Scripture, exhibited in four 
aspects, as Love, Benevolence, Grace, and Mercy. 


LOVE. 


God is Love inasmuch as he longs for and delights in 
union and communion with the objects of his holy desire. 
God is Love, says St. John,!) and the objects of his love are 
many. He loved the world.*) The world was lost, had re- 
belled against and forsaken him. Your iniquities have sep- 
arated between you and your God,?) says the Lord. Yet he 
would not have the wayward children perish, longs for re- 
union and communion with them in everlasting life.*) But 
this longing is a holy desire. He will not and cannot have 
communion with sinners while they are separated from him 
by the filth of their iniquities. Hence ke gave his only be- 
gotten Son,‘) who was to make atonement and de a propt- 
tiation for the sins of the whole world,®) and by faith in him 
sinners should come to God and be his children, accepted 
in the Beloved.’) Such was the love of God to the world. 
And such was the love of God to Israel, the people which 
he had chosen from all nations to be his own peculiar people, 
but which had turned away from him. We hear his plain- 
tive lamentations in such words as these: Hear, O heav- 
ens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath spoken, I 
have nourished and brought up children, and they have re- 
belled against me. The ox knoweth hts owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib: but Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider. Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with in- 
iquity, a seed of evildoers, children that are corrupters: 
they have forsaken the Lord, they have provoked the Holy 
One of Israel unto anger, they are gone backward. Why 


1) 1 John 4, 16. 2) John 3, 16. 3) Is. 59, 2. 
4) John 3, 16. 5) Ibid. 6) 1 John 2, 2. 
7) Gal. 3, 26. Eph. 1, 6. John 3, 16. 
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should ye be stricken any more? ye will revolt more and 
more: the whole heart ts sick, and the whole heart fatnt.") 
These are words of a paternal heart yearning in bitter an- 
guish for the children which have gone astray. Though 
they have forgotten the Lord, he has not forgotten them. 
He says, Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the son of her womb? yea, 
they may forget, yet will I not forget thee. Behold, I have 
graven thee upon the palms of my hands; thy walis are con- 
tinually hefore me.) Is Ephraim my dear son? is he a 
pleasant child? for since I spake against him, I do earnestly 
remember him still: therefore my bowels are troubled for 
him: I will have mercy upon him, satth the Lord?) Yea, 
I have loved thee wtth an everlasting love: therefore with 
lovingkindness have I drawn thee.) Yea, he loved the 
people: all his saints are in thy hand: and they sat down 
at thy feet: everyone shall receive of thy words.®) In all 
these texts we are told that God longs for and desires union 
and communion with his people; they are his; he has drawn 
them to himself, graven them on the palms of his hands, 
gathered them about his feet. He says, / wll de THEIR 
God and they shall be my people.) But here, again, his 
love is a holy love toward objects of his holy desire. To 
make them his own and unite them with himself, he wrought 
a redemption, as he says, / have REDEEMED thee, / have 
called thee by thy name, thou art mine.") Iwill betroth thee 
unto me for ever; yea, I will betroth thee unto me in RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS, and in JUDGMENT, and in lovingkindness, and 
in mercies. I will even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness: 
and thou shalt know the Lord?) Yea, by his very name 
the promised Redeemer was to be a token of his holy love, 
according to the prophecy, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call 


—— 


1) Is. 1, 2—S. 2) Is. 49, 15. 16. 3) Jer. 31, 20. 


4) Jer. 31, 3. 5) Deut. 33, 3. 6) Jer. 31, 33. 
7) Is. 43, 1. 8) Hos. 2, 19. 20. 
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his name IMMANUEL, which, being interpreted is, GOD 
WITH US...) Thus the gospel of our salvation is an utter- 
ance of divine love; as when the Savior says, COME UNTO 
ME, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.) The sacraments are tokens and exertions of his 
love, baptism an act whereby the sinner is taken into union 
with God by a covenant of grace; the eucharist a feast of 
holy communion with Christ, who is the head of the church, 
which is his body, his bride. And here, once more, the 
holiness of the love of God in Christ shines forth. Christ 
loved the church and gave himself for tt, that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it wuh the washing of water by the 
word, that he might present ıt to himself a glorious church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish.*) 


BENEVOLENCE. 


God is benevolent inasmuch as he is desirous of blessing 
the objects of his love. God in his kindness provides for 
the wants of his creatures, as the Psalmist says, 7hese watt 
all upon thee; that thou mayest give them their meat in due 
season. That thou givest them they gather: thou openest 
thine hand, they are filled with good.) Both temporal and 
spiritual blessings come from the Lord, especially upon 
those who are the Lord’s own, who are exhorted to look 
toward him, as David says, Delight thyself also tn the Lord; 
and he shall give thee the destres of thine heart,?) and who 
from past experience say, Bless the Lord, O my soul: and 
all that is wethin me, bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all his benefits: who forgiveth 
all thine tniquities; who healeth all thy dtseases; who re- 
deemeth thy life from destruction; who crowneth thee with 
lovingkindness and tender merctes; who satısfieth thy mouth 


1) Matt. 1, 23. Cf. Is. 7, 14. 2) Matt. 11, 28. 
3) Eph. 5, 25—27. 4) Ps. 104, 27. 28. 5) Ps. 37, 4. 
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with good things.') St. Paul couples the terms kindness and 
philanthroßy,”) which is the disposition to promote the 
happiness of men; and to this disposition in God he ascribes 
our salvation, our regeneration and sanctification, our justi- 
fication by grace, and our heirship according to the hope 
of eternal life.?) 


GRACE. 


God is gracious inasmuch as he offers and confers his 
blessings regardless of the merits or demerits of the objects 
of his benevolence. Works, meritorious works, and grace, 
free grace, exclude one another, as St. Paul so pointedly 
says, [f by grace, then ts it no more of works: otherwise 
grace is no more grace. But uf tt be of works, then ts it no 
more grace: otherwise work ts no more work.*) Thus, also, 
the law, which craves works, and the promise, which is the 
gracious assurance of divine blessings, exclude each other. 
For uf the inheritance be of the law, it is no more of 
promise?) We have merited death, but not eternal life; 
hence, the WAGES of sin zs death; but the GIFT (ydpcona, 
a bestowal of grace) of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.) We have demerits only before God; for 
all have sinned and come short of the glory of God,") but 
God is gracious; ke hath not dealt with us after our sins, 
nor rewarded us according to our iniquities.?) On the con- 
trary, we are justified freely by his grace through the re- 
demption which ts in Christ Jesus”) For by grace are ye 
saved through faith; and that not of yourselves; tt ts the 
gift of God; not of works, lest any man should boast.“) To 
him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith ts counted for righteousness.) Such is 
divine grace. 


1) Ps. 103, 1—5. 2) Tit. 3, 4: 9 xpnorérye nal 1) dılavdpwrria. 
3) Tit. 3, 4—7. 4) Rom. 11, 6. 5) Gal. 3, 18. 
6) Rom. 6, 23. 7) Rom. 3, 23. 8) Ps. 103, 10. 


9) Rom. 3, 24. 10) Eph. 2, 8. 9. 11) Rom. 4, 5. 
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MERCY. 

God is merciful inasmuch as he has compassion with 
the afflicted and bestows his benefits upon the miserable. 
He heareth the cry of the affitcted..) The poverty of the 
poor, the oppression of the oppressed, the wants of orphans 
and widows, the spiritual misery of the sinner, all the sor- 
rows of his children, are continually before him, and being 
very pitiful and of tender mercy,?) he delivereth the poor 
in his affliction and openeth their ears in oppression ;*) he 
is a father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows.‘) 
He is not as the priest and the Levite, who passed by the 
stricken wanderer without compassion or succor; but he 
says of Ephraim, My bowels are troubled for him: I will 
surely have mercy upon him.®) His mercy is not inactive 
compassion; but ke hath holpen his servant Israel in re- 
membrance of his mercy,®) and may truly say to every one 
of us, when I passed by thee, I saw thee polluted in thine 
own blood, I said unto thee when thou wast in thy blood, 
Live; yea, I said unto thee when thou wast in thy blood, 
Live.) His mercy is not a fitful and transitory affection, 
but his mercy endureth for ever;*) the Lord hath comforted 
his people and will have mercy upon his affitcted.®) His 
mercy is plenteous and abundant; ¢he Lord ts gracious and 
full of compassion;™) he is rich in mercy.“) Therefore let 
all the afflicted and miserable put their trust in ¢he Zora, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth.) 


POWER. 
Power is a divine attribute inasmuch as God can do 
and does whatever he purposes to do. With God all things 
are posstble,®) and with God nothing shall be impossible.™) 


— 


1) Job 34, 28. 2) James 5, 11. 3) Job 36, 15. 
4) Ps. 68, 5. 5) Jer. 31, 20. 6) Luke 1, 54. 
7) Ezek. 16, 6. 8) Ps. 106, 1. 9) Is. 49, 13. 
10) Ps. 111, 4. 11) Eph. 2, 4. 12) Exod. 34, 6. 


13) Mark 10, 27. 14) Luke 1, 37. 
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These statements do not say that logical nonentities are 
possible with God. It is impossible that God should lie, 
that he should be unjust. But God is essentially Justice 
and Truth, and a lying God, an unjust God, is not God, is 
nothing, cannot even be thought or conceived in a rational 
mind as an entity. And thus it is with all absolute nonenti- 
ties, such as a wooden iron, a material spirit, a four-cornered 
triangle. To predicate possibility of what is impossible in 
itself is nonsense; and to say that impossibilities 22 se are 
also impossibilities with God is in no wise contrary to the 
scriptural doctrine of divine Omnipotence. Of this almighty 
power we read: Our God ts in the heavens: he hath done 
whatever he hath pleased.!) He spake, and it was done; 
he commanded, and it stood fast.*) Whatsoever the Lord 
pleased, that did he in heaven, and in earth, in the seas, 
and all deep places.*) The Lord of hosts hath purposed, 
and who shall disannul ut? and his hand ts stretched out, 
and who shall turn it back? And hence we are comforted 
in our weakness, knowing that God zs able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us.‘) Abraham was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God, and being fully persuaded, that what 
he had promised he was able also to perform.°) 


Nothing is detracted from God’s omnipotence by the 
resistibility of certain exertions of divine power. Our faith 
is of the operation of God,?) wrought by the same power 
which hath raised Christ from the dead,") and we are kept 
by the power of God through faith unto salvation to be re- 
vealed in the last time) In the conversion and preservation 
of the heirs of salvation God manifests the exceeding great- 
ness of his power to us-ward who belteve, according to the 


1) Ps. 115, 3. 2) Ps. 33, 9. 
3) Ps. 135, 6. 4) Eph. 3, 20. 
5) Rom. 4, 20. 21. 6) Col. 2, 14. 1 Pet. 1, 21. 


7) Col. 2,14. Cf. Eph. 1, 19. 20. 8) 1 Pet. 1, 5. 
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working of his mighty power.1) But here that power mys- 
teriously exerts itself in a certain established order, by me- 
diate action, through certain means, the means of grace, 
and in this order and by such means the power of God 
operates in a manner peculiar to these operations, so that 
the same mighty power which by the means of grace works 
life and salvation in some, is by obstinate resistance to the 
same power operating through the same means of grace 
prevented from producing the intended effect in others. 
(To be concluded.) A. G. 


PARAGRAPHS ON THE ETHICS OF WAR. 


§ 1. 
A state is a community of persons jointly occupying 
a definite territory and permanently organized under ac- 
knowledged laws administered by an established govern- 
ment endowed with or supported by sovereign authority 
and power to protect the rights of such community and of 
all its members. 


Exod. 23,31. Num. 34, 2 ff. Deut. 30, 16.18. Lev. 25, 
23; 24, 22. Num. 15, 15.16. 1 Pet. 2, 13. 14. Tit. 3, 1. 
Rom. 13,1.6.7. 1Tim. 2,2. Rom.13, 1—4. John 19, 11. 


§ 2. 

Every state is bound to concede to all other states all 
rights resting in the essence of the state, and each state 
should exercise its own rights in such a manner as not to 
violate the nghts of any other state or of any member thereof. 

Prov. 8,15. Dan. 2, 21. Rom. 13,1.4. Matt. 22, 21. 


§ 3. 
It is the duty of every state to protect and defend its 
rights and those of all its members to the best of its ability, 
not only in its own territory, but also against all other states 


1) Eph. 1, 19. 
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and their members, and in the performance of such duty to 
employ all lawful means necessary for the achievement of 
said purpose. 

Rom. 13, 3. 4. 6. 1 Tim. 2, 2. 1 Pet. 2, 13. 14. 


§ 4. 

The extreme measure to which a state is bound to re- 
sort when no other measure will secure the effective pro- 
tection of its rights or the rights of its members against 
violation by another state or its members is WAR. 

Deut. 20, 10—12. Num. 21, 21 ff. 1 Tim. 2, 2. Rom. 
13, 3. 4. 

§ 5. 

War is the state or relation of armed hostility which, in- 
terrupting or replacing a state or relation of peace, prevails 
when and while contending parties possessing or claiming 
political sovereignty are deciding or endeavoring to decide, 
securing or endeavoring to secure, by regulated violence 
what they could not or would not decide or secure by peace- 
able measures and means. 


Gen. 8, 22. Num. 21, 21—25. Deut. 20, 5—8. 10 ff. 19. 
Rom. 13, 4. 


§ 6. 
A just war is carried on by a party which is not only 
justly entitled to the right of belligerency, but also has just 
cause of war in a given case. 


Matt. 26, 52. John 18, 36. Rom. 13, 4. 


§ 7. 
A party is justly entitled to the right of belligerency 
when it has established its character of a sovereign political 


power. 
John 18, 36. Rom. 13, 1—4. Deut. 20, 1 ff. 


§ 8. 
A sovereign political power, or a state, has just cause 
of war in a given case when its rights or the rights of its 
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members have been or are being violated by another state 
or its members, and the other state is unwilling or unable 
to abate or redress such injuries. 


Num. 10, 19. John 18, 36. Rom. 13, 3. 4.6. 1 Tim. 
2, 2. 1 Pet. 2, 13. 14. 


§ 9. 

While war as such is an affair of the entire state and 
all its members, to decide upon and declare war, and to 
determine, supervise, manage, and control the measures 
and means of war, is incumbent upon the supreme govern- 
ment of the state and upon those whom such government 
has endowed with military authority. 


Exod. 17, 8. Num. 21, 23; 20, 7. Deut. 20, 5. 8. 9. 
1 Pet. 2, 13. 14. Prov. 8, 15. Rom. 13, 3. 4. 


§ 10. 

As, on the one hand, citizenship does not imply or confer 
the right of exercising military functions without authoriza- 
tion by the government, so, on the other hand, citizenship 
does not imply or impose the duty of rendering military 
service in the absence of a general or special order, requi- 
sition, or demand, by the government. 


1 Pet. 2, 13. 14; 4, 15. Matt. 22, 21. 


§ 11. 

Lawful injunctions of military service are, as all other 
lawful demands of the government, binding upon every 
member of the state. 

Matt. 22, 21. 1 Pet. 2,13.14. Tit.3,1. Rom. 13, 1—7. 


$ 12. 

For his conduct relative to the orders and demands of 
his government a citizen is, in war as in peace, civilly re- 
sponsible to his government, and morally responsible to God. 

1 Pet.2,13.14. Rom.13,5. Acts5, 29. Matt. 22, 21, 

A. G. 
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Gxegetical Theology. 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM 


WITH A 


PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Proof texts, in a Catechism, serve a twofold purpose. 
In the first place, they are adduced as sources from which 
the various points of doctrine exhibited in the questions and 
answers of the catechism are drawn. Then, again, inas- 
much as catechisms present these doctrines in terms chosen 
and arranged by the authors of such catechisms, the texts 
are added with a view of showing that these statements of 
doctrine are in full agreement with the orm of Christian 
doctrine, the holy Scriptures. As these texts, or many of 
them, are to be memorized by the catechumens, they should 
not be longer than is necessary for a complete statement of 
the point or points they are to substantiate. But their brevity 
does not render them unavailable for their purpose in the 
catechism; for every plain statement of Scripture is ‘‘Scrip- 
ture’’ that ‘‘cannot be broken,’’!) and ‘‘profitable for doc- 
trine.’’*) Besides, the catechetical instructor is not, in his 
exposition of the texts, enjoined from entering upon the 
context and turning its light upon the words adduced in 
the book; on the contrary, remembering that the exposi- 
tion and application of the proof texts is the more important 
part of his work, he will feel thoroughly prepared for his 
lesson only after careful exegetical preparation for this part 
of his task. It may be needless to say that we do not think 
of recommending or inculcating a learned grammatico- 


1) John 10, 35. - 2) 2 Tim. 3, 16. 
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_ historical and theological exegesis before a class of cate- 
chumens. But we do recommend a thorough exegetical 
study of the texts as essential to thorough preparation for 
the work in the class room, and the desire to be of some 
assistance toward such preparatory work in the minister’s 
study prompts us to offer the following specimens. 


Introduction. 


1 Pet. 2, 2: As newborn babes, desire the sincere milk 
of the word, that ye may grow thereby. 


These words are addressed to Christians,!) who were born 
again by the word of God,?) which by the gospel is preached 
to them.’) In view of this new birth, they are called newborn 
babes, who have recently entered into spiritual life, not, 
however, that they should remain babes, but that they should 
grow. The proper nourishment of a babe, without which 
it will not grow, but pine away and perish, is milk, and 
young babes crave that nourishment and eagerly accept the 
offered breast. And the proper food whereby the spiritual 
children of God may be nourished and strengthened and 
preserved and increased is, of course, sfz7ttual. Thus 
Luther correctly understands the Greek Aoyıxov, when, in his 
commentary published in 1539, he says: ‘‘Das sind abermal 
verblümte Worte; denn er meinet nicht leibliche Milch ..., 
sondern saget von einer andern Milch, die da vernünftig 
ast, das ist, geistlich, die man mit der Seelen schöpfet, die 
das Herze muss saugen,’’*) i. e., ‘"T'hese are, again, fig- 
urative words; for he does not speak of material milk, but 
of another kind of milk, which is logical, that is, spiritual, 
which is taken with the soul and sucked with the heart.’’ 
The English Bible, rendering Aoyıxöv ‘‘of the word,’’ while 
it fails in the interpretation of the adjective, gives a correct 


1) 1 Pet. 1, 1. 2. 2) 1 Pet. 1, 23. 3) 1 Pet. 1, 25. 
4) Erl. ed. 51, p. 65. The adjective Aoyıxöc is employed in the same 
sense, Rom. 12, 1. 
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comment, stating properly what the figurative term, Aoyexdv 
ydla, spiritual milk, implies; for-this food of the children 
of the Spirit is indeed the word of God.?) 

But the apostle adds another adjective, döodor, sincere, 
unadulterated. ‘Thus St. Paul warns the Christians against 
those who corrupt the word of God.*) False doctrine does 
not come alone, but as an adulteration of sound doctrine, 
and is all the more dangerous as it comes with the appear- 
ance of milk, the proper spiritual food of God’s children. 

The pure, sincere milk of divine truth is what St. Peter 
would have us deszve, as a sucking child eagerly craves its 
mother’s breast, and drinks until its hunger is appeased, 
and craves again after a few short hours. So we, likewise, 
should seek with eagerness the spiritual milk of the word, 
largely and frequently partaking thereof. 

And this do, says the apostle, shat ye may grow thereby. 
By !va he indicates that our spiritual growth should be not 
only a consequence, but an end and purpose of our craving 
for and partaking of the spiritual food prepared for us in 
the word. And when he says &v aut, he says more forcibly 
than he would by 0 avrov, that the word is not only the 
means whereby, but the power wherein we should grow into 
spiritual maturity. 

This text, then, should be made to furnish, at the very 
outset of this course of instruction, an exhortation and ad- 
monition to the catechumens that they would earnestly and 
assiduously and with the proper end and aim apply them- 
selves to the study of this compend of Christian doctrine, 
the Catechism. 


2 Pet. 1, 21: Holy men of God Spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. 


This text is a part of the dictum classicum beginning 
with v. 19 and asserting the firmness or reliability of the 
divine word of Scripture by emphasizing the fact that it is 


1) 1 Cor. 3,1.2. Hebr. 5, 12—6, 2. 2) 2 Cor. 2, 17. 
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the word not of man, but of God. The English Bible fails 
to indicate the emphasis which, in the original, lies on the 
words 670 zvevpatos drtov, by the Holy Ghost. ‘These words, 
which, in the translation, occupy the last place, the place 
which they would also occupy in Greek if they were not 
emphasized, are placed first in the original, even before the 
verb, gepönevor, moved, driven. What the apostle would in- 
culcate is that the word of Scripture is not human but 
divine, the word of Gop. The holy men of God, holy and 
men of God as they were, were not the authors of this word 
of prophecy. They wrote not under the promptings of their 
holiness or godliness; they were driven to write what they 
wrote, as ships are driven by the wind that swells their 
sails;'!) and he who drove, impelled them, was God, the 
Holy Ghost. And when the apostle says &AdAyoav, he thereby 
refers not to the thoughts only to which they gave utter- 
ance, which he might have done by éAeyov, but to the words 
they pronounced and the sounds of which those words con- 
sist, or the characters representing those sounds. They are 
called Aoly men of God, because they were the instruments 
of God, and the emphasized words indicate that it was the 
Holy Ghost who used them as his instruments, as by and 
through them he gave utterance to the words of prophecy, 
which were not their own but his own. 


2 Tim. 3, 15—17: And that from a child thou hast 
known the holy scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith which ts in Christ Jesus. All 
scripture ıs given by inspiration of God, and ts profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness; that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works. 


This text is not here quoted for the purpose of incul- 
cating the early training of children in the nurture and ad- 


1) Thus ¢épec¥a: is said of a ship driven by the wind, Acts 27, 15.17. 
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monition of the Lord, though that may be incidentally 
pointed out as implied in the opening words of v.15. What 
the words here quoted should teach is the nature and use 
of the holy Scriptures. The term ra fepa ypdupara, the 
holy writings, is used only here to denote the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, the more common terms being } ypagy, 
af rpayat, or al rpagat dria. The form ra fepd ypduparta is 
more expressive of the nature of the holy books as a reve- 
lation of God laid down in written characters, ypdupara, 
as distinguished from spoken words, and by the article, 
ta, these writings are presented as a fixed quantity, the 
books which were known and acknowledged as the holy 
writings. The adjective, fepa, denotes a relation to God, 
and distinguishes these writings from secular literature. 
But while these books may be termed Aoly in various re- 
spects, as to their contents and purposes, they are related 
to God in a peculiar way indicated by another adjective, 
Vedmvevotoc, v. 16. 

The English Bible correctly renders deörvevorog, given 
by inspiration of God, Luther, von Gott eingegeben. 'The 
two versions disagree as to the syntactical relation of the 
adjective, the English Bible taking it as the predicate of 
the subject, zdoa ypayy, and supplying the copula accord- 
ingly: All Scripture 15 given by inspiration of God; while 
Luther takes Jedzvevortos as the attribute of räca ypagn and, 
making zdoa ypayy Jeoxvevotog the subject, and wyedesudc, etc., 
the predicate, supplies the copula after deörveverx and 
translates: Alle Schrift von Gott cingegeben IST nütze, etc. 
Either construction is grammatically admissible. But as 
the divine inspiration of the Scriptures was not at issue, 
and the apostle evidently means to state more explicitly 
than in the previous verse the zse of the holy Scrip- 
tures, Luther’s construction would seem to deserve the 
preference. The za: before wyeduoc, which neither version 
has noticed, must then be given by a/so, and we would 
translate, AU Scripture, given by inspiration of God, ts 
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also profitable, etc. Since, however, what is an attribute of 
a thing can also be predicated of that thing, the text teaches 
the divine inspiration of all Scripture, whether deörvevorx 
be attributively or predicatively construed, just as holiness 
is ascribed to the church, whether we say, the church is 
holy, or, the holy church. 

The words zdoa ypagn are in both translations correctly 
rendered, all Scripture, alle Schrift; for the entire Scripture, 
die ganze Schrift, would be zdoa } ypagy. But if whatever is 
holy Scripture is given by inspiration of God, then the en- 
tire Scripture is thus given. There is, however, a signif- 
icance in zdoa rpagn which would not be found in zdea} 
ypapy. The latter form, the whole Scripture, would be 
understood to refer to the body of the Old Testament 
Scriptures as it was then in the hands of the Jews and had 
been known to Timotheus from his youth as 7 ;pag7. All 
Scripture, mdoa ypagy, says more; it includes not only the 
Scriptures that had been handed down, Moses and the 
Prophets, but also the Scriptures that were then being given 
by inspiration of God through the Apostles and Evangelists. 
Scripture (Old and New), whatever ts Scripture given by 
inspiration of God, ts also profitable, etc.: this is what the 
apostle here says. 

Of the purposes of Scripture, the apostle here teaches 
that it is profitable, 1, for doctrine, i. e., to teach, to com- 
municate truth to such as would or should learn and know 
the truth, to give knowledge of those things which are 
therein set forth; Rom. 15, 4;—2, for reproof, i. e., to 
convict sinners of their sinfulness and the erring and gain- 
saying of their error; Tit. 1, 9. 13. 1 Tim. 5, 20. Tit. 
2,15; —3, for correction, for our admonttion, 1 Cor. 10,11; 
that we may amend our evil ways in accordance with the 
divine norm of right and truth; —4, for instruction in 
righteousness, our spiritual education toward that ripeness 
of spiritual manhood which should be the aim of every 
child of God. Of the ulterior purpose of the written word 
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the apostle has said before, v. 15; it is man’s salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

The perspicuzty of the Bible is asserted when the apostle 
says that Scripture is profitable for doctrine, and that not 
only to readers of ripe understanding and profound learu- 
ing, but even to a child; v. 15. 16. 

The efficacy and sufficiency of Scripture is also apparent, 
when it is said to be able to make wzse unto salvation, and 
to make the man of God perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works. ‘The man of God is every man who is of 
the household of God, either in the ministry or otherwise. 
Whatever duties may be encumbent upon a Christian, he 
may be fitted for their performance by the word of Scrip- 
ture, and by the same means he may obtain his soul’s sal- 
vation. Such is the efficacy and sufficiency of the Book 
of books. 

Thus, then, we have in this text a compend of Bib- 
liology and an earnest admonition to use the Scriptures with 
all diligence and unceasingly all the days of our lives. 


1 Cor. 2,13: Which things also we speak, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 


The apostle, having in the preceding context declared 
that he and his fellow apostles were by the Spirit of God 
imbued with a £nowledge of spiritual things, now proceeds 
to state that the utterance of these things was not in words 
of human wisdom, but that the same Spirit who taught 
them to know whereof they spoke, also taught them to 
speak of what they knew, so that when they spoke they 
uttered the thoughts of the Holy Ghost in words of the Holy 
Ghost. The progress from eidwpev to Aalovuev is marked by 
xat, also, and Aadovpev more expressly than Adyouev denotes 
the utterance in words, Aöyox. The verb ouyzpivew, which 
the English Bible renders compare, and Luther, 7tchien, 
means fo match together. Uttering the ¢hings of the Holy 
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Spirit in words of the Holy Spirit, the apostles match or 
join together spiritual things with spiritual, both the things 
and the words being of the Spirit of God. 


John 5, 39: Search the scriptures; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life: and they are they which testtfy of me. 

This is an endorsement of the entire Old Testament as 
a revelation of God to teach the way of salvation and testify 
of Christ, the Savior. The plural, ras ypagaz, refers to the 
various books of Scripture, the Scriptures, the writings of 
Moses and the Prophets, and Christ approves them all with- 
out exception or restriction. The verb, Epevväre, is of pecu- 
liar force, denoting a thorough search as distinguished from 
a superficial view or hasty perusal. “Epevydte may be either 
indicative or imperative. If the latter, it is an injunction, 
if the former, an approval, of the study of the written Word, 
not for the purpose of Higher Criticism, for which this text 
leaves no room, but that the reader may be made wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 


Luke 11, 28: Blessed are they that hear the word of 
God, and keep it. 

A voice out of the multitude had pronounced the mother 
of Jesus blessed because of her motherhood. The Lord ac- 
cepts the macarism, but gives a different reason. Mary was 
indeed blessed, but not because she had been made the 
mother of Christ. Elizabeth, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
had given the proper reason, saying, Blessed ts she that BE- 
LIEVED.!) Mary had believed the word that came to her by 
the angel in the annunciation,?) the words that the shep- 
herds reported in the night of the nativity,®) the words of 
the boy Jesus spoken in the temple,‘) the words spoken to 
the fathers of old,*) and we are repeatedly told that she sept 
these sayings and things and pondered them in her heart.?) 
Such was the manner of Mary’s blessedness. Not by im- 





1) Luke l, 45. 2) Luke 1, 38. 3) Luke 2, 19. 
4) Luke 2, 51. 5) Luke 1, 54. 55. 6) Luke 2, 19. 51. 
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maculate conception, not because of her virgin motherhood, 
but by the word of divine grace which she had heard and 
kept, was she blessed. And this blessedness was not open 
to her alone, but to all who would likewise hear and accept 
and keep the word of God in which we have eternal life. 


The Ten Commandments. 


Micah 6, 8: He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 


This text closes the first act of the Lord’s controversy 
with his people.) The Lord has challenged the ungrateful 
people to state what grievance they may have against Him 
who has done them no evil and only good.?) Thereupon 
Israel, knowing and acknowledging that the people cannot 
lay charges against the Lord, but that, on the contrary, 
the Lord has just claims to make against the people, an- 
swered the question, ‘‘What have I done to thee?’’ with 
the counter question, ‘‘What are we to do to the Lord? 
What does he demand of us? Would he have sacrifices of 
calves, of thousands of rams, of ten thousand rivers of oil, 
of our own firstborn?’’*) ‘The climax is very emphatically 
expressive of the people’s readiness to balance their account 
with God, to be even with him at any cost. To humble 
the pride and arrogance hidden in this offer of the con- 
science-stricken people, the prophet steps in with the words 
of our text. He accosts the speaker, O man, DW, as if to 
say, ‘‘What manner of language is this? Hast thou for- 
gotten what thou art, maz, taken from the dust of the earth, 
flesh born of the flesh? Wouldst thou place thyself on a 
level with the Lord, thy Maker, and barter with him? What 
wouldst thou give him that is not already his own? It is 
thyself thou owest him, thy body and soul, and in order 
that thou shouldst serve him in nghteousness, he hath shown 


1) Micah 6, 2 &. 2) Micah 6, 3—S. 3) Micah 6, 6. 7. 
19 
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thee what is good, and requires of thee to live according to 
his commandments, not in arrogant self-righteousness, but 
loving mercy and walking humbly with thy God.’’ With thy 
God, 7tim-bdy, is not the same as before thy God, but indi- 
cates that our ways should be the ways of God, he being 
ever with us and we with him, walking, that is, moving 
forward step by step, as he directs us and leads us by his 
commandments. And this conformity with the command- 
ments of God should not be of outward works only, but also 
of heart and soul, a heart that Zoves mercy, and a soul that 
is humble and trusts in God, zs God. This is more than 
all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.’) 


Deut. 6, 6.7: And these words, which I command thee 
thts day, shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children. 


The words referred to are the words of the Jaw, and 
the present admonition is addressed to Israel, the people of 
God.?) The speaker is Moses, by whom God promulgated 
his law in Israel, and what he here says is itself an injunc- 
tion to all those to whom he was, under God, the lawgiver 
of the people. It is a maxim of human law that the first 
demand the law makes is that it should be known. And 
here the duty to know the law and to bear it in mind is im- 
posed upon all whom the law concerns. Ignorance of the 
law is no excuse, but is itself a violation of the law. And 
inasmuch as a father is responsible for his children and 
bound to see to their welfare, it is also his duty to teach 
the law to his children, and to do this with all diligence, 
lest his children, being ignorant of the law, in and by such 
ignorance offend against the law. Again, the children also 
are not excused by ignorance of the law, and if it is the 
parent’s duty to teach them the law, it is their duty with 
all diligence to learn the law and to keep it in mind at all 
times and everywhere. See the continuation, Exod. 6, 7—9. 


1) Mark 12, 33. 2) Deut. 6, 4. 5. 
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Rom. 2, 14.15: For when the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves: which shew 
the work of the law writien in thetr hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while ac- 
cusing or else excusing one another. 


The text is here quoted to substantiate the statement 
that God, in the creation of man, wrote the law in man’s 
heart.!) St. Paul speaks of the Gentiles and describes them 
as having not the law. He thereby distinguishes them from 
the Jews, who had the law, that is, the written law as it 
was codified and promulgated through Moses, the lawgiver 
of Israel. And yet the Gentiles are not without law. While 
they have not the law as the Jews have it, given in the 
form of a code of law written in the book of the law, they 
are law unto themselves, a norm of right and wrong which 
is really and truly Jaw, vopoc, the published will of the law- 
giver, of equal stringency with the law of Sinai, but differ- 
ing in form and in the mode of publication. Through Moses 
the law was published as a code of statutes written in the 
book of the law, or as words or commandments graven in 
tablets of stone. The Gentiles, too, had the moral law, but 
differently published, wrztten in their hearts, and in a differ- 
ent form, skewing the WORKS of the law, indicating in every 
instance of internal or external human action what was in 
accordance with the will of God, so that, whatever any man 
would do or forbear, commit or omit, he might, by consult- 
ing the moral norm inscribed in his heart, know whether 
such act or work was good or evil, in conformity or at vari- 
ance with the divine will. Thus the Gentiles, when they 
obeyed their superiors and maintained conjugal fidelity, or 
when they abstained from murder and theft and fornication, 
did the things contained in the law. And doing these things 
by nature, they shewed the works of the law written in their 


1) Q. 8. 
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hearts, a natural law handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, not by traditional statutes, but by natural propaga- 
tion, inheriting with their nature the natural law. And as 
at no time a new race of men had been created from which 
the Gentiles had taken their origin, but as from one blood 
all nations of men have come,!) the natural law must have 
come down to the later generations of men from the same 
source from which their common nature was descended, 
from Adam and Eve, our common ancestors, in whose 
hearts as in those of their natural descendants the natural 
law must have been written by their Creator’s hand. 

That this natural law is really /aw, a stringent and 
authoritative norm of right, is evinced by man’s conscience, 
which dears witness to the law and testifies to every man 
that he is subject to that law and responsible to him who 
has given it and, as a jealous God, watches over and vindi- 
cates its dignity. As a law, it is not an aesthetical, but an 
ethical norm, not a rule determining what is pleasing and 
beautiful or the contrary, but what is right or wrong, and, 
therefore, the thoughts that are set astir by the voice of this 
law and the testimony of man’s conscience are not of 
aesthetical, but of ethical concern, accusing or else excusing 
one another. 


1 Tim. 1,5: Now the end of the commandment ts char- 
ity out of a pure heart. 


The commandment, xapayrekta, here spoken of is the 
doctrine which Christian ministers are charged to preach 
concerning those things which Christians should observe in 
holiness of life. The end, ctédoc, that to which it should 
tend or lead, is said to be charity, dydzy, love, out of a pure 
heart. Sin, the transgression of the law, proceeds out of 
the heart, the impure, evil heart.) Thus, also, the fulfill- 
ing of the law should proceed from the heart, a pure heart, 
sanctified by the Spirit of God. While, according to this 


1) Acts 17, 26. 2) Matt. 15, 19. 
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text, compliance with the law may seem a very simple and 
easy thing, only love and nothing more, the text teaches 
that the fulfilling of the law is not only difficult, but im- 
possible, to the natural man, who lacks precisely that from 
which the fulfilling of the law must spring, a pure heart. 


Rom.13,10: Therefore love ts the fulfilling of the law. 


In the 8th verse of the chapter St. Paul has said, He 
that loveth another hath fulfilled the law. This he has 
proved in the 9th verse by showing that all the special 
commandments of the law are summed up, dvaxepalaovrar, 
are briefly recapitulated, in the word, Zhou shalt Love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Yor this he gives a reason when he 
says, v. 10, Love worketh no ill to his neighbor. To work 
ill to his neighbor is the manner of an enemy, who hates 
his neighbor, while love zs kind, ypyoteveraz,) a disposition 
to do good, to benefit others. Now, every commandment 
of the law which regulates our relations to our neighbor 
serves as a safeguard and protection to the neighbor’s in- 
terests, his dignity, life, spouse, property, and honor, his 
welfare in general. Hence, the apostle concludes in our 
text, love zs the fulfillment of the law, as already stated in 
the words above, He that loveth another hath fulfilled the 
law, and not only the commandments of the second, but 
also those of the first table, since only ke who loveth God 
loveth his brother also.*) 


THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. 


Is. 42, 8: Lam the Lord: that 1s my name: and my 
glory well I not give to another, neither my praise to graven 
images. 

This text condemns idolatry of every kind, gross and 
fine. To give to any person or thing besides God the honor 


1) 1 Cor. 13, 4. 
2) 1 John 4, 21. Note, also, Luther’s explanation of the command- 
ments of the second table. 
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and praise we owe to God, is idolatry. This is a sin for 
which there is no excuse. God has revealed himself to man 
as the one personal ("™, /,) Supreme Being; this is his name, 
whereby we should know him as what he is and would be 
to us, and whereby he would be called by us, 7%hou, the 
Lord, my God. Instead of this, the idolater turns around 
and says fo the fine gold, Thou art my confidence,') or cries 
out, saying, Great ts Diana of the Ephesians,*) giving honor 
and praise to a graven image. Such is idolatry. 


Matt. 4, 10: Zhou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Flim only shalt thou serve. 


This text pertains to the words of Answer 15, actually 
to...adore a creature as God. 

Satan had tempted Jesus in the desert to commit idol- 
atry by worshiping him, and this is a part of Christ’s reply 
to the tempter. Being himself God, he might have said: 
‘‘Get thee down before me, Satan, and worship me.’’ But 
being man, made of a woman and made under the law,» 
in his state of humiliation, he gave as the reason for his 
refusal to comply with the devil’s demand a commandment 
of God saying, /¢ zs written, Thou shalt, etc. He refers to 
such passages as Deut. 6, 13 and 10, 20; and thus his re- 
fusal to worship Satan is stamped as an act of obedience to 
the law of God. But if this law, though it does not men- 
tion Satan, prohibits the worship of Satan, it also prohibits 
the worshzp of all other creatures, all manner of idolatry. 


Ps. 115, 3.4: But our God is in the heavens; He hath 
done whatsoever he hath pleased. Their tdols are silver 
and gold, the work of men's hands. 

This text sets forth the blasphemous perverseness and 
foolishnesss of idolaters, who, instead of trusting in God, 
the almighty Maker of heaven and earth, who from his 
celestial throne governs the universe, repose their trust and 


1) Job 31, 24. 2) Acts 19, 28. 3) Gal. 4, 4. 
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confidence in what is so far beneath themselves as they are 
beneath God, idols of silver and gold, the work of their 
own or other men’s hands. This ungodly foolishness is 
more at length described and derided in the verses follow- 
ing our text,!) as also in Is. 44, 9—19 and Jer. 10, 3—9. 
Such foolishness is also practised by those who seek help 
and succor before the statues or pictures of saints, etc. 


Matt. 10, 28: Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear Him which ts 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell. 


The context shows that these words are specially di- 
rected to those who are threatened or afflicted with persecu- 
tion because of their confession of the Christian faith.?) 
God is almighty and omniscient; he has numbered the very 
hair of our heads and promised us his protection,?) while, 
on the other hand, Christ will deny those who deny him, 
and he that finds his life by denying him shall lose it‘) 
- under the just judgment of him who zs able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell. On the other hand, our enemies and 
persecutors are creatures who may, at their utmost, kill the 
body, and that only with the permission of Him without 
whom no sparrow falls to the ground.°) In view of all this 
it is evident idolatry to fear the creature instead of fearing 
the Creator, the Father Almighty, and putting our trust 
in Him. 

Matt. 10, 37: He that loveth father or mother -more 
than me 1s not worthy of me: and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me. 


That children should love their parents, and that parents 
should love their children, is proper according to the will 
and commandment of God. But filial and parental love is 
perverted into a sin when it infringes upon the love we owe 


1) Ps. 115, 5—8. 2) Matt. 10, 16—39. 3) Matt. 10, 30. 31. 
4) Matt. 10, 31. 39. 5) Matt. 10, 29. 30. 
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our Savior and our God. He is Supreme, over all, God 
blessed for ever;') and hence, to love any inferior being 
more than God is clearly idolatrous, placing that creature 
not only beside but even above God. The judgment which 
Christ pronounces upon such idolaters is, They are xo 
worthy of me. The meaning of these words appears from 
the parallel text, Luke 14, 26: If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father and mother..., ke cannot be my dis- 
ciple. Christ loved the Father above all things, also above 
his mother according to the flesh,?) even above his own 
life,?) and his disciples must do likewise. Hence an idola- 
ter cannot be a disciple of Christ; and he who is not with 
Christ, is against him, an enemy of Christ and under the 
wrath of God. 


Prov. 3, 5: Zrust in the Lord with all thine heart; 
and lean not unto thine own understanding. 


God is the supreme Intelligence. Zhe Lord by iwisdom 
hath founded the earth; by understanding hath he estab- 
lished the heavens.4) Hence, to lean to our own inferior 
understanding instead of trusting in the Lord with all our 
heart is idolatry. Asin the previous text God does not pro- 
hibit filial and parental love, but its perversion into idolatry, 
so also here God does not forbid the ordinate #se of our 
understanding, but its idolatrous abuse. 


Jer. 17,5: Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from the 
Lord. 


The continuation of this text is, For he shall be like the 
heath wn the desert, and shall not see when good cometh; 
but shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, in a 
salt land and not inhabited. 

Blessed 1s the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose 
hope the Lord is. For he shall be as a tree planted by the 


1) Rom. 9, 5. 2) Luke 2, 48. 49. 
3) John 14, 31. 4) Prov. 3, 19. 
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waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and 
shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green; 
and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall 
cease from yielding fruit.") 

Here, then, we have two parallel statements, the one 
beginning with, Cursed be the man, and the other with, 
Blessed 1s the man. ‘The blessing is pronounced on ¢he 
man that trusteth in the Lord, and his blessed state is then 
described as a state of prosperity such as God only, the 
Almighty, can give. The curse is, correspondingly, pro- 
nounced on him who in his heart departeth from the Lord 
and places his trust in man and his reliance on flesh, mak- 
ing that 475 arm, i.e., his strength,?) and when God in his 
wrath leaves these idolaters to their gods, their lot is as the 
prophet describes it, “ke the heath in the desert, etc. 


Eph. 5, 5: For this ye know, that no whoremonger, or 
unclean person, nor covetous man, who ts an tdolater, hath 
any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God. 


The statement in point is that the covetous man is an 
idolater and cannot inherit the kingdom of God. The 
covetous man, ZAeovéxtys, is he who craves for MORE fos- 
session (nhéov Eyev). The German kadsüchtig or habgierig 
comes near the Greek word, but does not quite cover it. 
But why is covetousness, mAeovefta, a species of idolatry? 
Because the insatiable love which the covetous man bears 
toward created things is greater love than that which man 
may bear toward God. For the love of God satisfies the 
soul, so that having Him the heart will want no more. 
But the covetous man is never satisfied, but, having much, 
wants more, and still more, and infinitely more. ‘Thus 
covetousness, mAeovefta, is in its very nature idolatry, placing 
silver and gold not only beside, but above God, and justly 


1) Jer. 17, 6—8. 
2) Cf. Ps. 84, 5: Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee. 
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excludes the covetous from that inheritance of which the 
Psalmist says, / shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy 
likeness .) 


Phil. 3, 19: Whose god zs their belly, and whose glory 
15 in their shame, who mind earthly things. 


The form of idolatry here described is, like that of 
covetousness, largely prevalent in our day, as it was in the 
days of St. Paul. It is the sin of materialism, of those who 
mind earthly things, who are absorbed in the things of this 
world; whose maxim is, Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.) Of such the Apostle says, they serve not 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly,*) or, in our text, 
whose God is their belly. Man was made for God,*) and 
every man should say with St. Paul: God, whose / am and 
whom I serve.) Christ has died for all, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
who died for them and rose again.) To live for this world 
and to serve the belly instead of living unto Christ and God 
and serving him is, therefore, manifest idolatry, and idola- 
try of a base kind, whereby the votaries of the belly seek 
their glory in what is their shame, disgracing themselves in 
dishonoring God. 


Ps. 14,1: Zhe fool hath said in his heart, There ts no 
God. They are corrupt, they have done abominable works. 

The denial of God is also a violation of the first com- 
mandment, Zhou shalt have no other Gods before me; for 
this implies that man should regard and adore as his God 
the one true God who places at the head of his command- 
ments the statement, / am the Lord thy God.') The text 
calls him who denies the existence of God a fool, whose sin 
is not only ungodly, but also unreasonable, being at vari- 
ance with the joint testimony of all the creatures of the 


1) Ps. 17, 15. 2) 1 Cor, 15, 32. 3) Rom. 16, 18. 
4) 1 Cor. 8, 6. eig abrév. 5) Acts 27, 23. 
6) 2 Cor. 5, 15. 7) Exod. 20, 2. Deut. 5, 6. 
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universe, the fool himself not excepted, whose very exist- 
ence and nature would be impossible without a Maker of 
heaven and earth. But the text gives also the reason why 
such fools deny the existence of God: Zhey are corrupt; 
they have done abominable works. Being wicked, they have 
an interest in denying the existence of a righteous, holy, and 
almighty God who will punish their abominable works. And 
this motive, their surpassing love of darkness which prompts 
them to hate the light’) again stamps them idolaters. 


John 5, 23: That all men should honor the Son, even 
as they honor the Father. He that honoreth not the Son, 
honoreth not the Father which hath sent him. 


This text is directed against a species of idolatry also 
very prevalent in our day, especially in secret societies 
which perform religious rites and ceremonies, but exclude 
the worship of Jesus Christ, the Son of God and only Savior 
of mankind. It will not do to say, ‘‘We pray to the Father 
in the lodge and do not prevent others from praying to the 
Son without the lodge.’’ All men should honor the Son 
even as they honor the Father, and he that does not honor 
the Son, not only withholds from the Son the honor which 
is His, but does not truly honor the Father whom he pro- 
fesses to worship. For whosoever denteth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father”) What has he then? An idol, the 
creature of his own imagination, a false, man-made god no 
more the true God than any idol of wood or stone. 

A. G. 


1) John 3, 19. 20. 2) John 2, 23. 


(7To be continued.) 
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THE SERVANT OF THE LORD. 


The fifty-third chapter of the prophet Isaiah is without 
doubt one of the clearest and certainly the most minutely 
particularized prophecy in the Old Testament. The de- 
scription of events is so detailed, the sufferings of Christ 
are so vividly described, that the entire chapter conveys the 
impression of a narrative, and of a narrative written on Gol- 
gotha. It is mainly this prophecy of Isaiah which called 
forth the well known words of Jerome: ‘‘Call him (Isaiah) 
rather an Evangelist, than a prophet; for he so lucidly de- 
scribes (ad liguidum prosecutus est) the mysteries of Christ 
and his Church that you may well imagine him not to proph- 
esy future events but to record facts of the past.’’?) 

But if Jerome says that the prophecies of Isaiah con- 
vey the impression of a historical narrative, he is very many 
leagues from actually regarding them as such. His first 
statement would be utterly meaningless and inane, if not 
coupled with the belief that Isaiah was truly a prophet and 
that all he has written is true prophecy; the second state- 
ment, too, would be absolutely dana/ if meant for a denial 
of the prophetical character of Isaiah. Yet there are those 
among our modern exegetes who unhesitatingly give their 
support to thrs denial, who even imagine that they can 
point out the events in Jewish history to which the prophet 
is supposed to have reference. In attempts of this kind 
they frequently get into pretty tight places; and their in- 
ner consciousness is sometimes taxed very severely in order 
to supply what is missing, or to explain a troublesome date 
in some plausible manner. One of the bestknown ‘‘prob- 
lems’’ that have arisen in the course of these researches is 
the ‘‘problem of the Servant of the Lord.’’ We may find 
occasion to refer to several of the hysterical ‘‘solutions’’ 
that have been offered in sober earnest by some modern exe- 
getes, as we proceed. 


1) Praef. ad Jes. ad Paulam et Eustoch. 
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Before attempting to ascertain the nature and person 
of the Servant of the Lord let us go back a step or two and 
ask, What was termed a servant in ancient times? or, more 
general still, What is the notion of ‘‘servant’’? 

A servant is a person. If inanimate objects or imper- 
sonal things are termed servants the word is clearly em- 
ployed in a figurative sense, as, for instance, if the Egyp- 
tians said to Joseph: ‘‘We and our land will be servants 
unto Pharaoh.’’!) But cases of this kind are extremely rare, 
and as all of them can be readily explained?) they do not in 
the least invalidate the statement that the servant is, first 
of all, a person. This being the genus, what is the specific 
difference between this person and a thousand others? The 
very first distinguishing feature which presents itself to 
us is this, that while other names denoting persons, —as, 
e. g., laborer, soldier, prisoner,— may be used absolutely, 
‘‘servant’’ can not. Thus we can speak of a laborer abso- 
lutely, 1. e., without thereby stating more than that he is a 
person who performs labor. A servant, however, will never 
be present to the mind as a servant in the absolute, but al- 
ways as somebody's servant—in other words, the notion 
‘*servant’’ has something within its very essence which 
links it to another notion, or, as Aristotle might express it, 
‘‘servant’’ is a mpd¢ tt, a relative term. In fact, turning to 
his Categories,*) we find that he actually cites doddo¢ as a 
typical relative term. Let us, then, regard it as established 
that a servant isa person standing in a relation to another 
person. 

But this is yet too general. The notion ‘‘child,’’ for 
instance, would be covered by the same definition. A child 
stands in a relation to another person—its parent. Still we 
must not overlook a point of coincidence in the concepts 
‘‘child’’ and ‘‘servant’’: both denote a relation of i#/fert- 


1) Gen. 47, 19. Cf. Ps. 119, 91. 
2) Thus in Gen. 47, 19 we evidently have a Zeugma. 
3) Chap. VII (mp6 re). 
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orıty, in which the servant or child is the inferior and its 
correlative the superior. The correlative superior of a child 
is its parent; let us find the corresponding term for ‘‘serv. 
ant.’’!) We will reach this next stage of our deduction by 
circumscribing the particular point in which the inferiority 
of a servant consists. An inferiority in, or lack of, per- 
sonal strength —though it might be the cause — is certainly 
not the essence of servitude. Neither is a lack of culture 
or learning to be so considered. Many a Greek slave was 
the intellectual superior of the members of the Roman fam- 
ily which he served; some are known to have assisted 
Roman noblemen in scientific researches, etc. The inferi- 
ority is to be found somewhere else. Let us closely examine 
the particular forms in which "x occurs in Scripture: we 
will at once be struck by the singular fact, that the word is 
used in the great majority of cases either 1) with the per- 
sonal sufixes— 72x, 132, "322—, corresponding to our pos- 
sessive pronoun— my servant, Ais servant, Ats servants—, 
or 2) it is found in the status construdus— "2 —, again 
denoting possession. ‘Thus the relation which exists be- 
tween a servant (127) and someone else, seems to consist 
in this that he is the Jossession, the property of that 
person. But I have the unquestioned and unconditioned 
possession of a thing only if I can exercise complete con- 
trol over it—and this, this is precisely what constitutes the 
relation of a servant, his inferiority: a servant ts a person 
who ws the property of another, his person and services be- 
ing— by virtue of thts relation— under the control of his 
master, and his actions prompted by the will of his master. 

That this is the historical notion of dovdoc, servant, will 
appear as we hear the evidence of history. 


= oe ee 


1) It will be well to remark that this word is throughout this article 
employed in its scriptural usus loguendi. As will be seen presently, our 
“‘slave’’ would perhaps in some instances more closely approach the scrip- 
tural 12}, dovAog; the German has a very pertinent term in ‘‘Knecht.’’ The 
German ‘‘Sklave’’ and the English ‘‘slave’’ are not scriptural terms. 
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The oldest historical witness, older than the clay tablets 
of Assurbanipal and older than the papyrus-scrolls of the 
Pyramids, is language itself. We will, therefore, let this 
witness speak first on the point at issue. The Hebrew 732 
throws no light on the question.!) But 4oddog is highly sig- 
nificant. The root of this word is DA, to give, from which 
Sanskrit da, to give, also didwye and donum, dos. dovloc 
then would be, one who has been given, handed over, i. e., 
as a captive in war (cf. Sk. da-sa, the vanquished). It is 
a noteworthy coincidence that this mode of acquiring serv- 
ants is referred to in one of the very earliest Greek poems.?) 
Again, the Latin servus is derived from SERV (=’EPY-a), 
meaning ‘‘one who has been dragged away,’’ ‘‘led captive.’’ 
These two words clearly show that the very earliest SERV- 
ants or slaves were captives in war. Many Greek slaves 
in latter ages were descendants of the vanquished former 
possessors of the soil, as for instance the Helots at Sparta. 
But we find already in the Odyssee?) instances of servants 
which had been doughé by their masters, and at Athens they 
were sold at auction on the first of every month. Finally, 
even free men might become slaves by legal methods, and 
even Greek citizens, if they were znsolvent, might be sold 
into slavery by their creditors. Similar rights were accorded 
the creditor in the early days of the Roman republic. The 
acquisition of slaves by purchase was a matter of daily oc- 
currence even in our own country some forty years ago, as 
many a witness can testify. 

In all the cases enumerated — whether the servant was 
brought into servitude by the right of the stronger, by sale 
or by debt—it was never throughout the ages doubted that 
the slave was truly the property of his master. He was 
‘looked upon strictly as part of the chattels of the house, 
on a level rather with horses and oxen than with human 


1) Cf. Gesenius s. v. V3). 2) Odyss. 1, 398. 
3) Odyss. 1, 430. 15, 482. 
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beings.’’'!) His master might throw him in chains, leave 
him without food, brand him and condemn him to the hardest 
labor. Legal marriages between slaves were not possible, 
since, though persons, they possessed no personal rights. 
Killing a slave was not murder at Rome,?) and if a Roman 
nobleman of the later days of the republic fed his slaves 
piecemeal to the fishes in the fountain at his villa, this is 
easily matched by the Spaniard who cut out the right eye 
of every one of his 3000 slaves in order that he should know 
them if they ran away. 

Of course, there have always been laws governing the 
conduct of a master towards his servant, notably in our own 
country, when slavery still had a legal existence; but one 
right has never been denied the owner of a servant, the 
right which permitted the master to control, by hts will, the 
actions of his servant. So the centurion of Capernaum could 
say to his servant, ‘‘Do this, and he doeth it,’’*) and so the 
servant will be punished who ‘‘knew his lord’s zJ/, and 
prepared not himself, sesther did according to his will.’’* 

At this juncture we should remember that by carrying 
into execution the commands of his master the servant 
thereby does not render these actions his own; whatever 
the servant may perform in compliance with the will of his 
superior —he cannot expect reward for it, and— according 
to Greek law—need not fear punishment. Whatever the 
master may perform through his servant will be regarded as 
performed in person by himself. — 

Up to this point we have dealt with the general usage 
of the term ‘‘servant.’’ It now becomes our task to ascertain 
the peculiar usage of this word in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. It will only be after determining the status of serv- 
ants among the children of Israel that we may approach the 
‘problem of the Ebed Iahveh.’’ 


1) Mahaffy, Old Greek Life, p. 39. 2) Legg. XII Tabb. 7, 13. 
3) Matt. 8, 9. 4) Luke 12, 47. 
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In order to arrive at a clear understanding of the situa- 
tion of servants or bondmen in the Jewish nation, it is nec- 
essary to examine those sections of the Mosaic law which 
fixed the relation of master and servant among the Jews. 
It has been shown above, that the person of a bondman is 
under the control of another, his actions controlled by the 
will of his master; and this by virtue of his being the 
property of his master. And so it was among the children 
of Israel. A bondslave was the dossession of his master!) 
and was therefore not free to act for himself, but could act 
only pursuant to the instructions of his master. The serv- 
ants would go to war under the generalship of their lord ;?) 
they accompanied him on his journeys if he commanded 
them to do so;?) in short, their person and services stood 
at the beck and call of their owner. All this would seem 
to indicate that the definition of ‘‘servant’’ given above 
might also serve as a definition for ‘‘Hebrew servant.’’ Yet 
this is true only with certain restrictions, and for this reason: 
the Mosaic laws treating of the matter under consideration, 
draw a very sharp line between slaves or bondmen acquired 
by purchase /rom a heathen nation, and such servants as 
were members of the Israelitic nation. The law is very ex- 
plicit on this point. An Israelite was permitted to buy a 
bondslave from the heathen round about,‘*) and such a serv- 
ant was henceforth the property of the purchaser,°) and was 
his property for ever.®) Of course; the owner was at liberty 
to set such a servant free, as well as a Roman or Greek, 
but he could not be forced to do so except in very special 
cases.”) But with regard to Hebrew servants the law said: 
‘‘7f thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve: 


1) Lev. 24, 45: ‘‘and they shall be your possession.’’ Exod. 21, 21: 
‘‘for he is his money.’’ Cf. Gen. 12, 16: ‘‘And he had sheep, and oxen, 
and ke asses, and menservants, and maidservants, and she asses, and 
camels.’’ 

2) So already in the days of Abraham, Gen. 14, 14. 

3) Cf. Gen. 22, 3. 4) Lev. 25, 44. 5) Ibid. v. 45. 

6) Ibid. v. 46. 7) EB. g. Exod. 21, 26 f. 

20 
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and tn the seventh he shall go out free for nothing," ) 
i. e., without procuring his release by payment of a sum of 
money. So the servitude of a Jew was limited to a certain 
number of years. Again, if an Israelite was sold on account 
of his inability to meet his creditors, such servitude would 
end with the next year of jubslee; ‘‘then,’’ said the law, 
‘She shall depart from thee, both he and his children with 
him, and... unto the property of his fathers shall he re- 
turn.’’®) And during these years he was in no wise rated 
alike with the servant bought from the pagan tribes. ‘‘For 
tf thy brother... be waxen poor, and be sold unto thee; 
thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bondservant,*) but 
as an hired servant,‘) and as a sojourner he shall be with 
thee.’ 

But although the servitude of an Israelite was limited 
to a certain length of time, this servitude was nevertheless 
a real one as long as it lasted. The servant was not his 
own master, but was subject to the will of another. He 
was not permitted to act according to his own free will, but 
was bound to obey the commands of his superior. And 
although his master was not allowed to accord him the 
treatment a non-Israelitic slave received, yet the relation 
subsisting between the master and his servants was in both 
cases essentially the same, with only this difference that in 
the case of the Jewish servant this relation came to an end 
after a certain lapse of time.— 

Before we can decide whether the term ‘‘servant of the 
Lord,’’ mm 12x, shows the same common characteristics as 
the notion 2%, it is necessary to determine the usage of this 
term in Holy Scripture, that is to say, we must ascertain 
whether these words express the same notion wherever they 


1) Exod. 21, 2. 2) Lev. 25, 40. 41. 

3) Lev. 25, 39: literally: thou shalt not force him to perform the work. 
of a slave (12)), i. e., of a slave bought from the heathen. 

4) Ibid. v. 40: literally: one who is hired to do a day’s work, a day- 
laborer. 
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‘cur. Now, a hurried glance at the passages of Holy Writ 
mtaining this expression will inform us that, for instance, 
}b and Nebuchadrezzar are both called ‘‘servants of the 
ord.’’ This plainly indicates that there are at least two 
stinct usages of this term; for it is evident that the words 
ınnot possess the same meaning in both cases. But what 
the meaning, and where lies the difference? 

Let us take up the first passage referred to: Job 1, 8: 
And the Lord said unto Satan, Hast thou considered MY 
zRVANT Job.’’ God himself declares Job to be his servant. 
ow are we to understand this? Let us read on: ‘‘that 
‘ere is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an up- 
ight man, ONE THAT FEARETH GOD AND ESCHEWETH EVIL?” 
nd chap. 42, 8 we are told: ‘‘and my servant Job shall 
vay for you: for him will I accept... ye have not spoken 
f me the thing which is right, like my servant Job.’ 
s. 69, 36 it is said: ‘‘7he seed also of his SERVANTS shall 
ıherit it: and they that LOVE HIS NAME Shall dwell therein.” 
[ere the parallelismus membrorum puts it beyond doubt 
ıat servants of the Lord are such as Jove him, and com- 
aring this with the passage from Job:— such as love him 
ı fear!) and hate evil, —in other words, servants of the 
ord are persons who serve him, loving him and fearing 
im. This, however, will always be accompanied by ac- 
ons and works consistent with such fear and love, i.e., 
orks shaped according to the commands*) of God. It is 
ıerefore established that the term eded Jahveh is in some 
assages of Scripture equivalent to: one who serves God by 
bedtence to his commands. 

But we have not yet done with this first meaning of 
mr 39x. Scripture is more explicit in its statements con- 
srning these servants. We are told, for instance, in what 


1) Ps. 2, 11: ‘Serve the Lord with fear."’ 

2) James 24, 24: ‘‘The Lord our God will we serve, and his voice will 
e obey.’ — So also the angels are called (Job 4, 18) ‘‘his servants,’’ since 
ley ‘‘do his commandments.’’ (Ps. 103, 20.) 
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manner they have been acquired: ‘'7hou art my servant; 
I HAVE CHOSEN THEE.’’!) For this reason the children of 
Israel are termed a chosen people,? they are the nation 
which God himself had elected to serve him: ‘‘MINE ELECT 
shall inherit it and MY SERVANTS shall dwell there.’”*) But 
God has not only chosen the descendants of Abraham for 
‘“his people,’’ but has also called members of other nations, 
has chosen people of all nationalities and of all ages. Thus 
St. Paul writes to the Christians at Corinth that they have 
been called by God,‘) and he expressly states?) that God 
‘has called ws, not only of the Jews, but also of the Gen- 
tiles.’ So all those who serve God in the Spirit and in 
truth, even if living in these latter days, may fitly call them- 
selves, and rejoice in the fact of being, servants of the Lord. 
Yes, rejoice, for it is—in the words of Gregor of Nyssa)— 
“the top and pinnacle of all the gifts bestowed upon us, to 
serve God;’’ to serve him, is at the same time ‘‘an in- 
estimable servitude and glorious liberty,’’") ‘‘to serve him is 
to reign.’’?) 

It now remains to compare all this with our definition 
of ‘‘servant,’’ for it is by doing this that we can arrive ata 
satisfactory answer to the question, Were the ‘‘servants of 
the Lord’’ servants in every sense of the term, was an ebed 
Javeh truly an ebed ? The answer is most emphatically, Yes. 
‘‘A servant is a person who is the property of another.’ 
And precisely so does Scripture speak of the servants of 
God, Ps. 135, 4: ‘Zhe Lord hath chosen... Israel for his 


1) Is. 41, 9; cf. 44. 21; especially Ps. 105, 6. 26. 

2) Is. 41, 8: ‘‘But thou, Israel, art my servant, Jacob whom I have 
chosen.’ 

3) Is. 65, 9. 4) 1 Cor. 1, 9. 5) Rev. 9, 24. 

6) Ad 1Cor. 15, 28: ‘‘Nostrorum autem bonorum summa est et caput, 
Deo esse subjectum’’ (tr. lat. Paris, 1605). 

7) Ambrosius, De vita beata (ed. 1567, Vol. IV, 288): ‘*Utraque con- 
ditio optima, esse sub Christo, sub quo et preciosa servitus, et gloriosa 
lidertas.’’ 

8) St. Bernard, serm. de S. Andrea, III: Husc (Deo) servire regnart 
est.’ 
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Tyan (cf. 29, to acquire), POSSESSION;’’ and Tit. 2, 14: 
Christ has purified unto himself a Aad¢ zepeovorog, ‘‘a people 
which is his Jropferty.’’ Finally all his actions are prompted 
by the will of his Master, i. e., in the words of Scripture,?) 
he is ‘‘obedient in all things.’’ Drawing the sum total of 
this entire investigation, it must be said that an nn’ 13x was 
truly and really a servant, a servant in the full meaning of 
the term,?) though chosen to do the will—not of another 
human person — but of God. 

But what of Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon? 
He also is called a servant of God. Are we therefore to 
understand that Nebuchadrezzar is one of the number who 
serve God with love and fear? This cannot be. For it was 
this ruler who commanded Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego to be thrown into the fiery furnace, decause they had 
served their God. And yet the prophet Jeremiah in three 
distinct places at least calls this prosecutor of God’s servants 
a servant of the Lord. But let us view these passages in 
their own light. Jer. 25, 9, for instance, we read: Behold, 
I will send and take all the famultes of the north, satth the 
Lord, and Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, my servant, 
and will bring them against this land ...and against all 
these nations all about, and will utterly destroy them. And 
what is the cause of this? v. 8: Because ye have not heard 
my word. ‘This makes everything clear. God had chosen 
the king of Babylon to execute his will, to mete out punish- 


1) 2Cor. 2,9; cf. Greg. Nyss. 1. c.: ‘‘Dei autem subjectio est perfecta 
et omni ex parte absoluta a malo abalienatio.’’ 

2) This subject is, of course, still far from being exhausted. Thus it 
might be added that if Scripture says (Rom. 6, 22) that ‘he very members 
of the body shall be servants of God, we are strongly put in mind of the 
term ‘‘Leibeigener;’’ or, again, if Paul says (Phil. 2, 13): it is God who 
worketh in you, both to will and to do—this reminds us of the fact, that 
‘‘actions performed through a servant remain the actions of his master; 
and also /hese servants cannot expect remuneration for their services 
(cf. Ambrose, serm. 16 in Ps. 118: servus voluntatem domini sui facit — 
vemuncrationem non sperat). But this line of thought would lead too far 
from our subject proper. 
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ment upon the wayward children of Israel; and since God 
had chosen him for this purpose, he calls him 32 —'my 
servant.’’— Take another case: In the 119th Psalm David 
continually refers to himself as a servant of the Lord, and 
in a surprisingly great number of passages of the Old Testa- 
ment the same term is applied to him. That the words 
Servant of the Lord, as applied to David, do not only des- 
ignate him as a person who served God by obedience to the 
law, is evident from Acts 13, 36: For David, after he had 
SERVED HIS OWN GENERATION BY THE WILL OF Gop, fell 
on sleep, etc. David had also, like Nebuchadrezzar, carried 
into execution a command of God, had served him 2x a 
special capactty. And in which capacity, we are very 
emphatically told Ps. 78, 70 ff.: He chose David also HIS 
SERVANT ... TO FEED Jacob hts people, and Israel his tn- 
heritance. So HE FED them according to the integrity of 
his heart, and GUIDED THEM by the skillfulness of his hands. 
This was the special purpose for which God had called 
David, his servant.—Another example of this kind is Moses, 
who served God in the capacity of law-giver and prophet to 
His chosen people. But not Moses alone, the prophets in 
general also receive the same appellation. God himself 
calls Isaiah his servant,!) and the words ‘‘my servants the 
prophets’’ are found in a great number of passages. The 
same holds good of the apostles. Paul terms himself dovAx 
veov, and this name is given to the apostles as a class. 
What, then, was the special Purpose for which the Lord had 
chosen the prophets and apostles? ‘‘These men are the 
servants of the most high God, whzch shew unto us the way 
of salvation.’’?) Here again we may add, that all those 
whom God has chosen to show the way of salvation to sin- 
ful mankind at the present time, who serve him in the 
special capacıty of ministers (= ‘‘servants’’) of the gospel 
— are also very properly termed ‘‘servants of the Lord.” 


1) Is. 20, 3. 2) Acts 16, 17. 
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All these are dovdo: Jeo in a peculiar sense, persons who 
serve God tn a special capacity and for a special purpose. 
Here also we observe,. that ‘‘the person and services’’ of 
these servants ‘‘are under the control of their master, and 
their actions,’’ yea, the very words they wrote and uttered, 
‘‘prompted by the will of their Master’ ’— God. 

Having now considered, first, the general notion Serv- 
ant; then the servants of Jewish antiquity; finally the 
Servants of the Lord in general (such as serve him by a 
loving obedience) and in particular (those that were chosen 
for a certain purpose) —we have reached that point in our 
investigation which permits us to approach the subject 
proper of these lines, the ‘‘Servant of the Lord’’ of Is. 53, 
the “‘problem of.the Ebed Jahveh.’’ By comparing all that 
has been said on Servants and, in special, on Servants of 
the Lord, with the statements of Is. 53 and parallel pas- 
sages, and by noting all points of coincidence and differ- 
ence, it will be possible to arrive at the proper solution. 
In order to simplify matters it will be well to first clearly 
exhibit the relation between the general concept Servant 
and what we find stated in Holy Scripture on the person 
and attributes of this Jarticular Servant of the Lord. 

It has been maintained at the very outset that a servant 
is a person. It hardly needs telling, that this holds good of 
the Servant mentioned in the passages under consideration; 
yet it is a matter of prime importance to discover whether 
this is an individual person or whether Servant is here a 
collective name. Let us examine the passages preceding 
chap. 53. The 44th chapter begins thus: Yet now hear, 
O Jacob my servant; and Israel, whom I have chosen. 
Servant is here evidently a collective term, Israel being 
synonymous with children of Israel, the ‘‘ancient people’’ 
of verse 7. Again, we read chap. 49, 3: Zhou art my 
servant, O Israel, in whom I will be glorified. But v. 6 
says: /¢ 2s a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved 
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of Israel. ‘There cannot be a shadow of doubt, that “‘my 
servant Israel’’ is here a different person than the people of 
Israel. In other words: while Israel, God’s chosen servant, 
is a collective term in the passage first cited, it denotes an 
individual person in chap. 49. This is a very noteworthy 
fact, and teaches us that the meaning of the words ‘nr ny 
here depends entirely ufon the context. Keeping this well 
in mind, we read chap. 42, 1: Behold, my servant, whom 
I uphold, my elect, in whom my soul delighteth. ‘That this 
again is an individual person must be concluded from v. 6: 
I the Lord ...will give thee for a covenant OF THE PEOPLE. 
The ‘‘servant’’ is here in direct contradistinction to ‘‘the 
people.’’*) 

Turning to chap. 53 we must deal with the same ques- 
tion. Let the supposition be, that here, as in the passages 
cited, the Jewish nation is spoken of: and we at once move 
in a perfect maze of difficulties and absurdities. Has the 
Israelitic people ‘‘surely borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows?’’ Can it be said of the Jews, that they have 
‘‘done no violence, neither was any deceit in their mouth?”’ 
These two passages would suffice to preclude every possi- 
bility of assuming that the Israelites are here spoken of, 
that Ebed Jahveh is in this chapter a collective name. 
Moreover, we find it definitely and explicitly stated that 
this servant is a man, ‘‘a man of sorrows.’’ It is therefore 
evident that in Is. 53, as in other portions of the second 
half of this book, the ‘‘Servant of the Lord’’ is an zndı- 
vidual person. 

All this was tolerably smooth sailing, and we begin to 
wonder at the whereabouts of those cliffs and sandbars on 
which so many a research into our subject has been so 
ignominiously wrecked. But the difficulties are nearer than 
we would suppose. Thus, it might seem a question, if not 


1) So already Jerome (ad Jes. 42): Jacob et Israel in praesenti capi- 
tulo non habent. 
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altogether trivial, yet of little consequence, to ask: Is this 
individual person also a human person? Still it will re- 
quire but a moment’s reflection, to perceive, that by in- 
quiring into the zdentity of this servant, we have reached a 
point in our investigation which brings us fairly and squarely 
face to face with the Problem. For, let us consider, even 
if it can be proven, that ‘‘The servant of the Lord’’ is a 
human person, it would still remain to be shown, 7” what 
respect he is termed a Servant, and above all—who he is. 
Now, as for the first point mentioned, it seems to be agreed 
on all hands, that the terms employed in the entire chapter 
strongly indicate the Auman nature of this Servant. Al- 
though several of the statements credit the Servant with 
more than human holiness and dignity— yet there are, on 
the other hand, expressions which bring home to us the 
conviction, that a Auman person is the subject of Is. 53. - 
We read, for instance, that the servant of the Lord was 
stricken!) and wounded,*) he was covered with s/ripes,?) was 
put to grief; and mention is made of his sox/, which was 
poured out zz death when the Servant was cut out of the 
land of the living. All this‘) forces us to the conclusion 
that we are here dealing — not, for instance, with an Angel,°) 
although the superhuman holiness attributed to the Servant 
would tend to give some color to this view—but with a 
human person, possessing body and soul, experiencing 
affections of the same, and suffering a parting of both 
—in death. 

In all this we are not surprised to find a complete co- 
incidence of views of those who have entered into an inves- 
tigation of the subject. But we are hardly prepared for the 
great number of wildly varying and mutually annulling theo- 


1) 32) lit. he was branded (as a criminal). 

2) Sona lit. he was crushed (Pual, indicating a sudden and violent 
death). 

3) MN wound resulting from blows. 

4) Cf. also chap. SO, 6. 5) as Job 4, 18. 
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ries and explanations which sprout into view the moment 
we ask for a definite response to the question: If the servant 
of the Lord was a human person, with which historical per- 
sonage, then, are we to identify him? —who was the Ebed 
Jahveh of Is. 53? 

We have stated the problem—now for the solutions. 
Of course, we cannot pass in review every solution that has 
been offered; but it will be at once profitable and interest- 
ing to examine a limited number of the most widely ac- 
cepted theories purporting to be disentanglements of the 
problem.— The LXX indicate that they had the /sraelites 
in mind when they translated this chapter, for in chap. 42 
(which most assuredly treats of the same person as chap. 53) 
they begin the first verse: ’Jaxwß 6 zai¢ pov, "lopayd 6 éxdexcéc 
pov. Now, we have seen in a former instance, that ‘‘my 
- servant’’ is sometimes used as an apposition to ‘‘Israel,”’ 
the chosen people. Still the LXX is undoubtedly wrong 
in its surmise, and looking at the Hebrew text we discover, 
that mention is there made of neither of the names !‘Jacob” 
and ‘‘Israel’’! This high-handed dealing with the original 
text throws an extremely unfavorable light upon this solu- 
tion of the problem. And if Hitzig, Ewald and others sup- 
port the view of the LXX the matter is not improved in the 
least. It has already been shown that the idea of a collec- 
tive term cannot for a moment be entertained; and it isa 
mystery how men not altogether destitute of historical knowl- 
edge could say, e. g., that the Jews ‘‘had done no violence, 
neither was any deceit in ‘their’ mouth.’’ There is nota 
line in the entire chapter which tallies with any occurrence 
in Jewish history, not a word which would indicate that the 
Israelites are the Servant of the Lord. A slight modifica- 
tion of this view is that taken by Knobel, Paulus, et al., 
who imagine, that the deiter portion of the people are meant. 
Of course, the same holds good of this solution as of the for- 
mer; and it cannot be objected, that the servant is spoken 
of in terms of high praise,— because this praise is of an 
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order which could not be accorded even the most pious, the 
most god-like of Old Testament believers. 

According toa third conception, the prophets were inthe 
mind of the author of Is. 53. And here the supposition of a 
collective person was dropped, and judgment began to crys- 
tallize in a new direction; the mM’ 13y is a person, a single, 
individual person — ONE of the prophets! (Dum vitant stulti 
vitia in contraria currunt.) Of course, opinions now differ 
as to which particular prophet. Grotius decides in favor of 
Jeremiah. We may guess, that he gets into very deep water 
by doing so. 52, 13 (‘‘He shall be exalted and extolled and 
be very high’’) is dismissed with this lugubrious nonsense: 
Jeremiah enjoyed great distinction with the Chaldees.') This 
is bad enough; but if 53, 9 (he made his grave with the 
wicked (o'y#7-ne), and with the rich (v#y-ne) in his death) 
is done into: ‘‘and he will give him the wicked zxstead of 
(pro) a grave, and the wealthy zzszead of death’’ —and this 
explained by a reference to a rescue of Jeremiah from power- 
ful enemies, who received themselves what they had intended 
for him—this will at once convince us of the inadequate- 
ness of a solution, which needs for its vindication such fran- 
tic onslaughts on the words and sense of the Hebrew text. 

After this depressing sojourn in the dismal wastes of 
Theological Boeotia, let us return to the verses of our text, 
and hear what the zfsa verba have to say on the question. 
It has repeatedly been remarked that the holiness of the 
Servant is of a very high order. This must be inferred 
from passages as (v. 9): ‘‘He had done no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth.’' And this perfect holiness of 
God’s Servant is strongly contrasted with our iniquity, our 
transgressions, our sins; more than that—these our sins, 
iniquities and transgressions are the cause of his sufferings; 
and are the cause of his sufferings because God himself 
‘*has laid on him the iniquities of us all.’’ It is clear that 


1) Jeremias in magno honore erat apud ipsos Chaldaeos. 
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the holiness, the righteousness of a person whom God choses 
for such a work can be nothing short of perfection. But 
over and above this we are told that the Servant of the 
Lord is—not only a perfectly righteous and holy human 
person— but is GoD HIMSELF. Is. 42, 13: ‘‘Jehovah shall 
go forth as a mighty man, . . . he shall prevail against his 
enemies,’’ cf. v. 4, ‘‘he (my servant) shall not fail nor be 
discouraged,’’ etc. It is of paramount importance to ob- 
serve that the Lord God himself is in this entire chapter 
speaking in the first person. But the person speaking in- 
troduces another person, his servant, whom he pronounces 
to be also mr. So we have two persons, both mr — and one 
of these the Servant of the Lord. But we know only of one 
person in whom a divine nature and a human nature were 
united, and that is our Lord, Jesus Christ. 

That this is the true solution of the problem is made 
doubly sure by the words of Christ himself, who expressly 
refers the statements of Is. 53 to his own person.') St. Paul 
applies the same terms to Christ when he says: 7) He took 
upon him popgyy doviov, the form of a servant. It is at 
Bethlehem that we for the first time observe this popg7, this 
form or appearance of a servant; for it is just under such 


1) Matt. 12, 17—21. Trusting in the word of their master, this has 
been held to be the true solution by all teachers of the Church since the 
days of the Apostles. The Apostolic Fathers, e. g., Barnabas (5,2), Igna- 
tius (ad Antioch. 3), Clement of Rome (ad Cor. 16, 3—16, containing the 
entire 53d chapter as treating of «üpıos Inoots Xpeords) ; Justin (Dial. c. Tryph., 
p. 174, ed. Froben), Chrysostom (in Es. VII, 14), Clement of Alexandria 
(Paedag. III, 1), Cyprian (Adv. Jud. II, 15), Tertullian (Adv. Marc. IV, 20), 
Lactantius (Instit. Div. IV, 16), Ambrose (De Virg. III, ed. 1567, I, p. 96), 
Athanasius (Ed. 1601, I, p. 469. II, p. 253)— in short, every Father of any 
note has unhesitatingly and explicitly maintained, that the Servant of the 
Lord is Christ. Every Lutheran theologian, and for that matter, every 
Lutheran Christian has shared their conviction, and it is only the modern 
theologian who has come out against this belief. But of them it is said 
that ‘‘until this day remaineth the same veil untaken away in the reading 
of the Old Testament.’ 

2) Phil. 2, 7. 
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surroundings that we may expect the child of a bondslave, 
himself a slave, to be born. The same popgy of a servant 
is plainly evident in the circumstances of Christ’s death 
on Golgotha; it was the death usually accorded to and ex- 
pressly reserved for slaves as a punishment for particularly 
atrocious crimes, — death by crucifixion. But there was not 
only a form, an appearance of servitude, no, the servitude 
was real, Christ was truly a servant. A ‘‘servant’s actions 
are controlled by the will of his master’’—and so Christ 
was, as a true servant, subject to the will of his Father. 
He says: ‘‘my meat is fo do the will of him that sent 
me;!)’’ and again, with stronger emphasis: ‘‘I can of mine 
own self do nothing. ... I seek not my own will, but the 
will of the Father which hath sent me.’’?) Before his en- 
trance into Jerusalem he says: ‘‘as the Father gave me 
commandment, even so I do;’’?) and finally in Gethse- 
mane: ‘‘NMot my will, but ZAine, be done.’’*) This last 
passage in particular so clearly and forcibly and directly 
proclaims the fact that Christ was in the true sense of the 
word a servant, that it is impossible to put this relation in 
a clearer light:—xo/ the servant’s will, 4#¢ the master’s 
will controls the actions of the dovdog. But here let us re- 
member, that this inferiority is, even with servants in gen- 
eral, not of quality, but of relation. This was expressed in 
our definition by the clause: ‘‘dy virtue of this relation.’’ 
So we will correctly and consistently add, as a prominent 
feature of Chrzst’s servitude, that he also was subject to the 
will of his father only dy virtue of this relation. As true 
God he ‘‘sits at his right hand,’’ i. e., rules wth the Father 
in equal majesty and power; but inasmuch as he, being 
also true man, has taken upon himself popgyy dovdov, by 
virtue of Zhis relation is he under the will of his Father and 
obedient to his commands. 


1) John 4, 34. 2) John 5, 30. 
3) John 14, 31. 4) Luke 22, 42. 
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Obedience to his master’s commands stamps the serv- 
ant everywhere; obedience to the will of God stamps the 
true servant of the Lord. This applies with equal force to 
Christ. And Christ was, also in his servitude, perfect, a 
perfect servant. There is this difference between the obe- 
dience of Christ and the obedience, e. g., of David, that the 
one was tainted with sin, and the other was absolutely per- 
fect. More than that: it was not even possible for Christ 
to break a commandment of God; his was not only the fosse 
non peccare of Adam before the fall, his was the mom posse 
peccare. 

But it will not do to let the matter rest here. This 
perfect obedience had a purpose, in other words, Christ was 
a servant of God also in the second, in the higher meaning 
of the term: he was appointed to carry out a special design 
and plan of God, and to carry it out ¢hroughk his perfect 
obedience. The 53d chapter of Isaiah treats of this pur- 
pose of Christ’s servitude. It was decreed,!) before the 
world began, that sinful humanity should be redeemed. In 
order that we should be saved, our sins must be atoned for; 
so God chose his servant, Christ, and ‘‘laid on Azm the 
iniquity of ws all.’’ ‘'‘Hfe was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, ke was bruised for ovr iniquities, the chastisement”’ 
which brought ‘‘xs peace was upon Aim, and with Ass 
stripes we are healed.’’ Thus Christ has atoned for our 
sins according to the will of God. God punished him in 
our stead, and has thereby wiped out our sin and guilt; in 
the words of Isaiah, the Servant has ‘‘justified many.’’?) 
This was the special purpose for which God had chosen his 
servant, and this purpose the servant has faithfully carried 
out. And the execution of this purpose, being the work 
of a servant of Jehovah, was really and truly the work of 


1) V. 10: Y8N, placere, it ‘‘pleased God,’’ he decreed. 
2) Cf. Rom. 5, 15; note the coincidence of the 0°37 and the. eis roix 
roAAotg,. 
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Jehovah, ordained by Jehovah’s will, performed according 
to Jehovah’s word. Paul Gerhardt describes this in the 
familiar lines: — 


‘Go forth my Son!’ he said, ‘‘and bail 
The children who are doomed to hell 
Without Thine intercession. 
The punishment is great, and dread 
The wrath, but Thou Thy blood shalt shed, 
And save them from perdition.’’ 


“Yea, Father, yea, most willingly 
I'll bear what Thou commandest; 

My will conforms to Thy decree, 

I do what Thou demandest.”’ 


Thus, then, the work of redemption being performed 
by the Servant of Jehovah, it is ab initzo and in solidum 
the work of Jehovah, it is, in other words, a work of divine 
dignity not only by subsequent approval, but dy zs very 
nature and genesis. God the Lord Jehovah Himself is our 
savior, not only inasmuch as Jesus was very God, but also 
inasmuch as Jesus, being the Servant of Jehovah, performed 
Jehovah’s own work according to Jehovah’s own will: ‘‘God 
was in Christ!) reconciling the world u2/o himself.’’ And 
for this very same reason the work of redemption is valzd 
in the judgment of God from everlasting, even before it had 
been performed; for the master will not disavow the work 
of a servant who was acting in accordance with the will and 
instructions of his master. And since it was decreed before 
the world began that Christ should be the Redeemer, not 
only of a few, but of all mankind —every sinner may rest 
assured that Christ’s soul was ‘‘poured out in death’’ for 
him also; we all may truthfully and confidently say with 
Isaiah the prophet: He was wounded for owr transgressions, 
He has carried our sorrows—and thereby ‘‘has blotted out 
our transgressions,’’ has atoned for our sins. Therefore 


ed 


1) ded¢ iv Xpioro, not only Xprords 6 Beds. 
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‘‘Sing, O ye heavens; for the Lord hath done it; shout, ye 
lower parts of the earth; break forth into singing, ye moun- 
tains: for the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified him- 
self in Israel.’’ 

And now, the will of Jehovah having been carried into 
effect, the purpose for which the Servant of Jehovah was 
chosen having been accomplished, the servitude of the Zöded 
Jahveh has come to anend. As the Jewish slave was not 
a servant for life, but served a certain time and then ‘“‘re- 
turned to the property of his fathers,’’ so the Servant of the 
Lord, having served his appointed time, returned to his in- 
heritance. Having ‘‘dealt prudently,’’ he has been exalted 
and extolled and made very high,') and who shall declare 
his generation?*) After he had humbled himself and be- 
came obedient unto death, God has highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which 1s above every name; that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things tn heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is LoRD, to 
the glory of God the Father.*) T. G. 





1) Is. 52, 13. " 2) Is. 53, 8. 3) Phil. 2, 8-11. 
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The fundamental principle of all true morality in man 
is man’s responsibility to God. To deny the existence of 
God is to strike the death blow to morality, and, again, to 
substitute any other supreme moral norm for the will of 
God is idolatry and, as such, subversive of the very prin- 
ciple of true morality. At the same time, to demand of any 
man obedience akin or similar to the subservience of an ir- 
rational being, a brute or a stick, to the will of a superior 
authority or power, is to degrade that man below the rank 
of a moral being, to deport him beyond the moral sphere 
for which God has created him and within which God has 
permitted the most hardened criminal, yea, even Satan and 
his host, to remain. 

Viewed in this light, the order which has styled itself 
the Society of Jesus is an institution which is by its most 
prominent feature characterized as thoroughly immoral in 
its dominant principle, and, therefore, a menace not only 
to true religion, but also to the moral foundation of human 
society in all its forms, phases, and spheres. That most 
prominent feature and dominant principle is OBEDIENCE. 

The most authentical source of information concerning 
the nature of the Society and its principles is the /nstitutum 
Societatis Jesu. ‘This work is before us in the edition pub- 
lished in 1757 in the Jesuit college at Prague. It comprises 
two folio volumes of 790 and 472 numbered pages and 166 
pages of index. The contents of the first volume are, 
Litterae Apostolicae, Compendium Privilegiorum, Examen 
et Constitutiones, Decreta Congregationum, Canones Con- 
gregationum, Indiculus Decretorum; the contents of Vol. II, 
Censurae et Praecepta, Formulae Congregationum, Regulae, 

2 
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Epistola S. P. N. Ignate de virtute Obedientiae, Ratio Stu- 
diorum, Ordinationes Generalium, Instructio pro Superio- 
rıbus, Instructiones ad Provinciales, Industriae P. Claud. 
Aquaviva, Exercitia Spiritualia S. P. Ignatst, Directorium 
in Exercitia, Index Generalis. This work is the written 
law of the Order, which can never be substantially altered. 
Among the Decrees of the Congregations we find this:— 

‘‘As mention had been made concerning certain diffi- 
culties which had arisen concerning the Constitutions, it 
seemed good to all by common consent that nothing per- 
taining to the substance of our /nstitutum can be changed.’"’) 

The contents of the /nstitutum are not intended for the 
general reader, not for the saeculum, but for the Society, 
and the information afforded by these volumes is the most 
authentical and reliable that can be had, the testimony, not 
of an individual member of the Order, of Bellarmin or 
Busenbaum or Goury, but of the Soctety itself as a body, 
and officially laid down in its own words. The work is, 
however, accessible to few even among those who are fa- 
miliar with the language of the /nstitutum, and in books 
purporting to give reliable information on the Society we 
have hitherto looked in vain for a satisfactory apparatus of 
quotations from the only work which no member of the 
Order can consistently disavow. We are, therefore, con- 
scious of rendering a real service to our readers by giving 
them, together with the original extracts, a translation of 
a series of selections from various parts of the /nstitutum 
on the subject of Jesuit Obedience. 

The vow of Obedience is a part of the obligation taken 
by every member of the Society. The Formula Professionis 
for the full-fledged Jesuits, the ‘‘professed of the four vows,’’ 
is this:— 


1) Cum mentio facta fuisset de difhicultatibus, quae circa Constitutiones 
occurrebant, placuit omnibus communi consensu, ut nihil ad substantialia 
Instituti nostri pertinens posset immutari. — Decreta Secundae Congrega- 
tionis Generalis, VI, Inst. Vol. I, p. 489 a. 
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‘I, N., do make profession, and promise Almighty 
God, before His Virgin Mother, and the entire court of 
heaven and all those here present, and to thee, Reverend 
Father N., the Provost General of the Society of Jesus, the 
vicegerent of God, and to your successors, or, to you, Rev- 
erend Father N., vice Provost General of the Society of 
Jesus, and of his successors, vicegerent of God, perpetual 
Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, and in accordance there- 
with, especially, the care of the education of youths, ac- 
cording to the rule of living contained in the letters Apos- 
tolic of the Society of Jesus, and in its Constitutions. 

And, furthermore, I promise special Obedience to the 
supreme Pontiff, relative to missions, as contained in the 
said letters Apostolic and Constitutions.’’ !) 

The ‘‘professed of the three vows’’ take the same obli- 
gation, omitting the section beginning with /nsußer, ‘‘and, 
Surthermore,’’ etc. But of this fourth vow, the /nstitutum 
says:— 

‘*The Professed Society, besides the said three vows, 
takes an express vow to the Supreme Pontiff, as, for the 
present or any future time, the Vicegerent of Christ our 
Lord, viz., to travel without excuse, and without asking 
for a viaticum, wherever in the world they may be ordered 
by His Holiness, among believers or unbelievers, for pur- 
poses pertaining to divine worship and the benefit of the 
Christian religion.’ ?) 

1) Ego, N. Professionem facio, et promitto Omnipotenti DEO, coram 
ejus Virgine Matre, et universa coelesti curia, ac omnibus circumstantibus; 
et tibi Patri Reverendo N. Praeposito Generali Societatis Jesu, locum DEI 
tenenti, et successoribus tuis; vel, tibi Reverendo Patri N. vice Praepositi 
Generalis Societatis JESU, et successorum ejus, locum DEI tenenti; per- 
petuam Paupertatem, Castitatem, et Obedientiam; et secundum eam, pe- 
culiarem curam circa puerorum eruditionem, juxta formam vivendi, in 
litteris Apostolicis Societatis JESU, et in ejus Constitutionibus contentam. 

Insuper promitto specialem Obedientiam summo Pontifici, circa mis- 
siones; prout in eisdem litteris Apostolicis et Constitutionibus continetur. 
— Constit. P. V, Cap. III, Vol. I, p. 404b et Vol. II, p. 166b. 

2) Professa itidem Societas, praeter tria Vota dicta, Votum facit ex- 
pressum Summo Pontifici, ut Vicario, qui nunc est vel pro tempore fuerit, 
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The reader may have noticed that the form of obli- 
gation in all cases refers to the Constitutions of the Order. 
Yet the candidate for admission is not, as a rule, supposed 
to know all that the Constitutions contain. The /astttutum 
says:— 

‘Those who enter as new members shall not be re- 
quired to read the entire Constitutions, but they may read 
some compend of the same, where each may learn what he 
may have to observe, unless, perhaps, it appear proper to 
the Superior that, for peculiar reasons, they should be 
shown him complete.’’?) 

And yet, while the four vows are binding upon the 
Jesuit conscience at all times, so that a violation of any 
one of them is sin, venial or mortal, anything contained 
in the Constitutions, Declarations, etc., may by the judg- 
ment and will of the Superior be rendered of equal strin- 
gency. Thus says the /nstitutum:— 

‘It seemed good unto us in the Lord that (with the 
exception of the express vow whereby the Society is con- 
stricted to the Supreme Pontiff for the time being, and the 
remaining three essential vows of Poverty, Chastity, and 
Obedience) no Constitutions, Declarations, or order of liv- 
ing, shall have the power to obligate to the extent of mortal 
or venial sin, unless the Superior, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, or on the strength of Obedience, enjoin them, 
which may occur in those things or persons, in which it 
may be deemed highly conducive to the particular benefit 
of each individual, or to the general welfare.’ ”) 


Christi Domini Nostri, nimirum ad proficiscendum sine excusatione, non 
petito viatico, quocumque gentium ejus Sanctitas jusserit, inter fideles, vel 
infideles, ad res, quae ad Divinum cultum, et Religionis Christianae bonum 
spectant. Examen, c. I, 35. Vol. I, p. 34la. 

1) Non oportebit Constitutiones universas ab iis, qui novi accedunt, 
legi, sed compendium quoddam eorum, ubi quisque quid sibi observandum 
sit intelligat, nisi forte Superiori videretur, alicui peculiares ob causss 
omnes ostendi oportere. Examen., Declar. in cap. I, Vol. I, p. 342a. 

2) Visum est Nobis in Domino (excepto expresso Voto, quo Societss 
Summo Pontifici, pro tempore existenti, tenetur, ac tribus aliis easentia- 
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The power of the Superior is thus defined :— 

‘‘And although he!) may delegate his powers to others, 
inferior Provosts, or Visitors, or Commissioners, yet he shall 
be empowered to approve or rescind what they have done, 
and in all things to ordain what may seem good to him; 
and it shall always be a duty to obey and revere him as the 
vicegerent of Christ.’’ ”) 

On the other hand, the training of the inferior includes 
a systematic inculcation and acquisition of a habit of entire 
and implicit submission to the Superior. 

‘“‘It shall be the duty of those who live in the College 
to highly revere and venerate their Rector, who is a vice- 
gerent of Christ our Lord, to leave to him with true obe- 
dience the free disposal of themselves and all that is theirs, 
to keep nothing hidden from him, not even their own con- 
science, which they shall at their stated times (as has been 
said in the Examen) and oftener, if any cause should so 
demand, disclose to him, without repugnance, without con- 
tradiction, and in no wise exhibiting a judgment of their 
own contrary to his judgment.’’?) 


libus Paupertatis, Castitatis, et Obedientiae,) nullas Constitutiones, Decla- 
rationes, vel ordinem ullum vivendi, posse obligationem ad peccatum mor- 
tale vel veniale inducere; nisi Superior ea in Nomine Domini Nostri JESU 
Christi, vel virtute Obedientiae juberet: quod in rebus, vel personis illis, 
in quibus judicabitur, quod ad particulare unius cujusque, vel ad universale 
bonum multum conveniet, fieri poterit. Constit. P. VI, cap. V, p. 414b. 415. 

1) the Provost General. 

2) Et quamvis aliis inferioribus Praepositis, vel Visitatoribus, vel Com- 
missariis suam facultatem communicet; poterit tamen approbare, vel rescin- 
dere, quod illi fecerint, et in omnibus, quod videbitur, constituere: et sem- 
per ei obedientiam ac reverentiam (ut qui Christi vices gerit) praestari 
oportebit. — Constit. P. IX, cap. III, p. 438b. 

3) ... qui in Collegio degunt: qui quidem Rectorem suum magnopere 
revereri ac venerari, ut qui Christi Domini Nostri vices gerit, debebunt; 
liberam sui ipsorum, rerumque suarum dispositionem cum vera obedientia 
ipsi relinquendo: nihil ei clausum, ne conscientiam quidem propriam, 
tenendo; quam ei aperire (ut in Examine dictum est) suis constitutis tem- 
poribus, et saepius, si causa aliqua id posceret, oportebit; non repugnando, 
non contradicendo, nec ulla ratione judicium proprium ipsius judicio con- 
trarium demonstrando. — Constit. P. IV, cap. X, Vol. I, p. 393a. 
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In order to strip the inferior the more thoroughly of 
his personality, and to leave him a more pliant tool in the 
hand of the Superior, he is led to divest himself of all 
interests and relations that would bind him to persons or 
things outside of the Order. 

‘‘And thus he should be careful to put off all natural 
affection toward his relatives and to convert it into spiritual 
affection, loving them only with that love which regulated 
charity demands, as one who, being dead to the world and 
the love of self, lives only unto Christ, having him for 
parents, brothers, and all things.’’!) 

‘Since, however, spoken or written communication 
with friends and relatives is usually apt rather to disturb 
the quiet, than to promote the progress, of those who are 
given to spiritual pursuits, especially in the beginning, let 
them be asked if they are satisfied not to communicate with 
such persons, nor to receive nor write letters, except when, 
on some occasion, the Superior may judge otherwise. And 
if, while they are at the House, they are satisfied to have 
all the letters written to them or by them inspected and to 
leave it to the care of him, whose such office may be, to 
deliver or not to deliver them, as in our Lord he may deem 
it more expedient.’’?) 





1) Et ita curandum ei est, ut omnem carnis affectum erga sanguine 
junctos exuat, ac illum in spiritualem convertat, eosque diligat eo solum 
amore, quem ordinata charitas exigit, ut qui mundo ac proprio amori mor- 
tuus, Christo Domino Nostro soli vivit, eumque loco parentum, fratrum, 
et rerum omnium habet. Ibid. p. 346a. 

2) Cum autem communicatio, quae cum amicis, et sanguine junctis, 
verbo aut scripto fit, potius ad quietis perturbationem, quam ad eorum, 
qui spiritui vacant, profectum, praesertim in initiis, facere soleat: Inter- 
rogentur, num contenti sint cum hujusmodi non communicare, nec litteras 
accipere, nec scribere; nisi aliqua occasione Superiori aliter videretur: Et 
quamdiu Domi fuerint, num contenti sint, ut videantur litterae omnes, ¢ 
quae ipsis scribentur, et quas ipsi aliis scribent; ei, cui hujusmodi munus 
commissum est, cura relicta, ut eas det, vel non det, quemadmodum in 
Domino Nostro magis expedire judicabit. — Examen, cap. IV, Vol, I, 
p. 346b. 347a. 
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While, by such and similar measures, interference and 
influences from without are precluded or reduced to a mini- 
mum, great care is exercised lest the inferior should bring 
with him into the Society any personal qualities or disposi- 
tions which might interfere with his submission to the de- 
mands made upon him by the authorities of the Order. 
From the very outset he is made to declare his willingness 
to yield to the higher powers not only his will, but also his 
judgment. 

‘‘Let him be asked if he has had, or still has, any 
ideas or opinions differing from those more commonly enter- 
tained by the Church or the Doctors approved by the same, 
and, if at any time such opinions have entered his mind, 
whether he be ready to yield his judgment, and to think 
what may have been set down as proper to think concerning 
such things in the Society. 

Let him be asked if in any case of scruples or diffi- 
culties in spiritual or other matters, which trouble him or 
may, perhaps, in future trouble him, he will yield himself 
to the judgment and acquiesce in the opinions of others in 
the Society who are endowed with doctrine and probity.’’) 

The following extracts will further elucidate the Jesuit 
doctrine and practice of Obedience as exhibited in the /n- 
sittutum. 

‘‘Obedience, as concerning execution, is rendered, when 
that which has been ordered is fully performed; as regard- 


1) 11. Interrogetur, an habuerit, vel habeat conceptus aliquos vel opi- 
niones ab iis differentes, quae communius ab Ecclesia et Doctoribus ab eadem 
approbatis tenentur: et si quando hujusmodi opiniones animum subierint, 
num paratus sit ad judicium suum submittendum, sentiendumque, ut fuerit 
constitutum in Societato!) de hujusmodi rebus sentire oportere. 

12. Interrogetur, an quibusvis in scrupulis, vel difficultatibus spiritua- 
libus, vel aliis quibuscumque, quas patiatur, vel aliquando pati contigerit, 
se dijudicandum relinquet, et acquiescet aliorum de Societate, qui doctrina 
et probitate sint praediti, sententia.— Examen, cap. III, Vol. 1, p. 344 b. 
345 a. 


1) Misprint for Societate. 
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ing the w2//, when he who obeys wills the same as he who 
commands; as in reference to the uaderstanding, when the 
former thinks the same as the latter, and considers well en- 
joined what is enjoined. And that obedience is imperfect, 
in which there is not, beside the performance, also that 
agreement of will and thought between him who commands 
and him who obeys.’’?) 

‘*It is highly conducive to progress and very necessary 
that all give themselves over to perfect obedience, acknowl- 
edging the Superior (who ever he may be) for Christ our 
Lord and bearing toward him intrinsic reverence and love; 
they should not only in the external performance of what 
he enjoins, sincerely, promptly, fearlessly, and with due 
humility, obey without evasion and murmuring, though he 
demand what is difficult and repugnant to their feelings: 
but also endeavor to have within them submissiveness and 
true dental of their own will and judgment, conforming their 
will and judgment z# all things (where sin be not seen) en- 
tively to that which the Superior wills and judges, having 
before them the will and judgment of the Superior as the 
rule of their will and judgment, that they may be the more 
exactly conformed to the first and supreme rule of all good 
will and judgment, which is eternal goodness and wisdom.’’?) 


1) Obedientia, quod ad exsecutionem attinet, tunc praestatur, cum res 
jussa completur: quod ad voluntatem, cum ille qui obedit, id ipsum vult, 
quod qui jubet: quod ad intellectum, cum id ipsum sentit, quod ille; et 
quod jubetur bene juberi existimat. Et est imperfecta ea Obedientia, in 
qua praeter exsecutionem, non est haec ejusdem voluntatis et sententiae 
inter eum qui jubet, et qui obedit, consensio.— Const. P. VI, Declar. in 
Cap. I, p. 408 b. 

2) Expedit in primis ad profectum, et valde necessarium est, ut omnes 
perfectae Obedientiae se dedant, Superiorem (quicumque ille sit) loco 
Christi Domini Nostri agnoscentes, et interna reverentia et amore eum per- 
sequentes: nec solum in executione externa eorum, quae injungit, integre, 
prompte, fortiter, et cum humilitate debita, sine excusationibus, et ob- 
murmurationibus obediant, licet difhcilia, et secundum sensualitatem re- 
pugnantia jubeat; verum etiam conentur interius resignationem, et veram 
abnegationem propriae voluntatis et judicii habere: voluntatem ac judicium 
suum cum eo, quod Superior vult et sentit, in omnibus rebus (ubi peccatum 
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‘‘And let us with utmost exactness apply all our powers 
to this virtue of Obedience, which is to be rendered, first 
of all, to the supreme Pontiff, and also to the Superiors of 
the Society; so that in all things to which Obedience with 
charity may extend we may be most promptly attentive to 
its voice, as though it proceeded from Christ the Lord 
(since in his stead and for love and reverence toward Him 
we render Obedience), leaving everything, even a letter we 
may have begun and not yet finished; turning all our powers 
and intention in the Lord to this end, that holy Obedience 
in performance, in will, in understanding, may in us be al- 
ways and in every respect perfect, that we may with great 
speed, spiritual joy, and perseverance, carry out whatever 
may have been enjoined upon us, persuading ourselves that 
all things are just, denying with a certain blend obedtence 
every opinion and judgment of our own to the contrary, 
and that in all things ordained by the Superior, where, as 
has been said, any manner of sin cannot be definztely said 
to intervene. And let every one persuade himself that they 
who live under Obedience must permit themselves to be 
moved and governed by divine Providence through their 
Superiors, as tf they were a dead body, which permits itself 
to be borne whichever way and to be treated in any manner 
whatever, or like an old man’s stick, which serves him who 
holds it in his hand wherever and in whatever business he 
may want to use it.’’?) 


non cerneretur) omnino conformantes, proposita sibi voluntate, ac judicio 
Superioris, pro regula suae voluntatis et judicii; quo exactius conformentur 
primae ac summae regulae omnis bonae voluntatis et judicii, quae est aeterna 
bonitas et sapientia. — Constit. P. III, Cap. I, Vol. 1, p. 373. 

1) Et exactissime omnes nervos virium nostrarum ad hanc virtutem 
Obedientiae, in primis Summo Pontifici, deinde Superioribus Societatis ex- 
hibendam, intendamus: ita ut omnibus in rebus, ad quas potest cum chari- 
tate se Obedientia extendere, ad ejus vocem, perinde ac si a Christo Domino 
egrederetur (quandoquidem ipsius loco, ac pro ipsius amore et reverentia 
Obedientiam praestamus) quam promptissimi simus; re quavis, atque adeo 
littera a nobis inchoata necdum perfecta relicta; ad eum scopum vires om- 
nes ac intentionem in Domino convertendo, ut sancta Obedientia tum in 
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‘All those of our men who are too scrupulous may ix 
all cases of doubt touching their consctences abide with se- 
cure conscience by the decision of their Superior or Rector.'"’) 

‘‘Hence you must diligently beware lest you at any 
time endeavor to twist the will of the Superior (which you 
must take for the will of God) toward your own will. ... 
This being so, whoever would attain the virtue of Obedience 
must rise to this second grade of Obedience, that he may 
not only perform the command of the Superior, but also 
make the will of the latter his own, or rather devest htmseif 
of hts own well, in order to put on the will of God as ex- 
pounded by the Superior. 

‘‘But he who would wholly and entirely sacrifice him- 
self to God must needs offer up, besides his will, also hss 
understanding (which is the third and highest degree of 
Obedience), so that he may not only will the same, but 
also think the same as hts Supertor, to whose judgment he 
should subject hts own, as far as a devoted will can inflect 
the understanding. . . . For since Obedience is a manner of 
holocaust, in which the entire man without any diminution 
sacrifices himself in the fire of love to his Creator and Lord 
by the hands of His ministers, and since it is an entire re- 
nunciation, whereby the Religious man?) by his own free 


exsecutione, tum in voluntate, tum in intellectu sit in Nobis semper omni 
ex parte perfecta, cum magna celeritate, spirituali gaudio, et perseverantia, 
quidquid Nobis injunctum fuerit, obeundo; omnia justa esse, Nobis per- 
suadendo; omnem sententiam ac judicium nostrum contrarium caeca qua- 
dam Obedientia abnegando; et id quidem in omnibus, quae a Superiore 
disponuntur, ubi definiri non possit (quemadmodum dictum est) aliquod 
peccati genus intercedere. Et sibi quisque persuadeat, quod qui sub Obe- 
dientia vivunt, se ferri ac regi a Divina providentia per Superiores suos, 
sinere debent, perinde acsi cadaver essent, quod quoquoversus ferri, ¢ 
quacumque ratione tractari se sinit: vel similiter atque senis baculus, qui 
ubicumque, et quacumque in re velit eo uti, qui eum manu tenet, ei inser- 
vit. —Constit. P. VI, Cap. I, p. 407b. 408 a. 

1) Omnes Nostri, qui sunt nimis scrupulosi, possunt in omnibus dubiis 
suam conscientiam tangentibus, secura conscientia stare determinationi sui 
Praepositi vel Rectoris. —Compend. Privilegior. ‘‘Scrupuli,’’ Vol. I, p. 332s. 

2) i. e., the member of the Order. 
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will recedes from all his rights, in order to give himself over 
and abandon himself entirely to divine Providence for pos- 
session and for guidance by the direction of the Superior: 
it cannot be denied that Obedience comprises not only per- 
formance, that a person does what is commanded, and will, 
that he does it readily, dut also judgment, that whatever the 
Superior orders and thinks, should appear right and true 
also to the inferior, to the extent to which, as I have said, 
the will can by its power inflect the understanding. 

Oh that men might so understand and practice this 
Obedience of mind and judgment, as it is pleasing to God 
and necessary to all those who live in the service of God!)... 

Indeed, considering the end and cause of Obedience, 
even as the will, so also the judgment may be deceived in 
what behooves us. Hence, as the will, lest it err, is con- 
joined to the will of the Superior, so also the understand- 
ing, lest it be deceived, should be conformed to the under- 
standing of the Superior. Lean not unto thine own under- 
standing?) is the admonition of Holy Scripture; and even 
in human affairs the wise are of the opinion that he who is 
truly prudent will rely very little on his own prudence, es- 
pecially in his own affairs, of which man, disturbed in his 
mind, is generally not apt to be a good judge. And if in 
our own affairs, the judgment and advice of another, even 
not the Superior, is to be preferred to our own, how much 
more that of the Superior, to whom as God's vicegerent and 
the interpreter of divine will, we have given ourselves for 
guidance. But in spiritual matters and persons even greater 
caution is doubtless necessary, the graver the danger of the 
spiritual way is to such as run therein without the bridle of 
counsel or discretion.’’ >) 


1) i. e., in a religious Order. 2) Prov. 3, 5. 

3) Itaque diligenter illud etiam cavendum est, ne Superioris ullo un- 
quam tempore voluntatem (quam ducere pro Divina debetis) ad vestram 
detorquere nitamini.... Quae cum ita sint, quisquis ad Obedientiae virtu- 
tem velit pervenire, oportet ad hunc secundum Obedientise gradum ascen- 
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‘‘ Besides, unless this Obedience of judgment exist, it is 
not possible that the consent of the will or the execution 
should be as it ought to be; for by nature the state of 
things is this, that the powers of our mind called appetitive 
follow the apprehensive powers, and, unless under appli- 
cation of force, the will cannot long obey where judgment 
is reluctant. And if, perhaps, one may for a space of time 
obey under that common supposition, according to which 
it is thought that also he who unrightfully commands must 


dat, ut Superioris non solum jussa exequatur, sed etiam ejus voluntatem 
suam faciat, seu potius suam exuat, ut divinam a Superiore expositam 
induat. 

Qui vero se totum penitus immolare vult Dro, praeter voluntatem in- 
telligentiam quoque (qui tertius et summus gradus Obedientiae) offerat ne- 
cesse est; ut non solum idem velit, sed etiam ut idem sentiat, quod Supe- 
rior, ejusque judicio subjiciat suum, quoad potest devota voluntas intelli- 
gentiam inflectere.... Etenim cum Obedientia sit quoddam holocaustum, 
quo totus homo sine ulla prorsus imminutione Conditori suo ac Domino per 
manus ministrorum in charitatis igne immolatur; cumque sit eadem renun- 
tiatio quaedam integra, per quam omni suo jure sponte decedit Religiosus, ut 
Divinae providentiae Superioris ductu gubernandum, ac possidendum ultro 
sese addicat, ac mancipet; negari non potest, quia Obedientia comprehendat 
non solum exsecutionem, ut imperata quis faciat, et voluntatem, ut liben- 
ter faciat; set etiam judicium, ut quaecumque Superior mandat ac sentit, 
eadem inferiori et recta et vera esse videantur; quatenus, ut dixi, vi sua 
potest voluntas intelligentiam flectere. 

Utinam hanc mentis et judicii Obedientiam, ita et intelligerent homi- 
nes et exercerent, ut grata DEO est, ac omnibus, qui in religione vivunt, 
necessaria.... 

Jam vero si finis et causa Obedientiae spectatur, quemadmodum volun- 
tas, ita et judicium in eo, quod nobis convenit, decipi potest. Ergo sicuti 
ne voluntas erret, cum Superioris voluntate conjungitur; sic intelligentia, 
ne fallatur, ad Superioris intelligentiam conformanda est. Ne innitaris 
prudentiae tuae, sacrae Litterae monent: atque in rebus etiam humanis 
censent sapientes, vere prudentis esse, sua ipsius prudentia minime fidere; 
praesertim in rebus suis, quarum homines animo perturbato fere boni judi- 
ces esse non possunt. Quod si in rebus nostris alterius, etiam non Superio- 
ris, judicium atque consilium nostro anteponendum est, quanto magis ipsius 
Superioris, cui nos, ut DEI vicem gerenti, ac Divinae voluntatis interpreti 
moderandos tradidimus? In causis vero, personisque spiritualibus eo major 
etiam cautio procul dubio est necessaria, quo gravius est Spiritualis vise 
periculum, cum sine frenis consilii, discretionisve in ea decurritur. — Ep. 
Ign. de Virt. Obed., Vol. II, p. 162a—164a. 
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be obeyed, this certainly cannot be stable and fixed, and 
thus perseverance is lacking, or at least the perfection of 
Obedience, which consists in obeying promptly and with 
alacrity; for there cannot be alacrity and diligence, where 
there is a dissent of minds and opinions. The zeal and 
quickness of performance will also perish where doubt is 
entertained whether to do what we are commanded be ex- 
pedient or not. That wellknown blind simplicity of Obe- 
dience will perish, when we call into question within our- 
selves whether the precept be right or wrong.’’‘) 

‘Besides, I propose to you three things especially, which 
are of great aid toward the acquisition of the Obedience of 
judgment. 

The first is this that, as I have said in the beginning, 
you do not behold in the person of the Superior a man who 
is exposed to errors and miseries, but Christ himself, who 
is supreme wisdom, immense goodness, infinite love, who 
cannot be deceived nor would deceive you... . 

The second measure is that you should always studi- 
ously strive in your own minds to defend and in no wise 
disapprove what the Superior commands or thinks. 

The last way of submitting your judgment is even easier 
and surer, and, at the same time, also recommended by the 
holy Fathers; viz., to make it your established maxim that 


1) Praeterea, nisi haec Obedientia judicii existat, fieri non potest, ut 
vel consensus voluntatis, vel exsecutio talis sit, qualem esse oportet; na- 
tura enim ita comparatum est, ut animi nostri vires, quae appetitivae dicun- 
tur, sequantur apprehensivas; et nisi adhibita vi, voluntas, judicio re- 
pugnante, diu obtemperare non poterit. Quod si forte quis aliquo tempo- 
ris spatio obediat per communem illam apprehensionem, qua censetur, per- 
peram etiam praecipiendi parendum esse; certe id stabile ac fixum esse non 
potest: atque ita perseverantia deficit, vel saltem Obedientiae perfectio, 
quae in prompte et alacriter obediendo consistit: non enim ibi potest esse 
alacritas ac diligentia, ubi est animorum sententiarumque dissensio. Perit 
etiam exequendi studium et celeritas, cum ambigitur, expediat, necne, fa- 
cere quod jubemur: perit celebris illa Obedientiae caecae simplicitas, cum 
apud nos ipsos in quaestionem vocamus, rectene praecipiatur, an secus. — 
Epistola S. P. N. Ignatii de Virtute Obedientiae, Vol. II, p. 164a. 
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whatever the Superior prescribes, ts the precept and will of 
God himself; and even as you at once apply yourselves 
with your whole mind and assent to believe what the catholic 
faith teaches, thus with a certain dlınd impulse of the will, 
eager to obey, you should be moved without any enquiry 
whatever to perform whatever the Superior may say. ... 
Thus Abraham must be believed to have done when com- 
manded to sacrifice his son Isaac... . This manner of sub- 
mitting one’s own judgment and wethout any question sanc- 
tioning and praising within onesself whatever the Superior 
may command, is not only in practice among holy men, but 
should also be imitated by those who strive after perfect 
Obedience, in all things which are not connected with mani- 
fest sin.’’’) 


‘*But if perhaps you should meet with something not in 
agreement with the opinion of the Superior, and the matter 
would, after consulting the Lord in prayer, seem to require 
an explanation, you are not on that account denied the 
right of referring to the Superior. But in such case, lest 


1) Praeterea vobis tria nominatim propono, quae ad Obedientiam judicii 
comparandam multum juvant. 

Primum illud est, ut, quemadmodum initio dixi, non intueamini in 
persona Superioris hominem obnoxium erroribus atque miseriis, sed Chri- 
stum ipsum, qui est sapientia summa, bonitas immensa, charitas infinite, 
qui nec decipi potest, nec vus vult ipse decipere. .. . 

Altera est ratio, ut, quod Superior mandat vel sentit, defendere semper 
apud animos vestros studiose nitamini, improbare autem nequaquam.... 

Postrema subjiciendi judicii ratio est cum facilior tutiorque, tum etiam 
apud sanctos Patres in more positum; ut statuatis vobiscum ipsi, quidquid 
Superior praecipit, ipsius Dei praeceptum esse et voluntatem: atque ut ad 
ea credenda, quae Catholica fides proponit, toto animo assensuque vestro 
statim incumbitis; sic ad ea facienda, quaecumque Superior dixerit, caeco 
quodam impetu voluntatis parendi cupidae, sine ulla prorsus disquisitione 
feramini. Sic egisse credendus est Abraham, filium Isaac immolare jussus. ... 
Est igitur haec ratio subjiciendi proprii judicii, ac sine ulla quaestione san- 
ciendi et collaudandi apud se, quodcumque Superior jusserit, non solum 
sanctis viris usitata, sed etiam perfectae Obedientiae studiosis imitanda 
omnibus in rebus, quae cum peccato manifesto conjunctae non sunt. — Ep. 
Ign. de Virt. Obed. Vol. II, p. 16S. 
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your self-love deceive you and your judgment, this caution 
should be added, that you be altogether of equal mind both 
before and after consultation, not only as to undertaking or 
setting aside the matter under consideration, but also to 
approve and consider more eminently right whatever may 
seem good to the Superior.’’!) 

‘“‘Let all be persuaded that strength of mind and a brave 
spirit is required, that we conquer ourselves in difficult mat- 
ters, but that frequent contradictions, meddling and other 
endeavors, which will sometimes intervene, denote great 
imperfection and are far from that simplicity, promptness, 
alacrity, and other conditions, which this virtue [of obedi- 
ence] requires and which our Constitutions make plain by 
the example of a stick and a dead body: not with a view of 
prohibiting what the said Constitution and the Epistle [of 
Ignatius] permit, that matters may be submitted to the 
Superior, that is, in such a manner, that, after previous 
prayer, and with unbiased mind, as there prescribed, it be 
done only in this wise, that it may amount to nothing more 
than a representation, i. e., placing the matter before the 
eyes of the Superior, leaving to him the whole care of the 
matter thus proposed; but inasmuch as the other mode of 
procedure which we have mentioned is not to expound, but 
to exact, with a manner of force, compliance with his will, 
and by concealed mines to secure the fulfillment of his will. 

Let the Superiors use a mild and paternal way of com- 
manding, and concede to their subordinates free and legiti- 
mate time for recourse to prayer; let them reduce difficulties 
and yield in some circumstances. But as to the substance of 


1) Nec tamen idcirco vetamini, si quid forte vobis occurrat a Superioris 
sententia diversum, idque vobis (consulto suppliciter Domino) exponendum 
videatur, quo minus id ad Superiorem referre possitis. Verum in hac re, ne 
vos amor vestri, judiciumque decipiat, illa cautio est adhibenda, ut animo 
sitis et ante et post relationem aequissimo, non solum quod pertinet ad eam 
rem, de qua agitur, vel suscipiendam, vel deponendam; sed etiam appro- 
bendum, rectiusque putandum quidquid Superiori placuerit. — Ep. Ignat. 
de Virt. Obed. Vol. II, p. 165 aq. 
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the matter, let them strenuously insist that the subjects con- 
quer themselves, and that dy all means, what is conducive 
to the greater glory of God and the welfare of the inferiors 
be performed.’’‘) 

‘“‘Let them, furthermore, admonish them that to resist 
and for any length of time fo refuse obedience ts grave sin, 
and that in the Society they must not wait for precepts 
where even a sign of the will indicated should be sufficient. 
They should persuade themselves that, after having con- 
quered themselves, they shall be the more cheerful, not only 
because of the peace of conscience, but also for the frit 
which with great merit they shall receive from the victory.’’?) 

‘“The Superiors should understand that, if they do not 
restrain the defects of their men in this respect, they do 
great harm, not only totheir subjects, but also to the Society. 
In the former the virtue and merit of obedience is diminished, 


1) Hoc persuasum habeant omnes, animi robore, ac virtute opus esse, 
ut ipsi, nos vincamus in rebus arduis: crebras autem contradictiones, pro- 
curationes, ceterosque conatus, qui nonnunquam interponuntur, magnam 
imperfectionem denotare; proculque ab ea simplicitate, promtitudine, ala- 
critate, reliquisque conditionibus abesse, quas virtus haec requirit, et quas 
Constitutiones nostrae, baculi cadaverisque exemplo, declarant: non quo 
interdicatur id, quod eadem Constitutio et Epistola permittunt, ut Supe- 
riori proponantur; ita nimirum, ut praemissa oratione, et cum indifferen- 
tia, quae ibidem praescribitur, eo denique modo id fiat, ut vere nihil aliud sit, 
quam repraesentare, hoc est, ob oculos Superioris ponere, totam ei curam 
rei expositae relinquendo; sed quoniam alter ille agendi modus, quem dixi- 
mus, non est exponere, sed vi quadam extorquere, voluntati suae obsequi, 
occultisque cuniculis peragere, ut id demum fiat, quod ipse velit. 

Superiores suavi ac paterna imperandi ratione utentes, liberum et legiti- 
mum ad orationem recurrendi tempus subditis concedant: leniant ipsi difh- 
cultates, et in circumstantiis aliquibus condescendant. Quod ad rem vero 
ipsam, fortiter adnitantur, ut subditi se ipsos vincant, fiatque id omnino, 
quod ad majorem DxI gloriam, inferiorumque bonum conducit. — Instructio 
de spiritu ad Superiores, Cap. IV. De Obedientia. Vol. II, p. 296a. 

2) Admoneant praeterea, repugnando diutiusque renitendo, graviter 
peccari: nec expectari in Societate praecepta debere, ubi satis esse debeat 
signum ipsum indicatae voluntatis. Ut sibi persuadeant, se, postquam se 
ipsos vicerint, tanto laetiores fore, tum ob quietem conscientiae, tum ob 
fructum ipsum, quem magno cum merito ex victoria capturi sunt. —In- 
structio de spiritu ad Superiores, cap. IV, de Obedientia; Vol. II, p. 296b. 
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and they grow from day to day less available and less man- 
ageable, just as is commonly the case with shy horses, which, 
unless they be urged with goads, are frightened more and 
more by everything and keep on backing.’’?) 

The sum and substance of all that is authoritatively 
said in these extracts is this. The Jesuit is bound by a vow 
of Obedience to violate which is sin. Obedience must be 
perfect; and perfect obedience is not only to do what the 
Superior requires, but also to will what the Superior wills 
and to approve what the Superior approves. To set one’s 
judgment against the judgment of a Superior is disobedi- 
ence, is sin. Scruples of conscience must be overcome by 
acquiescence in the will of the Superior. Of course, mani- 
fest sin must not be enjoined; but as the inferior must not 
set his own judgment against that of the Superior, and the 
Superior’s judgment is conclusive, it would be sinful pre- 
sumption in an inferior to maintain that what the Superior 
approves and demands is not right and good, but sin. The 
purpose of referring a doubtful case to the Superior must 
not be to change the Superior’s mind and judgment, but 
to be convinced of the propriety of that judgment, and the 
Superior, though he may yield in minor considerations, must 
not encourage remonstrances, but insist upon compliance 
with his demands as to essentials. The perfection of Obe- 
dience is blind submission of will and judgment, after the 
model of a dead body or an old man’s stick, and every 
residue of conscientious reluctance must be suppressed or 
set aside by the consideration that the Superior is the vice- 
gerent of God! 


1) Intelligant Superiores se, cum suorum in hac parte defectus non 
cohibent, plurimum damni adferre tum subditis ipsis, tum etiam Societati. 
In illis siquidem minuitur virtus meritum obedientiae, minusque in dies 
apti et minus tractabiles efficiuntur; non aliter quam equis meticulosis ac- 
cidere solet, qui nisi stimulis incitentur, gravius semper ex omni re concu- 
tiuntur, et longius retrocedunt.— Instr. de spir. ad Super. Cap. IV, de 
Obed. Vol. II, p. 297 a. 
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In view of all this, two things are out of question. The 
one is that an organization constituted as the Order of Jesuits 
is, a society of picked men trained to obedience as above 
described, and governed by men of eminent talents, untiring 
energy and fixedness of purpose, must prove an eminently 
efficient agent wherever it is permitted to exert itself. But 
what is equally certain is this that the efficiency of this re- 
markable society, wherever it becomes a factor in the moral, 
religious, and political life of a nation, will prove a blight 
upon all true morality, a detriment to all true religion, and 
a damage to political prosperity, as far as its baneful influ- 
ence may reach. No wonder that government after govern- 
ment declared against the Order, until even a Roman pon- 
tiff yielded to the pressure brought to bear on him, and 
Clement XIV ruled the Society out of /ega/ existence. And 
no wonder that the bull Domznus ac Redemptor was not the 
last word spoken ex cathedra concerning the sons of Loyola, 
but that a later Pope, by his bull Sollcttudo omnium, re- 
called to a new era of efficient service the brotherhood which 
has done more than any other factor toward the universal 
recognition of papal infallibility. A. G. 
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Vractical Theology. 


MEDICINA PASTORALIS. 
(Continued.) 
B. Special Pathology. 


The material nature of man, or the human body, is an 
organism, in which the various parts are joined together 
according to a certain plan, in certain organic relations to 
each other and to the whole organism. In a sound body, 
each of the several parts of the organism occupies its proper 
place, maintains its proper structure, performs its proper 
functions, and contributes its proper share to the well-being 
of the rest of the parts and of the whole organism. On the 
other hand, an abnormal condition of a part of the organism 
is an ailment not only of that part, but, in a way and meas-, 
ure, also of the organism. Thus, a disease located in the 
nervous, circulatory, respiratory, or alimentary system is a 
disease of the body as a whole, and may debilitate, pros- 
trate, and eventually kill, the entire body. 

The soul, too, is a unit, which, though not composed 
of parts, as the material body, is endowed with various ca- 
pacities, or capable of various functions, each of which is 
distinct in itself and must not be confounded with other 
functions, but each of which is a function of the same soul 
as of a definite and, in its normal state, normally constituted 
individual. And the soul is also liable to abnormal states 
and conditions, derangements of various kinds, which, 
though they are ailments of the same soul, must not be 
confounded with one another. It is the same soul that per- 
ceives, remembers, imagines, thinks, reasons, wills, has 
affections of various kinds; and yet memory, understand- 
ing, and willare by no means the same. To take dyspepsia 
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for heart disease, a diseased liver for pulmonary phthysis, 
a tumor for pregnancy, or vice versa, are mistakes in med- 
ical practice; and to consider the will at fault where in fact 
the understanding claims first attention, or vice versa, is 
just as truly a mistake in pastoral practice. 

But while body and soul are two distinct entities, each 
having its peculiar nature and constitution, the two are in 
the living human person so intimately united that the one 
is never independent of the other. There exists between 
the two a reciprocity of influences which should be taken 
into account both by the physician and the pastor. The 
blush of shame, the pallor of fear and anger, the accelerated 
pulse and palpitation of the heart due to mental excitement, 
are physical processes, while the mental states which cause 
them are psychical in their nature; and, again, abnormities 
of the mind, hallucinations, mono-mania of various types, 
even conscientious scruples and religious fanaticism, may 
be superinduced by nervous irritation or derangement, and, 
in such cases, may yield to proper medical treatment where 
arguments, demonstration, and remonstrance would prove 
of no avail or even make matters worse. Certain stages of 
physical development are accompanied by or bring on ag- 
gravations of certain sinful propensities of the soul, volup- 
tuousness, pride, mistrust, avarice, contentiousness. Dis- 
turbed or abnormal marital relations may be at the bottom 
of sporadic or habitual inebriety, slothfulness, or other im- 
moral complications. A sin which is manifest, and which 
the sinner may freely admit but refuse to abate or redress, 
is in not a few cases grafted upon another sin, perhaps of a 
different category, carefully concealed by the sinner himself 
and others directly or indirectly interested. Thus a crimi- 
nal has been known to bring about a sinful divorce from his 
wife in order to marry an accomplice and thereby shut out 
her testimony against him. The love of money or the love 
of sway has brought on the sin of apostasy before and after 
Henry of Navarre. The Lord’s supper has been avoided 
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because of an unwillingness to unburden the conscience 
from a hidden or open sin. Personal enmity against a fel- 
low member of the church has kept men and women and 
entire families away from public worship and the use of the 
means of grace. 

All this goes to show that a mere catalogue of spiritual 
ailments with the principal symptoms of each would be of 
little use in the hands of a pastoral practitioner. The pas- 
tor’s patient is not a defective machine in need of repair, 
but a human person, and must be treated as such, as that 
individual person peculiarly constituted, conditioned, asso- 
ciated, environed, embarrassed, encumbered, etc., etc. 

Again, however, the pastor should beware of going into 
practice as a “‘specialist.’’ He is to take heed unto all the 
fock.‘) The medical specialist is rarely a desirable family 
physician, and the pastoral specialist is apt to neglect the 
many in taking care of a few, or to pay attention to one sin 
or class of sins and to lose sight of others. It will not do 
to fight the sin of promiscuous dancing and allow the slan- 
dering tongue, the neglect of public worship and holy com- 
munion, strife and enmity between individuals and families, 
avarice, dishonest dealing, and usurious practices, neglect 
of parental and filial duties, and other sins, to go unchecked 
and even unnoticed. 

We have deemed it expedient to premise what has been 
hitherto said in this chapter in order to forestall misconstruc- 
tion or misapplication of what we are now ready to present 
to the reader. 

While the number and variety of physical ailments to 
which mankind is exposed is illimitable and truly appalling, 
the various diseases which make up the great bulk of a 
physician’s practice are, generally, comparatively few, and 
even these are largely inclined to be gregarious, occurring 
in numbers of cases at certain seasons or in certain neigh. 


1) Acts 20, 28. 31. 
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borhoods. At the same time, most of these diseases are so 
clearly characterized that, especially in the absence of com- 
plications, the experienced physician recognizes them at. 
first sight, or from a few symptoms mentioned by the mes- 
senger by whom he was called, and he may even have been 
looking out for them before they came. The same may 
generally be said of pastoral practice. Here, too, the cases 
of frequent occurrence are covered by a-comparatively small 
catalogue of spiritual ailments, of sins which have either 
been known the world over in all ages, or have sprung up 
and become endemic among modern civilized nations. Their 
number is so sinall, that there is no need of classification, 
and we may at once specify them, observing, of course, a 
certain order of arrangement. And as sin is the transgres- 
sion of or deviation from the law or any commandment of 
the law, we prefer the order laid down in the decalogue as 
we have it in the catechism. 

1. IDOLATROUS WORSHIP. This sin is by no means 
found only among pagan tribes, in Buddhist temples and 
Mohaninedan mosques; it is deplorably frequent among 
such as deem themselves Christians. And here, again, we 
do not refer chiefly to Mariolatry and religious rites per- 
formed before images of apostles and martyrs, the idolatrous 
abuse of dead men’s bones or other relics, or of the conse- 
crated host. False gods are not only carved in wood, or 
dug out of the ground, or shut up in a monstrance; they 
may also be the creations of the human mind or imagination. 
The masonic Architect of the Universe, or the Supreme 
Being of other Lodges, is as really and truly a man-made 
god as any idol of wood or stone or any fetish or totem of 
a savage. The true Architect of the Universe, the Maker 
of heaven and earth, and the only Supreme Being is the 
Triune God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and he who worships and adores a god whom the Jew and 
others who deny the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth are 
also permitted and willing to adore and worship, and 
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every one who joins in or countenances such worship, 
is an idolater, no matter what name he may apply to 
the creation of his mind or another man’s imagination. 
For whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father.) and all men should honor the Son, EVEN AS 
they honor the Father?) The Chaplain of a lodge which 
performs such worship, when he pronounces prayer to the 
common object of adoration for such as confess and such as 
deny the divine Sonship of Jesus, acts as a priest to an idol; 
and when he reads selections from the Bible and applies 
the names of God occurring in the sacred texts to the god 
of the Lodge, he carries that false god into the very sanc- 
tuary of holy Scripture and sets up the idol of the Lodge in 
place of the God of Abraham, the Holy One of Israel, and 
Jesus Christ, the true God, who has said: / am that I am;?*) 
Lam the first, and I am the last; and bestdes me there ts 
no God:') and I will not give my glory unto another.’) 
The very names of ‘Architect of the Universe’’ and ‘‘Su- 
preme Being,’’ etc., as applied to that false god, are sacri- 
legious falsehoods; for a god who is not the Triune God is 
not the Maker of heaven and earth, is not a Supreme Being, 
is, in fact, no being at all, but a fiction, existing nowhere 
at all. But what a hospital has this sin alone made of the 
church in our day! It is true, many of those who worship 
in the lodge worship nowhere else. The religion of the 
lodge is just what they want, and when Masonry first be- 
came prominent it was looked upon as an institution for 
men who had laid aside the old faith and the doctrine of 
the Christian catechism and emancipated themselves from 
the church; and to-day, if Christians would but ask them- 
selves honestly whether a god adored by certain members 
of the Order can be the Lord Jesus Christ, their conscience 
would say, ‘‘Impossible!’’ That even Christian ministers 
are found in these societies is an offense which has misled 


1) 1 John 2, 23. 2) John 5, 23. 3) Exod. 3, 14. 
4) Is. 44, 6. 5) Is. 48, 11. 
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many, but is no real argument against our position; for 
why should not a minister who would worship with a Uni- 
tarian and a Jewish rabbi outside of the lodge worship with 
the same persons or the like of them z» the lodge? The 
sin is in both cases essentially the same, a denial of the 
true God and of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

This sin is generally complicated with certain real or 
putative material interests, in the absence of which a Chris- 
tian would never think of such idolatrous foolishness as 
lodge worship. It is chiefly by the insurance feature con- 
nected with most of the Societies, itself also immoral in its 
nature, that men are drawn into the Lodges and still more 
powerfully held there after they have been members and 
borne the expenses of membership for years. In other 
cases, political, professional or other temporal advantages 
are sought by uniting with these societies. Owing to these 
complications, the prognosis is, in many cases, unfavor- 
able. Yet, with proper and patient treatment, highly grati- 
fying results have been obtained. On the other hand, where 
the evil is allowed to spread, its ruinous effects will sooner 
or later appear in individuals and entire congregations. 

2. Apostasy. ‘This sin is of far more frequent occur- 
rency in our time and country than it was in earlier days 
and in other countries, owing to the religious indifferentism 
which has insinuated itself into the present generation and 
has been fostered and promoted by the multitude of sects 
which have sprung up and are from year to year growing 
more numerous under the free institutions of this country. 
Our public schools furnish, and should furnish, a purely 
secular education. The religious instruction imparted in 
the Sunday schools, meager as it is in every respect, is 
least of all calculated to afford thorough indoctrination along 
confessional lines. Doctrinal sermons are comparatively few 
in American pulpits, while inter-denominational pulpit- and 
altar-fellowship is common, and diversity of doctrine is 
generally looked upon as no barrier to fraternal relations 
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and ecclesiastical co-operation. Letters of dismissal to. 
churches of other denominations are granted to pastors and 
laymen and accepted beyond the line as a matter of course. 
With all these influences round about them and these 
examples daily before their eyes, many who were differently 
trained have learned to look upon the transition from the 
Lutheran to another church, not as the sin of apostasy, 
but as a matter of expediency and of legitimate accommo- 
dation to circumstances. Marriage with a person differently 
connected, the absence of a Lutheran church in the place 
or neighborhood, a preference of language, business inter- 
ests, personal friendships, are among the causes of apostasy. 

As the pastor’s official relation to the apostate termi- 
nates when the latter’s connection with another church and 
its minister is consummated, early pastoral interposition is 
called for when circumstances or symptoms point toward 
danger of apostasy. 

3. NEGLECT OF THE PROPER USE OF THE MEANS OF 
GRACE. ‘To despise the word of God and the sacraments 
is the neglect not only of a Christian duty,!) but also of a 
condition of our spiritual life and vigor and growth; it isa 
manner of spiritual suicide.”) Though God is able to sustain 
our physical life without material food, yet he who would 
persistently abstain from taking nourishment would violate 
the commandment which says, 7hou shalt not kill. So God 
has ordained that the spiritual man should live and grow on 
the bread of life stored in the Scriptures and dispensed by 
the stewards in the household of God, and by the sacra- 
ments instituted for our salvation, and we have no divine 
promise that our spiritual life shall be sustained without 
the means of grace. Persistent abstinence from the use of 
these means is either a token of or sure to bring on spiritual 


1) John 8, 47. Col. 3, 16. Eccl. 5, 1. Hebr. 10, 25. Luke 10, 16. 
Luke 16, 29. 1 Cor. 11, 24 f. 

2) Luke 16, 28—31. James 1, 21. Luke 11, 28. 1 Pet. 2, 2. Mark 
16, 15. 16. 1 Tim. 4, 16. 
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death. Hence, if there are any ailments which should claim 
a pastor’s attention, this is certainly one of them. Whena. 
member of a Christian congregation, in fair physical health, 
rarely appears in public worship, and seldom or never at 
the Lord’s table, this should invariably be looked upon as 
a cause of serious alarm. A congregation in which this 
evil has begun to spread is undergoing a process of spiritual 
decadence; and as the spiritual energies languish and the 
very means whereby the spirit should be ever anew invig- 
orated and equipped for individual and united efforts to sub- 
due the flesh are set aside, the flesh will unfailingly assert 
itself in works of the flesh. This evil, too, will often be 
found in complication with or based upon other sins, such 
as personal enmities, avarice, general worldly-mindedness, 
evil associations, etc. 

The practice of unduly procrastinating the baptism of 
infants is also a species of this evil and should be dealt with 
as such. 

The prognosis is favorable in the earlier stages, before 
the patient has contracted the habit of denying himself the 
proper measure of spiritual nourishment. Hence young 
people after confirmation, young couples during their early 
married life, mothers with increasing families, business 
men who experience either reverses or marked success in 
business, should be kept under special surveillance, and 
every case of incipient neglect of attendance upon public 
worship or at the Lord’s table should call forth prompt and 
energetic pastoral action. 

4. NEGLECT OF PARENTAL DUTIES. This is an evil 
which has caused and continually causes the loss of many 
souls. It is the duty of parents to bring up their children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,') and he who 
refuses to provide for his own, and especially those of his 
own house, is worse than an infidel.) Parents should in- 
struct their children or have them instructed in the pure 


— eee 


1) Eph. 6, 4. 2) 1 Tim. 5, 8. 
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doctrine of the Christian faith; they should train them to 
-obedience and filial reverence, to chastity, honesty, in- 
dustry, and truthfulness, they should do what may be in 
their power to make them useful members of the church 
and of human society, able to earn an honest livelihood for 
themselves and those who may be dependent upon them. 
They should devote to them thefr parental care also after 
they have ripened into manhood and womanhood, especially 
by way of counsel and admonition of which they may be in 
need. ‘They should intercede for them in prayer at the 
throne of God. Let no one object, the performance of 
these duties is every parent’s own affair, and the pastor has 
no business in another man’s family circle. Most certainly 
the performance of parental duties is the parent’s business; 
but it is God who has made it that, who has enjoyned those 
duties, and to neglect them is sz, and their persistent and 
wilful neglect is mortal sin and may result in the eternal 
death of both parent and children; and to do what he can 
to prevent this and to save the souls of parents and chil- 
dren is the pastor’s business, for God has made it so. The 
pastor should take heed to all the flock;!) he should not 
suffer the lambs to be neglected, even by their parents, 
in what is necessary for the spiritual welfare and safety. 
Hence, when parents, while unable or unwilling to instruct 
them or have them instructed at home, refuse to commit 
them to a Christian school provided for the children of the 
church, and thus withhold from them the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, there is double cause for pastoral 
action, the sin of the parents and the danger and damage 
to the children. Again, when children, after confirmation 
and while yet under the paternal roof, give offense by un- 
christian conduct, it 1s proper that the parents should be 
held responsible until they have shown that they have done 
what they could to keep their children within the bounds 
of godliness and Christian propriety. There was a deep 





1) Acts 20, 28. 
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significance in the statute according to which an incontinent 
daughter was to be stoned at the door of her father’s house ;)) 
and Eli, the priest, though he had made a feeble effort to 
correct his sons,?) stands censured to this day, because his 
sons made themselves vile, and he restrained them not.*) 
It is doubtless with a view of enhancing a pastor’s efficiency 
in the performance of his duty in such cases, that St. Paul, 
when he enumerates the qualifications for the ministry, says 
that a bishop should be oze that ruleth well hts own house, 
having his children in subjection with all gravtty.®) 


5. INEBRIETY. More men are drowned in the cup than 
in the sea, and the vice of drunkenness, when it has once 
taken hold of its victim, puts those whose duty it is to fight 
it at fearful odds. The evil is often discovered by the pastor 
only after it has already run a long-continued course and 
gone far in wrecking both body and soul. Efforts to oust 
the enemy may only drive him under cover, and the drink 
devil is one of those unclean spirits that, having gone out 
of a man, will return into the house whence they came 
out and, taking with them seven other spirits of greater 
wickedness, will make the last state of that man worse than 
the first.*) 

There are various types of the drunkard. The saloon 
sot, who goes to the tap-house to fill up with beer or whis- 
key, and comes home between two companions unconscious 
or with just enough control of himself to beat his wife and 
break the furniture, is but one species. ‘Then there is the 
habitual tippler who flies to the bottle from his couch and 
is actually under the influence of liquor until he retires to 
his couch. ‘There is the laboring man whose brain is fud- 
dled every day as he runs a third part or more of his earn- 
ings through the wandering beer bucket. There is the 
farmer who never would find his way home from town on 


1) Deut. 22, 21. 2) 1 Sam. 2, 23. 24. 3) 1 Sam. 3, 12—14. 
4) 1 Tim. 3, 4. 5) Matt. 12, 4345. 
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market days but for the instinct of his horses. There is 
the professional man who keeps his liquor case in his library 
and whose physician has warned him time and again of the 
dangers of alcoholism. All these habitual drinkers have en- 
tered upon their course by occasional excesses, or have drifted 
into the habit of over-indulgence in strong drink by gradu- 
ally increasing the frequency and quantity of their potations 
until what had been an occasional stimulant has become a 
regular intoxicant. And as most of these cases come under 
the pastor’s observation when they have reached a highly 
aggravated stage, the prognosis is, generally, very unfavor- 
able, especially since this vice tends to undermine and honey- 
comb the moral as well as the physical constitution of its 
victims. The drunkard may be led to understand that he 
is ruining his body and soul; but in spite of his tearful reso- 
lutions and solemn promises, of pastoral and fraternal ad- 
monitions and the entreaties of those who are nearest and 
dearest to his heart, he will continue in his evil downward 
course, and even temporary reformation is apt to be fol- 
lowed by relapses prompted by internal cravings or by evil 
influences from without. 

6. FETICIDE. Though this is largely a hidden sin, it is, 
especially in the more distressing cases, when the mother’s 
life is also threatened in consequence of the destruction of 
fetal life, more frequently than it was a generation ago 
forced upon the pastor’s attention. The nefarious modes 
of interference with the course of nature for the restriction 
or limitation of offsprings are in our day so extensively 
practiced, that in many circles, especially among what is 
called the better class of people, comparatively few married 
couples are exempt from the charge of wilful destruction or 
suppression of human life in its incipient stages. Of course, 
there are cases of reduced fecundity and even of barrenness 
to-day, where maternity is longed and prayed for, and the 
pastor should beware of unjust suspicion. But these cases 
are exceptional. The divine blessing pronounced in Para- 
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dise, Be fruitful and multiply"), has not been revoked, 
and the prevalent three-children-system is being maintained 
by multitudes of sins against nature and the commandments 
of God. Many young girls nowadays are more thoroughly 
posted on ways and means of preventing maternity than 
many physicians, and when the measures resorted to have 
failed, the conscientious doctor, who refuses to yield to the 
importunities of wives unwilling to be mothers may see his 
remonstrances against the sin and danger of abortion an- 
swered by renewed entreaties, or by a burst of indignation 
and the determined announcement that help would be sought 
and found elsewhere. But while the evil is so widespread 
that it has led many to put down a blessing as a curse, and 
what should be an honor is very generally looked upon as 
a disgrace, the sinful practices touched upon in this section 
are of such a nature as to render special pastoral treatment 
of the evil extremely difficult and in most cases impossible. 

7. RESCISSION OF VALID BETROTHAL. A valid be- 
trothal, the lawful and unconditional mutual consent of a 
marriageable man and a marriageable woman to be husband 
and wife, makes the parties to such compact essentially hus- 
band and wife before God,”) though the state, prescribing 
certain forms and evidences of marriage, does not recognize 
them as such. The dissolution of such espousals is, there- 
fore, admissible only for the cause which justifies the disso- 
lution of marriage,*) not for any other cause nor by mutual 
consent,‘) and the abandonment of one party by the other 
is desertion from the bond of matrimony.*) That such is 
the nature and obligation of valid espousals has largely been 
forgotten even among Christians, although even the secu- 
lar law recognizes the maxim that consensus, non concubt- 
tus, facit matrimonium. To break off an engagement, es- 
pecially when the parties have agreed to separate and rings 


1) Gen. 1, 27. 28. 2) Gen. 29, 21. Matt. 1, 18—20. 
3) Matt. 19, 9. 4) Gen. 2, 24. Matt. 19, 5. 6. 
5) 1 Cor. 7, 10. 15. 
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and presents have been returned, is looked upon as quite 
legitimate and in many cases as wise and expedient. The 
argument that those who cannot agree had better separate, 
is, of course, no argument to the point at all, since it would 
serve as well to justify separation after the consummation 
of marriage, and it is, in fact, already quite frequently em- 
ployed in supposed justification of divorce under the ‘‘om- 
nibus’’ clause. That those who cannot agree had better not 
unite, is very true. But when they have once united in 
what is essentially wedlock, 1. e., by valid betrothal, con- 
siderations of expediency can no longer prevail over the 
divine injunction, What God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.) ‘The frequency of these separations is 
largely the outcome of the irreverent and frivolous frame 
of mind which often tumbles young people into a relation 
which should be entered into only after mature and prayer- 
ful deliberation and with the full understanding that the 
step which is thus taken can never be retraced. 

While, however, the divine law which governs these 
cases is very clear and admits of no suspension or relaxa- 
tion, it is frequently a matter of no little difficulty to 
ascertain the circumstances of the case to be adjudicated, 
and to determine whether it comes under the rule which 
prohibits the putting asunder of what God has joined to- 
gether. Where duress or fraud has brought about the 
mere semblance of consent, or where lineal consanguinity 
or pre-existing marriage or absolutely precluded valid es- 
pousals, God has not joined the parties together in matri- 
monial bonds. In many cases where the existence of valid 
betrothal is fully established, a careful investigation will 
reveal the fact that the separation of the betrothed is insti- 
gated by third parties, or due to ignorance of the real sig- 
nificance of the nature of the compact of betrothal and the 
state superinduced thereby, and in these cases, timely and 


1) Matt. 19, 6. 
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well conducted endeavors to bring about a reconciliation 
have proved successful even under adverse circumstances. 
The cases are aggravated when, after the separation, one 
of the parties has entered into a new compact with a third 
party. This new engagement is, of course, void ad znıtio, 
if the first engagement was valid, and also in these cases 
the deserted party must beware of consenting to the un- 
godly separation, but do what is in his or her power to 
bring about a reconciliation and a restoration of the proper 
relation between those whom God has once joined together. 
And if the deserter has been prevailed upon by fraternal or 
pastoral admonition to return to duty, and the deserted 
party refuses to condone and to receive the penitent sinner, 
then such refusal constitutes desertion and the originally 
innocent party now becomes the guilty party of a new case 
and must be dealt with accordingly. 

8. DESERTION AFTER CONSUMMATION OF MARRIAGE. 
Most of what has been said in the previous section applies 
also here. The evil occurs in many forms. ‘Thus, the 
procurement of a judicial divorce for a cause which can- 
not by divine right justify a permanent separation is a 
species of desertion, the party procuring the divorce being 
the deserter. The innocent party refusing to receive the 
penitent guilty party in turn becomes the guilty party of a 
new case of which the guilty party of the former case 1s 
now the innocent party. When the parties have agreed to 
separate and to cease to be husband and wife, they are both 
guilty and must be led to understand that their agreement 
was sinful and has no validity, since ‘‘a pact to perform an 
unlawful act is void’’ everywhere. The cases of desertion 
are often complicated in such a way as to render an adjust- 
ment extremely difficult. The causes of the separation often 
lie where they are least sought for, and until they are found 
and removed or neutralized, all efforts to bring about a 
reconciliation remain fruitless. The disturbances are some- 
times of so delicate a nature, that only a person who has 
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the full confidence of the parties can mediate between them. 
In such cases the pastor often labors under the same disad- 
vantage as the physician from whom the history of a case 
is being withheld. In other instances, the causes of the 
matrimonial trouble are before everybody’s eyes, even get- 
ting into the newspapers and the police records, drunken- 
ness and abusiveness on the part of the husband, coldness 
and neglect of duty toward her husband and coquetry and 
flirtation with other men on the part of the wife. In still 
other cases, certain types of mental derangement on a 
sexual basis are at the bottom of the trouble, causing 
groundless jealousy or conduct apt to create suspicion of 
unfaithfulness. In these cases, the medical treatment of 
the diseased party and the pastoral care of the same party 
or of both parties must go together. 

While desertion, the permanent withdrawal from con- 
nubial cohabitation in the absence of sufficient cause of 
divorce, is under all circumstances a sinful disruption of 
the bond of marriage, there may be circumstances which 
will justify a temporary separation in a given case. Where 
the state or conduct of the one party is such as to need- 
lessly or wrongfully endanger the life and limb of the other 
party, the party thus threatened is entitled to protection, if 
necessary, also by temporary separation, either by the re- 
moval of the menacing party, or by the withdrawal of the 
party menaced during cohabitation with the other, always, 
however, with the understanding that such separation must 
not be tantamount to the cessation of marriage, but that 
the parties thus separated remain husband and wife, again 
to cohabit when the cause of the temporary separation shall 
have been removed. 

9. MARRIAGE WITHIN PROHIBITED DEGREES. These 
unions are either incestuous, as those in the direct ascend- 
ing or descending line of consanguinity, or not incestuous, 
as those in the second degree of collateral consanguinity or 


affinity. Incestuous unions never constitute marriage and 
23 
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must be dissolved. Marriages within prohibited degrees, 
but not incestuous, should not be contracted, but when con- 
summated must not be dissolved. Marriages of this class 
are those between uncle and niece,!) aunt and nephew,” 
with a deceased brother’s wife,*) with a deceased wife’s 
daughter,*) with a deceased wife’s sister.) The pastor will 
not solemnize such marriages, but do what is in his power 
to lead the parties contemplating such unions to understand 
that their will in this matter is not in accordance with the 
expressed will of God. The earlier this is done, the better, 
and the pastor who has reason to fear that a member of his 
flock may be in danger of committing himself in this direc- 
tion will do well to interpose his timely warning before re- 
lations have sprung up and matured which it would be very 
dificult to rescind. If, however, in spite of his endeavors 
to the contrary and, of course, without his official recog- 
nition and concurrence, a marriage of this description has 
been carried into effect, the pastor will not insist upon a 
separation of the parties thus united, but, recognizing as 
marriage what, according to Lev. 20, 20. 21, God himself 
did not refuse to recognize as such, though contracted 
against his divine will and injunction, the pastor, likewise, 
while still maintaining the ground he had occupied before 
the consummation of such marriage, will content himself 
with leading the parties to a penitent acknowledgement of 
the sin committed in entering into the state in which God 
will, under his pardoning grace, permit them to live as in 
his holy ordinance. 

10. ILL-GOTTEN GAIN. Under this head we would 
group together a class of sins widely prevalent in our day 
and recognized as sins by comparatively few, such as fraud- 
ulent methods in business, gambling in futures, lotteries, 
aleatory life insurance contracts, usurious investments, all 


1) Lev. 18, 14; 10, 20. 2) Lev. 18, 12. 13. 
3) Lev. 18, 6.16; 20, 21. 4) Lev. 18, 17. 
5) Lev. 18, 6. 
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of which are but so many endeavors to obtain profits not 
acquired by honest labor. And it is remarkable that many 
who bear and boast the Christian name fail or refuse to 
recognize as sinful and unworthy of a Christian what many 
who are not Christians, but in whom the natural sense of 
right and wrong still sufficiently asserts itself, most readily 
condemn as morally doubtful or objectionable in these prac- 
tices. But this is so far from being an argument precluding 
pastoral procedure against these sinful ways to ill-gotten 
gain, that it should rather serve as an incentive to most 
earnest and persistent effort on the part of every faithful 
pastor to combat these evils, which, if allowed to run their 
course, tend to stunt the growth of a Christian’s spiritual 
nature, benumb his conscience, chill the ardor of faith and 
charity, open the floodgates of worldly-mindedness, and 
gradually turn a congregation into a barren district when it 
should be a garden of God abounding in all manner of 
good works. 

11. BacKBITING. This is a sin which has not only 
blasted the good name of many a Christian man and woman, 
but disturbed the peace of entire families and congregations 
and caused disruptions which every amount of pastoral and 
fraternal intercession failed to heal. There are Christian 
circles in which this sin of feasting on scandal, of ventilat- 
ing the weaknesses of absent brethren and sisters from the 
pastor and his wife down to the little boys and girls at 
school, has grown to be a deep-rooted habit, a real passion 
which craves satisfaction. The scandal-monger looks for- 
ward to a meeting with others of his or her stripe with an 
impatient desire to get rid of a piece of news which prom- 
ises to create a sensation and raise the contributor to a sta- 
tion of importance proportionate to that of the person or 
persons implicated or to the gravity of the charge or charges 
laid at the absent brother’s or sister’s door. It is but nat- 
ural that for this and other reasons a tendency to magnify 
the faults and multiply the sins of their victims also be- 
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comes habitual with such talebearers, that idle rumors are 
given forth as reliable information, vague conjectures as 
established facts, that sinister motives are imputed to those 
who were prompted by the best intentions, that mitigating 
circumstances are ignored or concealed and aggravating 
circumstances supplied, that, in short, falsehoods are heaped 
upon falsehoods to appease one’s own and other people’s 
appetite for scandal. 

A congregation which is infested with this evil is ina 
highly deplorable condition. The pastor is sorely handi- 
capped in the performance of his duties. His sermons will 
be largely interpreted in the light of this or that man’s 
record, this or that woman’s score. He will be supposed 
to have referred to or hinted at things which were not in 
his mind or of which he was entirely ignorant. Efforts will 
be made to use the parsonage as the preferred dumping 
ground for a reeking garbage of evil reports; and woe to 
the pastor and the congregation if this policy succeeds! 
His pastoral visits will by many be welcomed chiefly or 
solely as opportunities for the confession of other people’s 
sins. An unguarded or even a very pertinent word spoken 
by him in the absence of witnesses may come back to him 
next day or after weeks and months as an ugly monster into 
which it has been disfigured under way. A general feeling 
of insecurity from evil tongues will beget a general feeling 
of distrust, and this will prove most detrimental to the 
pastor, whose position should be eminently one of confi- 
dence. Considering all this, we will understand that few 
sins, if any, are apt to be more destructive to the well- 
being of a congregation than these sins of the tongue, 
which are so often underrated and so difficult to subdue 
and to eradicate, that many pastors fail to give them due 
attention, and that others, after a vigorous fight, have aban- 
doned what they considered a hopeless case. A. G. 
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Charles Porterfield Krauth, DD., LL. D., etc. By Adolph 
Spaeth, D. D., LL. D., etc. In two volumes. Vol- 
ume l., 1823>—1859. New York. The Christian Lit- 
erature Company. 1898. xiii, 425 pages, with por- 
trait of Dr. Krauth. Price, $2.00. 


Biography is at the same time the most natural, the 
most instructive, and the most captivating species of his- 
torical composition. To describe the lives of eminent men 
is eo iso to write the better part of the history of the times 
in which they lived and labored. On the other hand, 
inasmuch as eminent men, while themselves, under God, 
the makers of history, are properly rated only as in a way 
and measure the children of their times, the writer of a 
biography, to do justice to his subject, must be familiar 
with the times which contributed to the making of the man 
whose life he would describe. 

Doctor Krauth was, doubtless, an eminent man, who 
by his word and his pen exerted an enduring influence upon 
the English-speaking part of the Lutheran church in 
America. And if ever a great man was very markedly a 
scion of the time in which he lived and grew, it was Charles 
Porterfield Krauth. And when the life of such a man has 
been written by a man who is himself a representative man 
and has had every opportunity to know whereof he writes, 
that biography is certainly a book worth having and reading 
and keeping for future reference. This a prior? estimate, 
which flitted through the reviewer’s mind when the book 
was first placed before him, was fully borne out by a perusal 
of its contents. Even to one who has read nearly all that 
had been previously published on and much that had been 
written by Dr. Krauth, this work furnishes many details of 
valuable historical information. To judge from the volume 
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before us, which chiefly deals with the making of the man, 
the second volume, which will presumably exhibit the more 
important part of his work in and for the church and other 
spheres of his usefulness, will be even more valuable to the 
student of history. We do not expect that these volumes 
will render future original research superfluous, but we do 
hold that for all future times this work will remain one of 
the chief sources of information to those who would acquaint 
themselves or others with the life and labors of Charles Por- 
terfield Krauth. Besides, the biographer has paid due at- 
tention to certain historical phenomena which were not 
strictly part and parcel of Dr. Krauth’s life and labor, but 
which served to call his energies into action or to place him 
in contrast with his contemporaries on the other side of the 
question. As a specimen we give the chapter on 


THE DEFINITE PLATFORM. 


After many years of continued agitation, the principal leaders of 
“American Lutheranism’’ at last issued their manifesto. The men 
who had constantly complained of the multitude and “'mass’’ of 
Lutheran symbols, quietly attempted to add another one to their 
“‘“unbearably large’’ number, without unmaking one of the existing 
historical standards. The men who had complained of the intoler- 
ance of those who limited the name of Lutherans to the loyal adher- 
ents of the historical Confessions of the Mother Church of the Refor- 
mation, undertook to un-lutheranize all those who were unwilling to 
join them in their mutilation of the Augsburg Confession. And worst 
of all, the men who prided themselves on their liberal, enlightened, 
honestly progressive standpoint, hesitated to come out manfully and 
openly, as the authors of what claimed to be the most important doc- 
ument for the American Lutheran Church. The new Confession came 
without a confessor. It appeared as an anonymous document, prov- 
ing by that very fact that the men who concocted it were not called 
by God to lead the Church on this Western Continent to a better, 
fuller, purer conception and statement of the faith of the Gospel, 
than that of the Fathers. 

In the early part of September, 1855, most of the leading minis- 
ters connected with the General Synod received, by mail, a small 
pamphlet of some forty pages, printed in Philadelphia, and bearing 
the title: ‘‘Definite Platform, doctrinal and disciplinarian, for Evan- 
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gelical Lutheran District Synods; constructed in accordance with 
the principles of the General Synod.’’ Concerning the authorship 
of the pamphlet, Dr. S. S. Schmucker, ten years after its appearance, 
wrote as follows: ‘‘Although my friend, Dr. Kurtz, and myself passed 
it in review together, and changed a few words, every sentence of 
the work I acknowledge to have been written by myself. None of 
our Western brethren had an opportunity to participate in its compo- 
sition, although they had aided in determining its principles. And 
although the subject was mentioned to a few in the East, none but 
the aforenamed two at all participated in the actual work.’’ (See 
Lutheran and Missionary, May 10, 1866.) It was prepared and pub- 
lished, according to its preface, by consultation and co-operation of 
ministers of different Eastern and Western Synods connected with 
the General Synod, at the special request of some Western Brethren, 
whose churches desire a more specific expression of the General 
Synod's doctrinal basis, being surrounded by German churches which 
profess the entire mass of former symbols. This ‘‘American Recen- 
sion of the Augsburg Confession,’’ which coolly undertook to alter 
and set aside that venerable document, the Magna Charta of Protes- 
tantism, asked for itself exemption from any future alteration or 
amendment, naively demanding that, ‘'for the sake of uniformity, 
any Synod adopting this platform should receive it entire, without 
alteration.’’ Never mind breaking the Augustana to pieces, only let 
the Definite Platform be zrzaltered in saecula saeculorum! The Plat- 
form charged the Augsburg Confession with the following errors, 
omitted in this American Recension: 1. The approval of the cere- 
monies of the Mass. 2. Private confession and absolution. 3. Denial 
of the divine obligation of the Christian Sabbath. 4. Baptismal re- 
generation. 5. The real presence of the Body and Blood of the Sav- 
iour in the Eucharist. Besides this direct charge of grave errors in 
the Augsburg Confession, and the open rejection of the Lutheran doc- 
trines of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, in the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Descensus ad Inferos is omitted, and in the Augustana the following 
articles are changed or mutilated: Articles I., II., V., VIII., IX., X., 
XI. (entirely omitted), XII., XVI., XVII., XVIII., XXI.; that is, 
twelve of the twenty-one doctrinal articles of the Confession. The 
seven Articles on Abuses (XXII. to XXVIII.) are all omitted. 

The reception with which this document met throughout the 
Church was, no doubt, a great disappointment to its author or 
authors. Of course there were some who were delighted with it, and 
a few Synods in the West even ventured to place themselves upon 
this Platform. 
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“It is the very thing we have long needed in our Church,’’ said 
one of the prominent Western leaders of American Lutheranism; “it 
will require every man to declare that he is for or against us, and 
will secure our American Lutheran Church against the insiduous 
efforts of the Old Lutherans to remodel her. A great many of those 
who have been leaning towards Old Lutheranism will, when the test 
is applied, go heartily with the Platform, and those who do not, will 
be obliged to let themselves be known to the people in their true 
theological character. And this is all we can desire. Our Church will 
prosper when thus fully known, no matter how much she may lose 
from the number of her past apparent adherents.’’ And, urging the 
adoption of the Platform also on the Eastern Synods, the same writer 
said: “If the New School brethren do not soon decide whether they 
will give the Church the positive form which it must take in this 
country ere long, the Old School will decide it for them by making 
all their Synods stand on the Unaltered Confession. I do not see 
what difficulty can be in the way. If those five dogmas rejected are 
errors at all they are very serious errors, and I do not see why there 
should be so great a desire to be associated with those who teach 
them. The difference between the Old School and the New School 
party is of such a nature that they cannot agree except by being 
silent, or separate. If we did not intend to push this matter through 
we should never have agitated it at all.’’ 

But the principal effect of the Definite Platform was to open the. 
eyes even of the indifferent and undecided ones, and to cause them 
to reflect and to realize the ultimate designs of the men at the helm 
of the General Synod. A storm of indignation burst against the per- 
petrators of this attack on the venerable Augustana. Many men who 
were before numbered with “‘American Lutheranism,’’ and whose 
full sympathy with the movement was confidently expected, had 
nothing but stern rebuke forit. The Evangelical Review condemned 
it in a short but strong article. ‘‘We trust,’’ it says, ‘‘that no Lu- 
theran Synod will be beguiled into the awful movement here so ab- 
ruptly yet so confidently proposed to them to revolutionize their 
whole previous history, and declare separation from the whole Lu- 
theran Church of the past, and all their brethren in the present who 
hold to the faith of the fathers, ‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints.’ ’' 

The severest blow, however, was the formal rejection of the Plat- 
form by the East Pennsylvania Synod, in its meeting at Lebanon, 
1855. At the motion of Rev. Dr. J. A. Brown, it was resolved, ‘‘that 
we hereby express our most unqualified disapprobation of this most 
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dangerous attempt to change the doctrinal basis and revolutionize 
the existing character of the Lutheran Churches now united in the 
General Synod, and that we hereby most solemnly warn our sister 
Synods against this dangerous proposition,’ etc. Well might the 
friends and patrons of the Platform be “‘amazed’’ at the action of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod. ‘‘Was there nobody there,’’ asks one of 
them, ‘‘to offer it to the Synod, that it was taken up in the way it 
was, as an anonymous pamphlet, for which nobody was willing to be 
responsible? Where were those brethren of the different Eastern 
Synods that were consulted, and who assisted in framing the Plat- 
form? I took it for granted that it would not come before our Syn- 
ods in that anonymous way without its being introduced by some 
brother who would at once be responsible for it, and who would ex- 
plain its history and its objects. I am amazed that there was not 
only nobody to do this, but nobody to vote against such resolutions 
of unqualified condemnation as those.’’ 

The strongest refutation of the Definite Platform was written by 
the Rev. Wm. J. Mann, D. D. It was entitled “‘A Plea for the Augs- 
burg Confession, in Answers to the Objections of the Definite Plat- 
form: An Address to All Ministers and Laymen of the Evangelical . 
Church of the United States, by W. J. Mann, pastor of St. Michael’s 
and Zion’s Churches, Philadelphia. ‘The truth shall make you free.’ 
—Jesus Christ. For the Lutheran Board of Publication. Philadel- 
phia. Lindsay and Backiston, 1856.’ The history of the origin of 
this little pamphlet of forty-seven pages is thus related by a member 
of the Publication Board itself. 

“One day, during a friendly colloquium, the conversation turned 
on the Definite Synodical Platform. This document had come to us 
anonymously, bearing no visible sign or mark to indicate its origin. 
Not to converse on a document so shrouded in mystery would be 
stranger than the document itself. At this fraternal colloquium Rev. 
Mr. Mann expressed his views on the Augsburg Confession. At the 
close of his remarks one of the Board, Rev. Mr. Hutter (Pastor of 
St. Matthew’s English Lutheran Church, Philadelphia), remarked: 
“What a pity we had not a stenographer in our midst, to take down 
the remarks of Brother Mann.’ Following up this merely incidental 
remark, Rev. Dr. Stork moved that Brother Mann be requested to 
write out and submit to the Board his remarks, which was agreed to. 
One week later, Rev. Mann brought the manuscript sheets of his little 
volume: they were read, and that brother himself proposed to issue 
the work on his own responsibility, without the imprint of the Board. 
From some of the views asserted by the writer several of the Board 
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openly dissented, and, to avoid their objections, a portion of the work 
was rewritten by the author. It was only then ordered to be printed.” 

The subsequent refusal of the Board to publish Prof. S. S. 
Schmucker’s reply to this plea, of course, brought upon them the 
indignation of the author of the Platform, and to put an end to the 
war of pens, the so-called ‘‘Pacific Overture,’’ was published in the 
Lutheran Observer, February 29, 1856, in which a number of promi- 
nent ministers ‘‘deprecate the further prosecution of this contro- 
versy, and hereby agree to unite and abide on the doctrinal basis of 
the General Synod, of absolute assent to the Word of God, as the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice, and fundamental agreement 
with the Augsburg Confession,’’ etc. H. L. Baugher, M. Jacobs, 
M. L. Stoever, F. A. Muehlenberg, Charles Philip Krauth were the 
men with whom this document originated. To these were added the 
names of E. W. Hutter, T. Stork, C. A. Hay, W. H. Lochmann, 
M. Valentine, B. Stadtler, J. A. Brown, and others. Dr. S. S. 
Schmucker, in a special card, gave his signature to it, but while he 
admitted that “its pledge involved the obligation of abstinence from 
the newspaper controversy,’’ he reserved unto himself the right of 
continuing the controversy by writing a reply to Dr. Mann’s Plea. 
No wonder that the ‘Pacific Overture’’ did not end the war, and 
many of the best and most conscientious men in the Church refused 
to sign it. 

Dr. H. I. Smith, in a letter to his friend Dr. Charles Philip Krauth, 
dated New York, February 27, 1856, very decidedly expressed his 
mind on this subject, as follows: 

I was very sorry to perceive that you and the other brethren at 
Gettysburg have been induced to sign the ‘'Pacific Overture.’’ I pre- 
sume but very few will follow your example: the brethren at Phila- 
delphia, at Easton, and at Allentown have refused. Not a soul here 
in New York is willing to touch it. I can very well see why you 
would be inclined to favor such a move, for I know your love of 
peace. But I can see no use in signing that overture: the compro- 
mise which it proposes cannot preserve the peace of the Church or 
prevent a disruption. S. has got up that overture simply because 
he was utterly disappointed in the effect produced by his proposed 
platform: because he saw that he had raised a conflagration that was 
very likely to burn him up. And now, after doing all he could to dis- 
rupt the Church, after getting up a platform, the adoption of which 
would have expelled all of us confessional Lutherans from the Lu- 
theran Church: after much laboring with all his might to fasten the 
charge of serious errors upon our venerable Confession, he very coolly 
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comes forward and asks us to sign a compromise, in which, forsooth, 
we are to declare the points of difference between us to be non-essen- 
tial;... No, indeed. Those points are not non-essential: the Lu- 
theran doctrine of the Sacraments is so completely interwoven with 
our whole view of the scheme of redemption and salvation; that con- 
cerning the Eucharist grows so directly and necessarily out of the 
great doctrine of Christ’s Person, that for me to give up those doc- 
trinal points alleged to be non-essential, is to give up all, to give up 
the whole Gospel. And what good would come of patching up such 
a hollow peace? At the first favorable opportunity S. would break 
it, and even if he seemed to keep quiet, he would be secretly and 
incessantly working and machinating against our side of the house. 

And, what is more, the editor of the Odserver refuses to sign the 
overture: he will keep his hands unfettered, to knock us on the head 
right and left, as soon and as often as he pleases. 

Why, indeed, should we sign any compromise at all? We did not 
attack the General Synod’s basis, or, so far as concerns our connec- 
tion with the General Synod, either design or propose to abandon 
or renounce it: why then should we offer to return to it? The Plat- 
formists have shoved us off from that basis, as member of the General 
Synod, and now, as Lutherans, I don’t think we shall return to it 
and declare that we are contending for non-essentials. pp. 356—364. 

When the crisis culminated in the publication of the Definite 
Platform, Charles Philip Krauth made no secret of his aversion to 
this document. ‘‘The American Recension of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion,’’ he wrote to his son, “'doesn’t seem to go down well. It has 
received many hard blows. My colleague don’t disclaim the author- 
ship, so that it has adaddy. A more stupid thing could hardly have 
been originated, taking the standpoint of his projectors. Quem Deus 
vult perdere prius dementat. How willit end? I have thought, in 
smoke. But I have all along had fears, and they are strengthened 
of late, that it will divide the General Synod. It is said that my 
colleague is determined to press the matter to the utmost. I sup- 
pose he thinks that he has drawn the sword, thrown away the scab- 
bard, and now must fight. For myself I do not feel a particle of un- 
easiness, but I regret exceedingly the injury which the church is 
sure to sustain. Mr. Passavant’s idea of a paper in opposition to the 
Observer | approve. There ought to be an antidote to the Observer 
somewhere.’’ 

In an article published in the Lutheran Observer (February 15, 
1856), he defines his position, as over against the Platform, as 
follows: 
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1. I opposed and oppose it, because it proposes an innovation 
in the doctrinal basis of our churches. 2. Because it was brought 
before the church in an improper way. 3. Because it proscribes 
brethren of the highest standing, both in learning and piety, men- 
bers of our Synods, who were received with the understanding that 
they were to occupy a position co-ordinate with that of others. It 
proclaims to them that, if they hold certain opinions, they ought to 
be excommunicated; that, if they hold others, they must regard 
them as of minor importance. It is equivalent to asking every sym- 
bolical Lutheran to withdraw or dishonor himself. 4. Because, if 
pressed, it must divide that part of the church which is now united, 
and when division is commenced it will not be likely to exhaust itself 
in two parties. 5. Because church property and institutions of the 
united church will fall into the hands of one party, and the other be 
deprived of its rights. 6. Because it will give rise to religious peri- 
odicals and institutions antagonistic to each other in the same terri- 
tory, so that none will be properly sustained. 7. Because the Plat- 
form is definite, as it proposes to be, but allows a larger liberty than 
the Augsburg Confession, and therefore tends to confusion. 8. Be 
cause it leaves unadjusted many important questions on which there 
is a difference of opinion, and the adjustment of which will most 
probably cause further division. 9. Because it embodies various 
statements which present the doctrines of the symbols in a light 
which I regard as very far from the real nature of the case. 

I feel deeply solicitous that our prospering church may not be 
divided. I shall do all that I can to hold it together. I will pray for 
the peace of our Zion, and if what is deprecated shall come, I will 
neither partake in the glory nor the shame. 

In the face of such clear and direct utterances, we do not wor- 
der that Dr. S. S. Schmucker was bitterly disappointed in the ex- 
pectation of gaining his colleague over to the New-School side. In 
a frank and pointed letter (April 1, 1858,) he summed up all his 
grievances against Dr. Charles Philip Krauth on account of his al- 
leged sympathy with the Old-School Lutheranism. The principal 
points charged in this letter were: ‘‘Dr. Krauth’s sermon in Charles- 
ton, S. C., which gave great dissatisfaction to the New-School por- 
tion of the church; his administration of the Evangelical Review in 
vindication of the Symbolic System:’’ his participation in the prep- 
aration of an improved translation of the whole of the Symbolical 
Books (the Newmarket edition of the Henkels; see page 174); his 
opposition to the Definite Platform, ‘‘denouncing it more violently 
than most other opponents;’’ his "failure on any suitable occasion 
to express any public sympathy in behalf of the efforts of American 
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Lutherans to resist the incessant assaults of the Old-School party, 
which must naturally have led hundreds of our ministers and intelli- 
gent laymen to infer that his sympathies were not with American 
Lutheranism.’’ 

And yet, with all this decided opposition to ‘“American Lutheran- 
ism,’’ Dr. Charles Philip Krauth still flattered himself with the idea 
that the doctrinal basis of the General Synod was sufficiently Lu- 
theran and strong enough to build the church in America on it; yea, 
that there could be no extensive union except upon such a basis. 
The Augsburg Confession with a little latitude of subscription, he 
thought, as things were, the best plan. “If we were organizing 
anew, it would be a different question; but we must take things as 
they are, and determine what is best.’’ pp. 372—374. 

The Convention of the General Synod, which was to meet in the 
spring of 1857, in Reading, Pa., was naturally looked for with a great 
deal of anxiety. It seemed impossible that, in the midst of an agi- 
tation which moved her very foundations, the General Synod could 
abide by her policy of keeping silent and leaving the points of dis- 
pute unsettled. But if she had to speak her mind on such a mani- 
festo as the Definite Platform, it seemed equally impossible to satisfy 
both sides of the house and to keep the antagonistic elements to- 
gether in one body. “I am decidedly of opinion,’’ wrote Charles 
Philip Krauth to his son, April 2, 1857, “that the General Synod 
ought to do something effectual for the pacification of the church. 
I concur in the views you express, and believe, unless such views 
prevail, the church must ere long be rent into fragments. Whilst I 
am anxious for such an agreement in regard to a doctrinal basis as 
will embrace all the wings of Lutheranism in our country, I very 
much wish we could agree on forms of worship in accordance with 
the liturgical character of our church, and erect a barrier against the 
Fanaticism and Methodism which so powerfully control some of our 
ministers and people. 

The views of Charles Porterfield Krauth, to which the father 
here referred were fully set forth in a series of articles which ap- 
peared in the Afisstonary from April 30 to May 14, 1857. Warmer 
words were never written in its favor by any friend and advocate of 
the General Synod. They represent the most ideal and optimistic 
conception of the history and the prospects of the General Synod. 
They were written from a standpoint which the author himself, seven 
years later, characterized as immature, ‘‘well meant, but full of in- 
consistencies brought about by the struggle between the influences 
of education and the incoming, but yet imperfectly developed, power 
of a truly consistent Lutheranism.’’ pp. 379—381. 
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Led on step by step. Scenes from clerical, military, educa- 
tional, and plantation life in the south. 1828—1898. 
An autobiography by A. Toomer Porter, D.D. G.P. 
Putnam's Sons. New York and London. 1898. 


XVII, 462 pages, with portrait of the author, and several 
illustrations; price, $1.50. 


The author and subject of this autobiography is a clergy- 
man of the Episcopal church of America, and the founder 
of the Porter Military Academy at Charleston, S.C. The 
story of his life covers by far the greater part of the century 
which is fast drawing to its close, including ante bellum 
days, the period of the civil war and the subsequent period 
of reconstruction, and the scenes and incidents described 
are those of a busy life at school, in commercial pursuits, 
on a southern plantation, in missionary service, in a pas- 
torate, in a chaplaincy amid carnage, pillage and pestilence, 
in legislative halls, in travels at home and abroad, as an 
educator of boys and a collector of funds wherewith to carry 
on his work. The book is interesting throughout, just such 
reading as one would enjoy while rusticating and resting. 
Here are a few pickings which will give the reader a notion 
of these reminiscences of an eventful life. 

The so-called parish of the Holy Communion, as I learned, had 
originated in the following way: Bishop Bowen lived in the upper 
wards of the city, and desiring a chapel of ease, had, before he died, 
held a few services in his own house in Ashley Street. To take up 
this work, Bishop Gadsden had called a meeting on November 7, 
1848, and organized a parish with wardens and vestry. One clergy- 
man after another had been trying their hands at building it up, and 
in six years they had gotten so far as to buy a lot, for which they had 
paid three thousand dollars, and to lay the foundations of a small 
cruciform gothic edifice of forty-five pew capacity. Things were now 
at a standstill. After telling me this, Dr. Phillips took me to see the 
building in which the little congregation were worshipping. It stood 
on the grounds of the United States Arsenal. Major Hagner, the 
commandant at the arsenal, was an Episcopalian, and had loaned an 
unoccupied storeroom to the congregation. We climbed up a rough 
pair of stairs, mostly a ladder, and found ourselves in this desolate 
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room, a place about seventy-five by thirty-five feet. It was neither 
ceiled nor plastered, there were no sashes in the windows, no carpet, 
and no stove. A little rail divided off the sanctuary at one end, a 
curtain hung over the place for a melodeon, and on one side was a 
small font. Bare benches filled the rest of the forlorn-looking place. 

I askes Dr. Phillips if this was the result of six years? The 
warden answered very hopefully. He was quite sanguine, and did 
not seem to think the work offered me was unpromising to a young 
man. I took care not to let him know my opinion about it. I prom- 
ised to look over the neighborhood, and advertise service for the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

The following days I went over the ground, and found that from 
Boundary Street, as Calhoun was then called, to the limits of the 
Neck, as it was termed, from King Street to the Ashley River, there 
was no place of worship of any description except Saint Paul’s 
Church, and the congregation there was principally a congregation 
of planters’ families, who came to the city in Summer. At the same 
time there was evidently a good mission field, so I determined to 
give it a trial. 

Sunday came, a raw, drizzly, gloomy day. I went up to the 
arsenal and climbed up the stairs. I found the room was nearly 
empty. The congregation in fact consisted of Doctor Phillips, one 
or two other adults, and a child, Jane Waring. I waited some ten 
minutes beyond the hour advertised for service, and by that time 
just eight persons were on the benches. After service I went to my 
old aunts, where my mother was, feeling very blue. And indeed all 
the ladies protested against my taking the position, one of my aunts 
being very emphatic, and saying I would be a fool to waste my young 
life on a brokendown enterprise that had not the faintest prospects 
of success. That Sunday afternoon, however, it cleared off, and to 
my surprise I found twenty-two persons in my new mission chapel. 
The congregation of the morning had acted as missionaries, giving 
glowing accounts of the new lay reader, and these curious had 
doubtless come to see what sort of a young man he was. I was in- 
troduced to my flock, only one of them, a relative named H. Laurens 
Toomer, a member of the vestry being known to me. After the 
service was over I took a decisive step. Calling Doctor Phillips 
apart, I said to him, ‘I left my wife at Georgetown in ill health. 
I am starting to-morrow for that city, but will be back on Friday. 
I can undertake the work in this place on the following conditions. 
If I see all these windows on my return filled with sashes, a good 
stove set up, a carpet up the middle of this room, and a door shu! 
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ting off the draught from the stairs, I will put a notice in Saturday's 
paper, announcing this improvement and advertising divine service. 
If these improvements are not made, I shall put a notice in the paper 
to the effect that I will officiate here no longer; for I could not ask 
people to come to a place where they would catch pneumonia.’’ 

I almost took the old Doctor’s breath away. 

‘‘Why,’’ he said, ‘‘we have been here six years and we have not 
had any of these things.’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘and after six years where are you now? 
Now, if you are in earnest about this mission, I will be in earnest, 
too. I will do all I can to make it a success, but you will have to 
show me that you mean business. Among the members of your 
vestry there is quite means enough to furnish all Iask. Do asl 
suggest, and we will go ahead; I will accept your invitation. Refuse 
to do it, and I need not come back again.’ 

“‘Very well,’’ he said, ‘‘I think I can guarantee you all that you 
demand.’ pp. 91 ff. 

The following Friday I returned to Charleston, and going im- 
mediately to the arsenal, found workmen busy there. A stove had 
been set up. The sashes were nearly all in, the ceiling was going 
on, and a strip of carpet stood in a roll ready to be laid down. The 
carpenters promised to finish the work by Saturday night. I accord- 
ingly repaired to the newspaper office, and wrote an advertisement, 
saying that the room had been made comfortable, and inviting all 
who were interested in the mission to attend the next Sunday, as 
regular services might be expected hereafter. 

On Sunday morning, the congregation had swelled to over fifty, 
and in the afternoon to seventy-five. Of course, I was very much 
encouraged, for I realized that if so many came to a service con- 
ducted by a lay reader, there was certainly need for the mission. 
The following Sunday, the 22nd, I gave notice that I would at once 
organize a Sunday-school for white children in the morning, and for 
colored children in the afternoon. I requested that all who had chil- 
dren to send would remain after service with such of the congregation 
as would help as teachers. Quite a moderate-sized class was quickly 
formed, and during the week I began a house - to- house visitation. 
I commenced at Boundary Street, visiting as many houses as I could, 
and gathering a good number of children’s names. I notified several 
who had volunteered to be teachers, and we opened with a Sunday- 
school for the whites. It took a few weeks to let the negroes know 
that there would be a Sunday-school for them, but when we were 
well under way, we had a large gathering of negro children. The 
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teachers of the white school all enlisted for the colored, and I had to 
callin more. We had started so well, that an enthusiasm was created, 
and the room soon filled up pretty well. I went into every hovel in 
all that section of the town, and found among many whites a dense 
ignorance, scarcely conceivable. Many nights did I spend going 
from one lowly habitation to another, and with a lightwood torch in 
one hand and a Bible in the other, read to them the Word of God, 
sung a hymn, and prayed, and so induced a number to come to serv- 
ice who had not been to church for years. My congregation was 
largely composed of very poor people, with here and there a family 
of a higher class. Among the friends of some of my vestry was a 
Presbyterian and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. B. He heard a good deal 
said about the rapid strides the mission was making, and living in 
the neighborhood, he once dropped in to service with his wife. They 
came once and again; he became interested in the work, and his wife 
being a great musician, and he having a fine voice, they offered to 
take charge of the music for me. A melodeon was purchased, and a 
choir formed. They attached themselves to the parish, and being 
not much older than myself, we became fast friends. pp. 94 f. 

After visiting from house to house to get aid, I asked the 
Rev. Mr. Keith, Rector of St. Michael’s, to let me preach in behalf 
of the church. He consented and I preached, he announcing there 
would be no offering. My text was Titus, third chapter, part of 
first verse, “‘Be ready to every good work.’’ I began by saying: 
‘‘A beggar again. Methinks I hear this thought running through the 
minds of my hearers. But I wish to say that I am no beggar. I am 
a minister of the Church of which you are members. I believe what 
you believe and I am charitable enough to suppose that we are actu- 
ated by similar motives. My duty is to show that the work I pre- 
sent is a good work. Then your duty is to see how ready you are 
according to your ability to help it.’’ 

I then told of the work, its needs, what we had done, its pros- 
pects, and then very practically showed how each pew could help. 

Concluding I said that the Rector had announced that there 
would be no offering, and I did not wish one; I needed more than 
the small change usually put into the alms basin, and requested any 
who were interested to send their subscriptions to Messrs. R. & B. 
Mr. R. was one of the vestry, Mr. B. was a vestryman of St. Paul's. 
Next day I went to the office of Messrs. R. & B. somewhat fearful, 
for when I got back to the vestryroom, Mr. Keith did not say one 
word about the sermon, and under St. Michael’s porch a large gather- 
ing were evidently discussing the sermon. I touched my hat and 
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passed on, no one saying a word. As I entered Mr. R.’s office, the 
old gentleman threw up his spectacles on his head, and said, “The 
very man I wish to see. Now I look upon you as a son, and I wish 
you to go home and burn that sermon.”’ 

Then he gave me such a talking so that only his preface made 
me stand it. 

“You will not get a dollar,’’ he said. ‘‘I will not give you one 
myself.’’ 

When I got a chance to get a word in myself, I said, ‘‘Mr. R., 
was my sermon scriptural?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, entirely so.’’ 

“Was it clear? did I make out my case?’’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ he said with animation; ‘‘I did not think that you could 
write such a sermon.”’ 

“Was it courteous?’’ I asked; ‘for if it was not I should like 
to apologize.’’ 

“It was,’’ he said, ‘‘perfectly so.’’ 

“Well, then,’’ I said, ‘‘it was scriptural, it was clear, and it was 
courteous; why, then, should I burn it?’’ 

‘Oh, but to think of a young man standing up, and talking to 
St. Michael’s, old St. Michael’s, in that plain practical way, telling 
them what they ought to do, and then how to do it. Why, who ever 
heard of such athing? If that is the way you are going to preach 
you will ruin yourself. You will not get a cent. Go home and bum 
that sermon, burn it so that you can never preach it again.’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ I said, “‘I thought I had been ordained for that very 
purpose, to tell people what they ought to do, and how they could 
doit. I will not burn it, and bid you good morning.”’ 

I was terribly sore. I strolled up Broad Street, and at the door 
of the Bank of Charleston, I met the president, a noble layman. 

“Good morning, my young friend,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I am glad 
to see you. I congratulate you on that sermon yesterday; you have 
made a profound impression; you will build the church. The sermon 
has been on everyone’s lips, and only in praise.’’ 

“Why, Mr. I. K. Sass,’’ I said, ‘“‘You take my breath away. 
I have just come from Mr. R.’’— and I repeated the conversation. 

‘‘Pshaw,’’ he answered, ‘‘our friend knows more about selling 
rice than he does about sermons. Come in, and I will show you 
whether you will get a dollar.’’ 

He drew his check for one hundred and bade me Godspeed. 
I felt better. 

The next friend I met was Mr. Charles D. Carr, who had been 
my tailor since I was a boy. He called me into his store, and came 
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up rubbing his hands and slapping them together, saying, ‘I never 
was more delighted in church in my life. It was good to see a young 
man get up in old St. Michael’s Church, and preach a sermon like 
that. You did shake up the bones. Why, you made them all look 
up and wonder. 

“Come in,” he said, ‘and let me give you my check. Here is 
one hundred dollars, and I will duplicate it whenever you need it. 

“Now,” he continued, I wish you could go and see Mr. Jas. 
L. Petigru; he was delighted. Did you see that crowd under 
St. Michael’s porch when you passed? They had gathered around 
Mr. Petigru, who was speaking in the highest commendation. You 
must go and see him.”” 

I left him, and as I reached the corner of St. Michael’s Church, 
Mr. Petigru himself turned out of Meeting into Broad Street. 

As we met, he said, ‘I believe I am speaking to the Rev. Mr. 
Porter, I wish to congratulate you on your effort yesterday; that is 
the best sermon of the kind I have ever heard, and if I could have 
gotten to the foot of the pulpit without making us both too con- 
spicuous, I would have congratulated you before all the congre- 
gation. Why, sir, you came with a definite object, you stated it 
forcibly, and then proved to us it was our duty to help it, and how 
the least person in the church could do his or her part.’’ 

Mr. Petigru stood at the forefront of the bar, and was a power 
in this community, and he overpowered and confused me. ‘‘Your 
church is built, sir,’’ he continued, ‘‘and if you always preach like 
that I prophesy a successful ministry.” 

Taking from his pocket a check, he handed it to me. It was 
a large donation from Mr. Petigru, for he was not a man of much 
means. It may well be supposed that I went home in good spirits, 
to gladden my young wife, who had passed an anxious morning. 
It was about six weeks after I had been to the countinghouse of 
Messrs. R. & B., that I thought I would go there again. 

Mr. R. met me very cordially, saying, I had not been there for 
a long while. 

I made some excuse. ‘‘You were not a good prophet,” I added; 
“I did not burn that sermon, and I have eight thousand dollars to 
my credit on it. Mr. Petigru was very complimentary.’ I knew 
that Mr. Petigru was Mr. R.'s ideal, and had much influence over 
him. ‘Indeed,’ he replied. ‘‘Well, before you go, I wish to add 
my mite to the sum,” and drew his check for five hundred dollars. 
pp. 98—102. 
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Che Pulpit. 


DEDICATION SERMON. 
TEXT: PS. 27, 4. 


PRAYER: Lord God, we have again assembled in Thy 
house, which is this day dedicated to Thee that Thou 
mayest live and dwell therein and be found by all that seek 
Thee according to Thy gracious promise: ‘‘Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.’’ Be with us now and forever in this Thy 
house. Grant Thy people at all times and under all circum- 
stances to gather here in Thy name. Preserve them in Thy 
house against false doctrine and everything which may prove 
detrimental to their temporal and eternal welfare. Let them 
always hear Thy precious Word in its purity and perfection 
through which Thou satisfiest all their wants both bodily 
and spiritually, temporarily and eternally. Preserve this 
house against all evil and destruction and let it remain a 
refuge for thy servants and their children. Let all that 
enter its doors receive the heavenly blessings which Thou 
hast promised to Thy children. Let many come to Thy 
temple and receive the blessings of Thy grace, until they 
be transferred to the mansions of Jerusalem above, where 
they shall be with Thee to all eternity. Hear our prayer, 
O Lord, and grant and satisfy our desire. Amen, Amen. 


Why is it, that multitudes of people, chiefly Lutherans 
from this city and its surroundings, have this day assembled 
in this newly erected edifice to give praise and thanksgiving? 
— The object is no other than the dedication of this house 
to its purpose, that the true and only God, as He has re- 
vealed Hiinself in His holy Word, may enter, live, reign 
and continually reveal Himself with all His heavenly bless- 
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ings to all that seek Him therein. And the present day is 
for this reason a day of great joy not only to the Lutherans 
here and everywhere, wherever the good tidings of this joy- 
ful event are known, but also a day of great joy among the 
heavenly host. And as we praise the Lord by singing, 
praying and hearing His Word—thus are to-day songs of 
praise rendered before the throne of the triune God, in be- 
half of this occasion. 

And now, my friends, it is my lot to speak to you in 
this hour to inform or remind you of the great importance 
of this present celebration and to picture to you the un- 
limited joy within the hearts of all concerned in this event. 
Let me, then, endeavor to set forth to you, according to 
our text and by the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the follow- 
ing truth: 


THE DESIRE TO DWELL IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD ALL 
THE DAYS OF THEIR LIVES, THE GOOD REASON WHY 
TRUE CHRISTIANS JOYFULLY ERECT, DEDICATE 
AND UPHOLD THEIR CHURCHES. 


This desire is twofold: 


I. That they may behold the beauty of the Lord, and 
II. That they may inquire in the temple of the Lord. 


I. 


True Christians have the desire to dwell in the house 
of the Lord to behold the beauty of the Lord, and for 
this reason they joyfully erect, dedicate and uphold their 
churches. For as God manifested Himself in the old testa- 
ment within the temple of Jerusalem, so has He promised 
to be at all times—until the end of the world—and at all 
places where two or three assemble in His name. Wherever, 
therefore, the Word of God is preached and the holy sacra- 
ments are administered according to Christ’s institution, 
there the true God is present and there alone the beauty 
of the Lord may be beheld. For through the true divine 
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Word God reveals Himself to us and thereby alone we be- 
hold Him in His true appearance and unmeasured beauty. 
In the Word of God, both as it is written and purely preached, 
God reveals Himself to us as the triune God! We behold 
in the Word of holy Writ: the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, three distinct persons in one eternal, undivided and 
indivisible essence — God one in essence, three in persons. 
This we plainly see by the clear testimony of holy Scripture. 
Thus we read that God is one in essence: ‘‘Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is but one Lord.’’ Deut. 6, 4. And 
again: ‘“There is none other God, but one,’’ 1 Cor. 8, 4; 
and once more: ‘‘One God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all.’’ But this one God 
plainly reveals Himself to us in three persons. ‘This glo- 
rious revelation we behold at the baptism of Christ. The 
Father’s voice is heard from heaven: ‘‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased ;’’ the Son at the same time 
is baptized in the Jordan, and the Holy Ghost at this very 
time descends in the form of a dove and lights upon Him. 
Furthermore we behold this one God in three persons in 
the formula of holy baptism, in which it is commanded that 
all nations should be baptized in the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost. And at last we find the 
three persons expressly mentioned in the first Epistle of 
St.John: ‘‘There are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word (the Son), and the Holy Ghost: and 
these three are one.’’ Thus we behold the true God to be 
the triune God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—one in 
essence and three in persons. 

This wonderful God, whom we behold wherever His 
Word is preached, whom we behold in His true church by 
the means of grace, has revealed Himself the almighty 
Maker of heaven and earth, and we behold Him as the crea- 
tor and preserver of all things. All that dwell in the house 
of the Lord to behold the beauty of the Lord perceive His 
majesty in all His works and therefore exclaim with David: 
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*‘O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! in wisdom hast 
Thou made them all: the earth is full of Thy riches.’’ 
Ps. 104, 24. And especially wonderful is the creation of 
man. God created man in His own image, in the image 
of God created He him, male and female created He them. 
—Yea, He created man unto life everlasting. But He is 
also the preserver and governor of all creatures. He pro- 
vides for and satisfieth the desire of every living thing. 
Thus we behold our God in His wonderful beauty, which 
He manifests as the creator and preserver of all the universe. 
All that dwell in the house of the Lord and behold this 
beauty of the Lord must proclaim: ‘‘Lord, Thou art a won- 
derful God, Thou art great and beautiful in all Thy works. 
Great is Thy wisdom and love.’’— This our great God re- 
veals Himself to us as a holy and just God. As He is the 
supreme being, God must be perfect in every particular. 
And so He is. We behold Him in His perfect holiness and 
there again see His infinite beauty. We at once are con- 
vinced, that He is not a God, that hath pleasure in wicked- 
ness and that evil cannot dwell with Him. Ps. 5, 5.—We 
behold that He is holy in His essence, words and works. 
All that dwell in the house of the Lord and see this beauty 
of His perfect holiness at once must join in the chorus of 
all angels and saints: ‘‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of host. 
The whole world is full of His glory.’ And as He is holy 
He demands all people to be holy. He Himself says: ‘‘Ye 
shall be holy for I, the Lord your God, am holy.’’ Lev. 19, 2. 
O therefore adore the beauty of the Lord in His holiness. 
His holiness is accompanied by perfect righteousness. In 
the house of the Lord we hear: ‘‘Thy righteousness, O Lord, 
is like great mountains, Thy judgments are a great deep,’’ 
Ps. 36, 6, and: °“‘Thy right hand is full of righteousness.’’ 
Ps. 48, 10.— Therefore the Lord Himself proclaims: ‘‘I the 
Lord speak righteousness, I declare things that are right.’’ 
Jes.45,19. And again He says: ‘'There is no God else be- 
side me; a just God.’’ He is just in all His judgments, un- 
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blemished in all His righteousness, errorless in all His say- 
ings and proceedings. Therefore all that dwell in the house 
of the Lord must exclaim: Lord, Thy beauty of perfect holi- 
ness and righteousness is great; Thou art a wonderful God, 
marvelous is Thy revelation. 

But, alas, those that dwell in the house of the Lord 
not alone behold Him in the beauty of His infinite love in 
creation and preservation, but are also convinced in the 
house of the Lord of His wrath and displeasure. For we 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God. Have we 
not transgressed the law and thus angered the holy and just 
God, given Him cause to withdraw from us all heavenly 
and earthly blessings? Yea, we have deserved His dis- 
pleasure and wrath, and punishment in time and eternity! 
This is verily true. And this we learn in the house of the 
Lord, from the true Word of our God—His holy Law. And 
by this Word, which proclaims to us our temporal and eter- 
nal fate, we behold the beauty of the Lord. We perceive 
thereby the perfection of His holiness and righteousness. 
According to His holiness and righteousness He cannot par- 
don the sinner without satisfaction, but must punish him to 
the full extent of the law. And the sinner in his deplorable 
state must glorify God by admitting: Lord, Thou art per- 
fect in Thy holiness and righteousness; but I have trans- 
gressed Thy law and thus receive the just reward of my in- 
iquity— Thy wrath and punishment in time and eternity. 
But woe unto us, could we not otherwise glorify God in His 
holiness and righteousness; woe unto us, if this were the 
only way in which we could behold His beauty. Then, my 
friends, His beauty as a holy and righteous God would but 
increase our misery. Then the knowledge of His love in 
creation, which He especially revealed unto man, would 
cause us to howl in agony to all eternity. Were this the 
only way to behold the beauty of the Lord in the house of 
the Lord, then surely no sinner could have the desire to 
dwell in that house. 
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But, my friends, God also and even more reveals to 
sinners His holiness and righteousness and love by reveal- 
ing to them the great work of redemption through Christ, 
His Son. God’s holiness and righteousness required satis- 
faction for the sinner’s transgressions. But as the sinner 
was utterly unable to render this full satisfaction to the holy 
and just God, He, God Himself, in His infinite love found 
a way to satisfy both His holiness and righteousness and 
also His love toward a sinful world. And what did God do? 
Behold — ‘‘God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life’’ (John 3,16). So all who 
dwell in the house of the Lord behold the holiness and 
righteousness of the great God satisfied in every particular 
through Christ. They realize that Christ, the Son of God, 
came to this world, became our brother according to the 
flesh, without sin, yea, became our substitute, who suffered 
the full penalty of the law for us, atoned for our sin and 
thus satisfied the holy and righteous God. This full re- 
demption He acquired for us by His holy conception, birth, 
life, suffering, and death. As the God-man He reconciled 
God with the world. And that this reconciliation was per- 
fect, God Himself proclaimed to the whole world by resur- 
recting His dead and buried Son on the third day. God and 
mankind united. The sinner who believes in Christ Jesus 
has no need of fearing the wrath of God, but can rely on God 
as his benefactor and lover. Through this salvation we be- 
hold the beauty of the Lord in His perfect holiness and right- 
eousness, punishing sin relentlessly, and His perfect love 
and grace by giving His only Son as a substitute for a world 
of sinners, so that all that believe in Him shall not perish 
but have everlasting life. 

Now all Christians have good reason to desire to dwell 
in the house of the Lord to behold His beauty in perfect 
holiness and righteousness, and can joyfully proclaim: 
‘‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord’’ and righteous in all His 
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ways. They need not fear; for this holy and righteous 
God finds no iniquity scored against them, for their sins are 
laid upon Christ. They are now no more condemnable in 
the sight of God. Our offence to His holiness and right- 
eousness has been fully adjusted. Therefore we behold 
Him fearlessly in His majesty of holiness and righteous- 
ness and for this reason long to dwell in the house of the 
Lord. But above all we enjoy the beauty of His infinite 
love by which the reconciliation between God and the world 
was effected. Surely the beauty of His love is great, yea, 
greater than we can conceive. The Creator loves his fallen 
creature, the holy and righteous God yearns in surpassing 
love for a world of damned and miserable sinners. God 
gave His Son to save His enemies. And His Son became 
man and as the God-man suffered, died, was buried, rose 
again from the dead, ascended to heaven, and sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty, from whence He 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead. He has made 
good and sure the sinner’s redemption and salvation; He has 
demolished the kingdom of Satan and reopened unto all sin- 
ners the gates of the kingdom of His grace, which is His 
church, and the gates to the kingdom of His eternal glory. 
Great is the love of God which He has revealed to us by 
the redemption of the world through Christ His eternal Son. 
Thus we continually behold His beauty through the mes- 
sage of the Gospel and the benefits of the holy sacraments. 
By these means of grace the Holy Ghost enlightens us 
through true faith and keeps us in the knowledge of Christ, 
that we can always behold His boundless beauty in His 
perfect love. Nor has the love of God ceased to exert it- 
self toward us. For St. Paul says, ‘‘Not that we are suffi- 
cient of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves; but our 
sufficiency is of God,’’ 2 Cor. 3, 5. And again: ‘‘For it is 
God which worketh in you both to will and to do of His 
good pleasure,’’ Phil. 2, 13, and: ‘‘No man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost,’’ 1 Cor. 12, 3, 
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and again: ‘‘According to His mercy He saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.’’ Tit. 3, 5. Therefore we behold the beauty of the 
Lord in His ever faithful grace whereby we are preserved 
unto salvation through faith. Great is the love of God, we 
must all confess as we dwell in the house of the Lord and 
behold Him in the beauty of His love. 

O, therefore, my friends, realize the good reason Chris- 
tians have to erect, dedicate, and uphold their churches. It 
is because the Lord reveals Himself in His infinite beauty 
to all that seek Him there. Rejoice then, my hearers, over 
the dedication of this church. Come all and seek the Lord, 
for here He has begun to reveal His beauty and shall con- 
tinue to do so by His Word and sacraments. Therefore 
hesitate not but come continually, come all the days of 
your lives and behold His measureless beauty. Consider 
this dedication of your church in its great importance and 
forget not the beauty of the Lord which He has revealed 
to us this day, in this house given over to His service, and 
ask Him in fervent prayer to remain therein. 

But, my friends, have sinners the privilege of revealing 
to the Lord the wants and desires of their hearts? Most 
assuredly! For He Himself says: ‘‘Ask, and it shall be 
given thee.’’ For this reason, also, true Christians desire 
to dwell in the house of the Lord, that they may inquire in 
the temple of the Lord. And this is the second reason, why 
true Christians erect, dedicate, and uphold their churches 
and why their joy is unlimitedly great on such occasions. 
This I shall endeavor to show forth to you in the second 
part of my discourse. 


II. 


All men have a desire to be joyful and happy, and pon- 
der and meditate how they may satisfy this desire. But, 
alas! most men seek this object in vain by wrong means, 
and remain destitute of real and lasting happiness. All who 
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seek their satisfaction in earthly things, in riches and hon- 
ors, in meat and drink, in the lusts of the flesh, are utterly 
deceived in their efforts and remain miserable now and 
forever. 

Though some do succeed in gaining earthly riches, 
honor and other luxuries, can this really afford them sub- 
stantial bliss and happiness? Indeed not. The desire of 
their heart will always call for more and will never be satis- 
fied. And even if it could be accomplished that people 
would really satisfy the desires of their careworn hearts by 
obtaining riches, honors, and luxuries, would not this joy 
be of short duration and would not this sinful pleasure be 
turned within a few days or years into eternal sorrow and 
misery? Woe unto those, who seek their satisfaction in 
this world of trouble and sorrow and anguish and tribula- 
tion. They can not satisfy the sore longing of their dis- 
satisfied hearts. 

But, my friends, true Christians also have a desire to 
be happy in time and eternity. And how do they seek 
their temporal and eternal welfare? By appearing before 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift with prayer and 
supplication according to His Word, Ask, and it shall be 
given unto you. And especially do they make their churches 
houses of prayer, because He, the Lord Himself, is therein 
and answers the petitions which His people bring before 
Him concerning their temporal and eternal welfare. They 
appear before the Lord with all the yearnings of their hearts, 
and enquire of Him how they shall be satisfied. And their 
enquiry is never in vain. They pant and long for salvation, 
and here in the temple of the Lord they find the Word of 
their salvation, which reveals unto them all the counsel 
and holds forth and appropriates to them all the priceless 
treasures which Christ has earned for them, forgiveness of 
sins, life and salvation. They are anxious and troubled on 
account of their sins, and behold, in the temple of the Lord 
they at once receive the consoling answer: ‘‘Behold the 
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Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world,’’ 
John 1, 29, and are thereby assured that Christ has atoned 
for the sin of the whole world. — They are terrified by the 
law and its dreadful curse, and, lo, here they are permitted 
to hear the comforting answer: ‘‘Christ is the end of the Law 
for righteousness to everyone that believeth,’’ Rom. 10, 4, 
and, ‘‘The Son of man is come to save that which is lost, ’’ 
Matt. 18, 11. And again: ‘‘He that believeth in Christ 
and is baptized shall be saved,’’ Mark 16, 16. They are 
uneasy because of their weakness and the power of their 
spiritual enemies, and enquiring in the temple of the Lord, 
they hear that Christ is the conqueror of Satan, world and 
flesh. —If we are troubled concerning the day of judgment, 
we hear in the temple of the Lord, that all who are united 
with Christ through faith shall not be judged but be de- 
livered from death unto life; for thus we are informed in 
the house of the Lord: ‘‘There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus,’’ Rom. 8, 1. 
Yea, even in view of death we hear in the temple of God 
the voice: ‘‘I am the resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’’ 
John 11, 25. 26. In the temple of the Lord Christians also 
partake of the holy sacraments— holy baptism and the sacra- 
ment of the true body and blood of Christ—and thereby 
receive all the blessings which Christ has merited by His 
life, suffering and death. O, blessed are they, therefore, 
that enquire in the temple of the Lord and there find by 
the means of grace forgiveness of sins, life and salvation. 
Blessed are they that dwell in the house of the Lord and 
enquire in His temple; for they receive satisfactory answers 
upon all questions pertaining to their spiritual and eternal 
welfare. But also in regard to our bodily and temporal 
welfare we receive satisfactory answers to the queries and 
petitions of our longing hearts. While toiling and strug- 
gling in the hardships of life, we are at once welcomed in 
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the house of the Lord with the blessed consolation: ‘'The 
Lord be with you,’’ and are thereby comforted and satisfied 
as to our daily toil and hardship. If we are innocently 
persecuted by our enemies on account of our faith and life, 
we again enquire in the temple of the Lord and receive the 
answer which alone can satisfy the desire of our hearts; for 
the Lord says: ‘‘Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake: for their’s 1s the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great 
is your reward in heaven.’’ Matt. 5, 10—12. If we are 
burdened with sickness, poverty and other bodily tribula- 
tions, we again enquire in the temple of the Lord and receive 
the answer: ‘‘We must through much tribulation enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’’ Acts 14, 22.— When we are bowed 
down in grief over the death of our dear ones, we also en- 
quire in the temple of the Lord and hear the blessed news: 
‘“Weep not’’— your dear ones who departed in Christ are not 
dead, but sleep. Luke 8, 52. ‘‘Weep not,’’ for: ‘‘Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.’’ Rev. 14, 13. ‘‘Weep not,”’ 
for: ‘'I am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’’ John 
11, 25—26.— And when we are ourselves attacked by death, 
then we hasten to enquire of the Lord and even then receive 
sweet consolation. We are informed, ‘‘Fear not,’’ Christ 
hath abolished death and hath brought life and immortality 
to light. ‘‘Fear not,’’ for: ‘‘The Lord shall deliver thee 
from every evil work, and will preserve thee to His heavenly 
kingdom.’’ 2 Tim. 4, 18. ‘'Fear not,’’ for: ‘The blood 
of Jesus Christ the Son of God cleanseth us from all sin.’’ 
1 John 1, 7. ‘‘Fear not,’’ for: ‘‘He that endureth to the 
end shall be saved.’’ Matt. 10, 22. And thus all fear must 
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vanish and we rejoice: ‘‘Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
The sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 1 Cor. 15, 54—57. 

Blessed are they, therefore, that desire to dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of their lives to behold the 
beauty of the Lord and to enquire in the temple of the Lord, 
for their eyes shall see the magnificent beauty of the Lord, 
and their ear shall hear good and blessed tidings, and their 
hearts shall be gladdened all the days of their life, and their 
mouths shall rejoice over the beauty and the goodness of 
the Lord and, therefore, they shall offer sacrifices of joy in 
the tabernacle of the Lord and sing praise unto his name 
forever. 

May the desire to dwell in the house of the Lord to be- 
hold the beauty of the Lord and to enquire in His temple be 
the reason for which this church has been erected and this 
day dedicated to its great purpose. May the desire to dwell 
in this house remain and increase within your bosom, and 
may this house always be a house of the Lord in which the 
Lord reigneth by the means of His pure Gospel and the 
original sacraments. Surely then this house shall bring to 
you everlasting blessings. 

Furthermore, may God grant that this desire to dwell 
in the house of the Lord be vouchsafed to your offspring, 
to all coming generations unto the end of the world. Yea, 
may many others come to behold the beauty of the Lord 
and enquire in His temple. May God graciously protect 
and uphold this church, that it may be to you and many 
after you a storehouse of grace and salvation. 

O, therefore, my friends, in this closing hour of our 
dedicatory services lift up your voice and vow unto the 
Lord, who has to-day entered this house and is now in our 
midst: ‘‘We will dwell in Thy house, O Lord, forever.’’ 
Psalm 23. 
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And Thou, Lord, who knowest the desire of Thy people, 
Thou wilt graciously grant their longing to be satisfied ac- 
cording to Thy promises in Thy infallible Word. Thou 
wilt now and forever show forth thy beauty to them and 
not hide Thyself before them; Thou wilt also permit them 
to enquire in Thy temple and counsel with them for their 
temporal and eternal welfare. O, satisfy us, we pray Thee, 
early with Thy mercy, that we may rejoice and be glad all 
our days. ‘‘Let Thy work, henceforth as unto now, appear 
unto Thy servants, here and everywhere, and Thy glory 
unto their children,’’ Psalm 90, 15. 16, that all may dwell 
in Thy house to satisfy their desire all the days of their life 
and behold Thy beauty and enquire in Thy temple, until we 
all enter in Thy everlasting temple of glory, which is not 
made by hands, which Thou hast prepared for all that be- 
lieve in Thee and love Thee. Then and there we shall be- 
hold Thy beauty face to face, for there we shall see Thee 
as Thou art with our own eyes and stay in Thy presence 
to all eternity. There we shall no more enquire but fully 
understand everything to perfection and dwell in Thy light 
forever. ‘There we shall stand before Thy heavenly throne 
and praise Thy name without end. 

O Lord God, preserve, therefore, this Thy house and 
Thy people that dwell in it; be gracious unto Thy servants. 
Grant that not one may leave Thy house in this hour with- 
out testifying with David: ‘‘One thing have I desired of the 
Lord, that will I seek after, that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of 
the Lord and to enquire in His temple.’’ We pray Thee, 
O Lord, hear our prayer and satisfy the desire of Thy people 
and grant Thy servants ‘‘to dwell in Thy house forever.”’ 
Ps. 23, 6. Amen. J. F.S.H. 
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THEOLOGY. 


( Concluded.) 
ACTS OF GOD. 


The acts of God are of two kinds, znterna/ acts and 
external acts. 

INTERNAL ACTS OF GOD. 

The internal acts of God are again of two kinds, Zer- 
sonal internal acts and essextial internal acts. 

The personal internal acts of God are those acts which 
terminate within the Godhead and pertain to the divine Per- 
son or Persons by whom they are performed as peculiar to 
such Person or Persons. Thus in Ps. 2, 7 we read: ‘‘ 7%he 
Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; thts day HAVE 
I BEGOTTEN ¢hee.’’ Here the act of begetting is predicated 
of THE LORD, but of the Lord as distinguished from an- 
other divine person, whom he addresses by the personal 
pronoun, Zhee, and names his Son, which implies that the 
Person speaking is the Father of the Person spoken to. 
The act whereby the Father 1s personally the Father is the 
act of generation or begetting, an act which is not an act of 
the Son, nor an act of the Holy Ghost, but a definite act of 


the first Person in the Trinity. This act is truly an act, 
25 ” 
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predicated of its subject by an active verb, / Aave begotten. 
But while the verb is transitive, and the object is not the 
subject, yet the act terminates within the Godhead, the Son 
also being God, of the same one and indivisible essence with 
the Father.) And thus this divine act is an internal act, 
opus ad intra, performed before the world was made, be- 
fore anything existed beside God.?) 

Nor is this the only personal act of God terminating 
within the Godhead. There is in the one Godhead a Per- 
son distinct from the Father and the Son, personally called 
the Spirit, or the Holy Ghost?) and as the Son is a divine 
Person by a personal act of the Father, by eternal generation, 
so the Holy Ghost is a divine Person by another personal 
act, eternal spiration, performed by the Father and the Son, 
the act whereby the Spirit proceeds from the Father‘) and 
from the Son?) as a divine Person distinct from the Father 
and the Son, and yet of the same divine essence,®) the act 
of spiration being likewise an internal act of God. 

The precise nature of these acts is, of course, beyond 
human comprehension, as the mystery of the Trinity itself. 

The essential internal acts of God are such exertions of 
essential attributes of God as terminate within the Godhead, 
but in which the three Persons of the Trinity concur. Such 
acts are the efernal decrees of creation, of redemption, and 
of predestination. 

The divine decrees are, as such, exertions of the divine 
will, of that essential attribute whereby God consciously 
prompts his own acts. But not every act of volition in God 
is a decree. In his decrees, God purposes to himself what 
he will do, and such purposes of God ‘‘cannot fail or be 


1) John 10, 30: éyo nal 0 marsp Ev éouev. Cf. John 1, 1. Ps. 110, 1. 
1 John 5, 20. 

2) John 1, 1. 

3) Matt. 28, 19. Gal. 4,6. Rom. 8, 9. 

4) John 15, 26. Rom. 8, 9. Job 33, 4. 

5) Gal. 4,6. Rom. 8,9. 1 Pet. 1, 11. 

6) Acts 5, 3.4. 1 Cor. 3, 16. 2 Cor. 3, 17. 
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overthrown.’’!) J have purposed it, says God, / well also 
po IT.?) Our God, says the Psalmist, zs 22 the heavens; he 
hath done whatsoever he hath pleased;*) and Isaiah, 7%e 
Lord of hosts hath purposed, and who shall disannul it ?*) 
Whatever God does in time, he has purposed in eternity.) 
Yet these eternal decrees are not absolute determinations of 
divine will; they are described to us as counsels,®) whereby 
God in his wisdom and prudence,’) grace and mercy,®) or- 
dained what he at the time and in the manner conceived in 
such counsels would perform.?) 

All this will appear more fully as we exhibit from the 
sedes doctrinae the various decrees of which we are explic- 
itly informed in the Scriptures. They are the decrees of 
Creation, of Redemption, and of Predestination. What the 
Scriptures teach concerning these decrees refers not only to 
the substance of each decree considered in itself, but also 
to the relations between the various decrees and the proper 
order in which they should be arranged. 

According to the supralapsarian scheme the decree of 
predestination would obtain the first place, the decree of 
creation, the second, and the decree of redemption, the last, 
or, perhaps more precisely stated, there would remain but 
one decree, that of predestination, comprising all the mys- 
tery of the divine will concerning the assertion of his sov- 
ereign majesty in time and eternity, and covering the plan 
in general and the details of its execution. This scheme, 
briefly outlined, is that God, before the world, determined 
to exhibit the glory of his righteousness and of his good- 
ness in the enactment of a great work, the result of which 
should endure forever; that he, then, decreed to make an- 





1) Formula of Concord, Sol. Decl., Art. XI, Müller, p. 714. 

2) Is. 46, 11. 3) Ps. 115, 3; cf. Ps. 135, 6. 

4) Is. 14, 27. 5) Eph. 1, 7—10. 2 Tim.1, 9. 
6) Acts 4, 28; 2, 23. Eph. 1, 11. 7) Ps. 136, 5-9. Eph. 1, 7—10. 
8) Ps. 136, 5 ff. Eph. 1, 7 ff. 2 Tim. 1,9. Rom. 11, 5. 

9) Acts 17, 26. Eph. 1,9 ff. 2 Tim. 1,9. Eph. 3, 11. 
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gels and men and a world for them to live in, and, upon 
the foreordained fall of a multitude of angels, and of the 
human race, to consign the fallen angels and a greater part 
of mankind to everlasting perdition for the praise of his 
righteousness, but to save a smaller part of mankind unto 
eternal bliss to magnify the glory of his grace; that, finally, 
for the execution of the decree as concerning the elect among 
men, he further decreed to provide for these elect, and for 
them only, a Redeemer, Jesus Christ, and, by faith in him, 
to justify, sanctify, and glorify the elect, and them only. 

The infralapsarian scheme differs from the former only 
in placing the decree of predestination after that of crea- 
tion, while both agree in assigning the last place to the 
decree of redemption, making Christ, not a cause and basis 
of predestination, but a means of the execution of the ab- 
solute decree of election as distinguished from the equally 
absolute decree of reprobation. 

The Lutheran doctrine differs from both forms of Cal- 
vinism in reference to the substance as well as to the rela- 
tion of the three decrees. The substance of each decree will 
be considered under its proper head. The relations are 
those indicated by our order of arrangement. The decree 
of creation is the first and, but for sin, would have been 
sufficient to secure the end and aim of creation.!) But fore- 
seeing the sin of all mankind, God foreordained the Savior 
of all mankind in the decree of redemption, whereby he 
secured a way by which all men might be saved through 
faith in Christ Jesus.) And to this decree was added a 
third decree, whereby God elected in Christ and predesti- 
nated unto life the heirs of salvation, thus securing to them 
what in spite of the gracious will of God the self-constituted 
vessels of wrath reject through unbelief.?) 


1) Rom. 11, 36. 

2) John 3, 16. Eph. 1, 7—10. Luke 2, 30—32. 

3) Eph. 1, 4. 11. 2 Tim. 1, 9; 2,10. Eph. 3, 10. 11. Rom. 8, 30. 
Mark 13, 20. 22. 
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THE DECREE OF CREATION. 


All the works of God are to him yywora dz’ atdwyoc, 
known from eterntty.1) The knowledge of another’s works 
or acts may be merely a matter of the understanding. But 
a foreknowledge of one’s own acts necessarily includes a 
determination of the will, a purpose to perform such acts, 
with the certainty of successful execution. Thus, to state 
that God from eternity foreknew his works is to state that in 
eternity he purposed or decreed within himself to perform 
them in the manner before determined. Again, the Scrip- 
tures say that 2» wzsdom God made all his works of which 
the earth is full, that zz wisdom he made the heavens.?) 
Wisdom is that in God whereby he ordains the proper means 
to the proper ends. Now, even when we see a man devising 
ways and means for obtaining a certain end, we conclude 
that he wills that end, and in legal procedure the prepara- 
tion of means and measures for the achievement of a cer- 
tain purpose is considered prima facie evidence of the ex- 
istence of that purpose. Thus, also, Job speaks of the 
wisdom of God exhibited in the plan of creation, saying, 
When he made a decree for the rain, and a way for the 
lightning of the thunder, then dtd he see tt, and declare 
wt; he prepared it, yea, and searched tt out.) More espe- 
cially does the record of the creation of man point to the 
divine counsel and decree which was carried out in the 
crowning act of the hexaemeron, when the holy penman, 
admitting us, as it were, into the very council chamber of 
the holy Trinity, informs us that God sazd, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.) And this plan did 
not only underlie the creation of our first ancestors, but ex- 
tends also to their progeny, as St. Paul says, God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 


1) Acts 15, 18. 2) Ps. 104, 24; 136, 5. 
3) Job 28, 26. 27. 4) Gen. 1, 26. 
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of the carth, and hath DETERMINED the times BEFORE AP- 
POINTED, and the bounds of their habttation.') 

But while the work of creation was an external act of 
God, or a series of such acts, the decree of creation was an 
internal act of God, terminating within the Godhead, the 
three persons of the Trinity concurring therein.?) From 
the counsel referred to in the words, Let us make man, etc., 
the execution is clearly distinguished, as the record pro- 
ceeds, So God created man, etc.*) 

While, however, the plan or decree of creation and its 
execution are and must be carefully distinguished, the per- 
fect congruity prevailing between the two must not be over- 
looked. That the world and all the myriads of creatures in 
the universe came into being according to a uniform plan 
conceived in one mind is a truth which even the various 
misconstructions and perversions to which it has been ex- 
posed from Thales to Darwin could not eliminate, but tend 
to substantiate. This congruity between what was in the 
mind of God and what came into being as his handiwork is 
very clearly set forth in the Mosaic narrative of the creation 
of man. There the divine counsel is first given in detail, And 
God said, Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness: and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the atr, and over the cattle, and over all 
the carth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth.*) Thereupon the execution of the decree is also 
described in detail, So God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them. And God blessed them, and God satd 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue wt: and have dominion over the fish of 
the sea and over the fowl of the atr, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.) 


1) Acts 17, 26. Cf. Gen. 1, 27. 28. 
2) Gen. 1, 26: Let us make man. 3) Gen. 1, 27. 
4) Gen. 1, 26. 5) Gen. 1, 27. 28. 
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THE DECREE OF REDEMPTION. 


Of the supralapsarian theory, the assumption of a pre- 
determination of man to a state of sin and wrath and spiritual 
death, there is no vestige in Scripture from Genesis to Rev- 
elation. On the contrary, we are told that God made man 
in his image and after his likeness, and that, as all other 
works of God, man, as he came from the Creator’s hand, 
was very good.!) We are, furthermore, told that in point- 
ing out to him the forbidden tree, God said to man, 7%ou 
shalt NOT eat of it,?) adding the earnest warning, For in the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die?) That 
this injunction and warning acted, not as an incentive to 
sin, but as a preventive, we see from the narrative of the 
first temptation; for it was this word of God whereby Eve 
warded off the first onslaught of the tempter,*) and which 
Satan endeavored to put out of the woman's heart and mind 
in order to bring about her fall.) It was not the will of 
God that man should fall. 

But in his divine omniscience God had foreseen what 
he had not foreordained, and even before the foundation of 
the world he devised a plan by the execution of which he 
would redeem the fallen world unto himself. For God so 
loved THE WORLD that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life?) And when the fulness of time was come, God 
sent forth hts Son, made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law.) And this Re- 
deemer of mankind, as St. Peter says, verily was fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the world,®) and his work 
was predetermined in the counsel of God. When he was 
handed over to the gentile judge, to be crucified by wicked 
hands, it was done by the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 


1) Gen. 1, 26. 27. 31. 2) Gen. 2, 17. 
3) Ibid. 4) Gen. 3, 3. 

5) Gen. 3, 1. 4. 6) John 3, 16. 
7) Gal. 4, 4. 5 8) 1 Pet. 1, 20. 
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edge of God,') and Herod and Pontius Pilate, under whom 
Jesus suffered and died, did what God in Ais counsel had 
determined before to be done.) Thus it is that ta Christ 
we have redemption through his blood, according to the 
riches of his [God's] grace, wherein he hath abounded to- 
ward us in all wisdom and prudence, having made known 
unto us the MYSTERY OF HIS WILL, according to the GOOD 
PLEASURE which he hath PURPOSED IN HIMSELF: {hat in 
the dtspensation of the fulness of times he might gather to- 
gether all things in Christ?) According to these words of 
St. Paul, the gospel of Christ and the redemption in him, 
whereby we are made abundantly wise unto salvation, is a 
manifestation of the mystery of the divine w2//, the revela- 
tion of a divine decree which but for that revelation would 
have remained hidden in the heart of God, who, according 
to his good pleasure, which he has purposed in himself, 
executed his counsel in the fulness of times. 

The execution of this decree was begun in remote an- 
tiquity. The singling out of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
Judah and David, as ancestors of the promised Messiah, the 
setting apart of his peculiar people and the wondrous ways 
by which he led that people through the centuries before 
the fulness of the times, were preparatory measures to the 
great series of events extending from the Annunciation to 
the death and burial of Christ and the completion of the 
work upon which the seal of divine authority was stamped 
by the glorious resurrection of the Savior of mankind. 


THE DECREE OF PREDESTINATION. 


Many are called, but few are chosen,*) says Christ, and 
St. Peter speaks of the elect according to the foreknowledge 
of God,*) and St. Paul teaches of ¢he election of grace. 
Of this election the same apostle writes to the Ephesians, 


1) Acts 2, 23. 2) Acts 4, 28. 3) Eph. 1, 7—10. 
4) Matt. 22, 14; cf. 20, 16. 5) 1 Pet. 1, 2. 6) Rom. 11, 3. 
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He hath chosen us in him (Christ) BEFORE THE FOUNDA- 
TION OF THE WORLD, that we should be holy and without 
blemish before him,') and in the same epistle we are in- 
formed of the mystery which from the beginning of the world 
hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus Christ, 
to the intent that now unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places might be known by the church the mantfold 
wisdom of God, according to the ETERNAL PURPOSE which 
he PURPOSED IN CHRIST JESUS OUR LORD.?) 

Here, then, we have still another divine counsel and 
decree, also eternal, but, in point of order, following the 
decree of redemption, since the eternal purpose was pur- 
posed in Christ Jesus, the elect being chosen zz him. The 
foreordained Redeemer of mankind was a determining factor 
in the decree of election and predestination. The clause 
ev attw*) is not syntactically connected with #7d¢, which 
would require the form rove &v adtw, but with the verb, é- 
edéEato, and the zpddeace tHy atwvwy is described in the words, 
nv exotnoey év Xpeat@ Ijaov, tw xupiw huav.‘) These statements 
preclude two misconstructions of the doctrine of election. 
The decree of predestination was not an absolute decree of 
the sovereign will of God, but a decree which was deter- 
mined by Christ the Redeemer, by faith in whom sinners 
should be saved. But on the other hand we were not chosen 
intuttu fidet in Christum, viewed as being in Christ previous 
to the act of election; election does not presuppose, but z7- 
cludes faith. This also appears when St. Paul says that God 
did predestinate us, not in view or consideration of, but UNTO 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself.) And 
thus election is, as the apostle says, an election of grace,°) 
not of a particular grace, but of that grace which was given 
us in Christ Jesus,') which is the grace whereby God en- 
compassed the world,®) and which is /rustrated by those 


1) Eph. 1, 4. 2) Eph. 3, 9-11. 3) Eph. 1, 4. 
4) Eph. 3, 11. 5) eis vlodeotav, Eph. 1, 5. 6) Rom. 11, 5. 
7) 2 Tim. 1, 9. 8) John 3, 16. 
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who refuse to be saved by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved them and gave himself for them.!) Yet, while the 
grace of God whereby he was prompted in the act of elec- 
tion is universal, election itself is particular, restricted to 
the heirs of salvation.) Many are called, but FEW are 
CHOSEN.?) We are elect according to the foreknowledge of 
God,*) who says, / know whom I have chosen,?) and of whom 
the apostle says, Whom he did foreknow, he also did pre- 
destinate.) This is also indicated by such words as ézééy- 
eoda: and éxdoy7, which signify a selection from out of a 
greater number, as Christ also expressly says, / have chosen 
you out of the world.) The end and aim of this act is the 
salvation of the elect, who were ordained to eternal life) 
that they might obtain the salvation which 1s in Christ Jesus 
with eternal glory,?) being predestinated to be conformed to 
the image of his Son, that he might be the first-born among 
many brethren.”) But here again it should be noted that 
the salvation and the way of salvation unto which the elect 
were predestinated is not prepared for them particularly and 
exclusively, but the salvation prepared and the way of sal- 
vation laid out for all sinners. For thus writes St. Paul: 
God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth, whereunto 
he called you by our gospel,‘to the obtaining of the glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.") The salvation through faith, 
preached by the gospel, the power of God unto salvation to 
Jews and Gentiles,'?) by resisting which the unbelievers re- 
sist the Holy Ghost") and judge themselves unworthy of 
everlasting life*)—is the salvation to which the elect are 


1) Gal. 2, 20. 21. 2) Eph. 1, 11. 
3) Matt. 22, 14; 20, 16. 4) 1 Pet. 1, 2. 
5) John 13, 18. 6) Rom. 8, 29. 
7) John 15, 19. 8) Acts 13, 48. 
9) 2 Tim. 2, 10. 10) Rom. 8, 29. 
11) 2 Thess. 2, 13. 14. 12) Rom. 1, 16. 


13) Acts 7, 51. 14) Acts 13, 46. 
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predestinated. But while this grace is not coercive, not 
irresistible, the salvation of the elect is by the eternal pur- 
pose of God secured, they being pvedestinated according to 
the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will, that we should be to the pratse of his glory, 
who first trusted in Christ.) And thus the entire work of 
leading those who shall constitute the church triumphant 
from a state of sin and wrath and spiritual death, through 
a state of faith and grace and spiritual life, to a state of 
glory and eternal life, is the divine execution of that eternal 
decree whereby God, before the foundation of the world, 
and prompted only by his grace in Christ Jesus, purposed 
to call, enlighten and sanctify, keep and preserve, by the 
means of grace, according to the counsel of his will, all 
those whom, by eternal election of grace in Christ, the Re- 
deemer of the world, he has chosen from fallen mankind 
and predestinated to eternal glory. 

This is what God has revealed in the Scriptures con- 
cerning the decree of predestination. What is beyond this 
is hidden in mystery and must not be made the subject of 
human speculation, but left where St. Paul left it when 
he said, O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out!) 


EXTERNAL ACTS OF GOD. 


The external acts of God are either zmmediate or me- 
diate. 

The zmmedzate acts of God are concurrent acts of the 
three Persons in the Trinity terminating in objects not 
within the Godhead, and performed without the employ- 
ment of intermediate or instrumental causes. Acts of this 
kind are the creation of heaven and earth out of nothing, 
the immediate revelation of divine truth to the prophets, 


1) Eph. 1, 11. 2) Rom. 11, 33. 
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the immediate suggestion of concepts and words to the in- 
spired penmen, the miracles of Christ performed by an act 
of his divine will, the resurrection of all the dead at the 
end of the world. ‘Thus we learn that the three Persons of 
the Godhead concurred in the creation of the world before 
there were any intermediate causes to be employed in the 
performance of this work, when the Psalmist says, By the 
WORD of the LORD were the heavens made, and all the host 
of them by the BREATH OF HIS MOUTH.!) And of the res- 
urrection of the dead, we read, As the FATHER razseth up 
the dead, and quickeneth them, even so the SON qutckeneth 
whom he will,?) and, /f the SPIRIT of him that ratsed up 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, HE that ratsed up Christ 
from the dead shall quicken your mortal bodtes by HIS 
SPIRIT that dwelleth in you.*) 

The medtate external acts of God are concurrent acts 
of the three Persons in the Trinity terminating in extra- 
divine objects and performed with the employment of inter- 
mediate or instrumental causes. Of this class are the pro- 
duction of plants, animals, and human beings in the course 
of nature, the work of regeneration or conversion through 
the means of grace, the mediate call of ministers through 
the Christian congregation, the forgiveness of sins through 
the church and the ministers of the church. Thus Job, 
who was born in the course of nature, was by mediate action 
God’s handiwork, saying, Zhe spirit of God hath made 
me, and the breath of the Almighty hath given me life;") 
and David says, / am fearfully and wonderfully made; 
marvelous are THY works,*®) while he says with equal truth, 
In sin did MY MOTHER conceive me.®) Sinners are called to 
repentance by God himself; he has saved us and called us 
by an holy calling,') but by mediate action, as the apostle 


1) Ps. 33, 6. Cf. Gen. 1, 1. 2. 2) John 5, 21. 
3) Rom. 8, 11. 4) Job 33, 4. 
5) Ps. 139, 14. 6) Ps. 51, 5. 


7) 2 Tim. 1, 9. 
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says, Whereunto HE called you BY OUR GOSPEL.') We are 
born of God,*) and of the Spirit,*) but by the word of God,') 
through the Gospel.) God forgives sins;°) but we are clean 
through the word of Christ,’) and to his disciples he says, 
Whose soever sins YE remit, they are remitted unto them?) 
All these acts, though performed through intermediate agents 
or instruments, are truly and really divine acts, which no 
man can perform of himself, and which have their power 
and efficacy from no other source than the will and power 
of God, who worketh all things, whether by immediate or 
by mediate action, after the counsel of his own will,*) and 


according to his mighty power.") A. G. 
1) 2 Thess. 2, 14. 2) John 1, 13. 1 John 3, 9. 
3) John 3, 6. 4) 1 Pet. 1, 23. 
5) 1 Cor. 4, 15. 6) Col. 2, 13. Ps. 103, 3. 
7) John 15, 3. 8) John 20, 23. 


9) Eph. 1, 11. 10) Eph. 1, 19. 
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Gxegetical Cheology. 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM 


WITH A 


PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


(Continued.) 


Gen. 17, 1: 1 am the Almighty God; walk before me 
and be thou perfect. 


This is a very remarkable text. Twenty-four years 
after God had led Abram from Haran to the land of Canaan 
and given him the promise that in him all the families of 
the earth should be blessed,') these words were spoken. 
Abram was then a worshiper of the true God,?) who had 
declared himself his shield and exceeding great reward.’) 
Abram then stood justified by faith.‘) And this man it was 
to whom the words of our text were spoken. They consist 
of a statement and an injunction. The statement is, / am 
the Almighty God. The Hebrew “1% 'x designates God as 
the Almighty Mighty One, the God of transcendent power. 
The injunction is, Walk before me, and be thou perfec. 
What God demands of Abram is nothing less than perfect 
holiness; and to render such holiness, he is to walk before 
God, to take every step, perform every act, both external 
and internal, in thought, word, or deed, as before, under 
the very eyes of, God; and all that constantly remembering 
that He, under whose watchful eyes he walks, is the Al- 
mighty God, before whom even the holy man must stand 
in awe and with bated breath, under whose mighty scepter 
the righteous may abide in peace and perfect security, but 
who is to the unrighteous a consuming fire. 


1) Gen. 12, 1—3. 2) Gen. 12, 7. 8; 13, 4. 18. 
3) Gen. 15, 1. 4) Gen. 15,6. Rom. 4, 3. Gal. 3, 6. 
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There is, perhaps, in all the Scriptures no other text 
which in words as brief as these inculcates the true fear of 
God as an incentive to true holiness of life in those who are 
the children of God by faith and in whom the renewal of the 
image of God is in progress. 


Ps. 33, 8: Let all the earth fear the Lord: let all the 
inhabitants of the world stand in awe of Him. 


This text, taken in conjunction with its context, has 
this in common with the preceding text that it points out 
the omnipotence and sovereign majesty of God with a view 
of inculcating due reverence and fear of God. In the pre- 
vious context the psalmist speaks of the exhibition of divine 
power in the creation of the world and the government of 
the universe, as By the word of the Lord the heavens were 
made, and all the host of them by the breath of his mouth. 
He gathereth the waters of the sea together as an heap: he 
layeth up the depth in storehouses.‘) And in the subsequent 
context he continues, For he spake, and it was done; he 
commanded, and tt stood fast. The Lord bringeth the coun- 
sel of the heathen to nought, he maketh the devices of the 
people of none effect”) And therefore, he says in our text, 
let all the carth fear the Lord, which, by a parallelism 
familiar in the psalms, he repeats,- saying, Jet all the in- 
habitants of the world stand in awe of him, the second 
member, as is frequently the case, dropping the figure of 
speech employed in the first member, substituting the zn- 
habitants of the world, for all the carth, which stands for 
the dwellers on the earth. 

But the argument of our text and context agrees with 
that of the text from Genesis 17 also in this that it makes 
the fear of God a mainspring of our obedience to the will 
of God as revealed in his commandments. Having called 
upon all men to fear God and stand in awe of him, he con- 
tinues, For he SPAKE, and it was done; he COMMANDED, 


ed 


1) Vv. 6. 7. 2) Vv. 9. 10. 
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and z/ stood fast; as if to say: Heaven and earth came into 
being in obedience to his word and in compliance with his 
command, as it was God, the Almighty One, who spoke 
and commanded. How much more should man, to whom 
God has revealed himself in many ways, be moved by the 
fear of God to obey him and perform his holy will. 


Gen. 39, 9: How then can I do thts great wickedness, 
and sin against God? 

The sin which Joseph, then an inmate in the house of 
Potiphar, was here tempted to commit was the sin of adul- 
tery, by which Joseph would have violated the conjugal 
rights of his master and the trust which Potiphar had re- 
posed in his Hebrew servant. This was in Joseph’s mind 
when he said, Behold, my master wotteth not what ts with 
me in the house, and he hath commttted all that he hath to 
my hand; there ts none greater in thts house than I; netther 
hath he kept back any thing from me but thee, because thou 
art his wife‘) Yet Joseph does not continue in words as 
these: ‘‘How then should I commit this great sin against 
my master?’’ or, ‘‘What would Potiphar, my master and 
thy husband, say and do if I were to commit this grave 
offense against him?’’ Joseph knows that the eye of One 
who is greater than Potiphar is upon him, that by yielding 
to the temptation of this adulterous woman he would offend 
against the holy will of God, and it is the fear of God that 
prevails in him and puts into his mouth the words recorded 
in our text. Thus here, again, the fear of God is shown to 
be a cardinal virtue, a safeguard against all manner of sins, 
and a source of true holiness according to all the command- 
ments of God. 

Ps. 73, 25. 26: Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and 
there ts none upon earth that I desire beside Thee. My 
flesh and my heart farleth: but God ts the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever. 


1) Vv. 8. 9. 
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The love of God in a human heart is nowhere in the 
Scriptures uttered more forcibly than in this text. The love 
of God which is here described is so much a love of God 
above all things, that it is a love of God to the utter exclu- 
sion of all things. Aside of God heaven with all its host, 
its glory and bliss, is void and empty, and the earth with 
all its treasures and pleasures is vacant space to the psalm- 
ist, who in heaven and earth knows of but one object of his 
possession and desire, and that is God. Nor is this all. 
The psalmist loves God even with the exclusion of his own 
self. If his flesh and his heart, his body and soul should 
fail him, that is, if he should be deprived of that wherein 
he exists, then he would still cling to God and live in spite 
of death and destruction, since God is his strength and his 
portion for ever. This last sentiment is given by Paul Ger- 
hardt in the words: — 


Du sollst sein meines Herzens Licht, 

Und wann mein Herz in Stücken bricht, 

Sollst du mein Herze bleiben, 
and the whole text is exquisitely versified in the following 
words of Martin Schalling’s hymn, Zerzlich lieb hab itch 
dich, o Herr: — 

I scorn the richest earthly lot, 

Een heaven and earth attract me not, 

If only thou art near to me. 

Yea, though my heart be like to break, 

Thou shalt my trust that naught can shake, 

My portion and my comfort be.) 


Ps. 42, 11: Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and 
why art thou disquieted within me? hope thou in God: for 
I shall yet praise Him, who ts the health of my countenance, 
and my God. 


1) Die ganze Welt nicht freuet mich, 
Nach Himmel und Erd nicht frag ich, 
Wenn ich dich nur kann haben. 
Und wenn mir gleich mein Herz zerbricht, 
So bist du doch mein Zuversicht, 
Mein Theil und meines Herzens Trost. 
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The psalm of which this text is the closing verse is a 
lamentation of an anguished soul, thirsting after God. The 
second section of the psalm begins with the words, O my 
God, my soul ts cast down within me: therefore will I re- 
member thee.) Finding no strength within himself and no 
help about himself, he lifts up his thoughts to God. And 
now he argues with his soul. He does not deny the power 
of his enemies nor his own weakness. Neither does he be- 
hold the helping hand of God already turning away the 
oppression of the enemy. And yet he reproaches his soul 
for being bowed down and moaning in trepidation and thus 
troubling him without cause. For is not God still God, 
a mighty helper above all his enemies? And so firm is his 
reliance on Him who is the health of his countenance, and 
his God, under whose protecting care no harm can befall 
him, that in the midst of his tribulations, and while he is 
yet exhorting his soul to wait for future help, he is, as it 
were, already tuning his harp to songs of praise and thanks- 
giving; for he ¢rusts in God. 


Ps. 118, 8: /¢ ts better to trust in the Lord than to put 
confidence in man. 


Here, again, the power of the Lord is contrasted with 
the strength, or the weakness, of men. But the text is 
taken from a song of praise rising from the hearts and lips 
of those who have experienced the goodness and power of 
God. In v. 5, the psalmist points to a certain distress,?) 
from the midst of which,?) as in Ps. 42, the believer called 
upon the Lord; and the Lord answered him and helped him, 
so that from gladsome experience he could say, Zhe Lord 
zs on my side; I will not fear: what can man do unto me? 
The Lord taketh my part with them that help me: therefore 
shall I see my desire upon them that hate me“) And now, 
as the psalmist contemplates the ways of men, who, when 


1) V.6. 2) Note the article in V¥'3'1. 
3) >: 4) Vv. 6. 7. 
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threatened or assailed by enemies, will look about for allies 
among men and the princes of men, he takes comfort in 
knowing that the Lord is on his side and takes his part as 
his ally against all his enemies. For while confidence re- 
posed in men, even in princes, is often misplaced, and 
human aid is often by sad experience shown to be of no 
avail, his experience has taught him that z zs better to trust 
in the Lord than to put confidence in man, it ts better to 
trust in the Lord than to put confidence in princes.) 

But what is true as to men in general and princes in 
particular is also true as to physicians and their remedies, 
fathers and mothers, wealthy and influential friends and 
relatives, and whoever and whatever else may be looked 
upon as deserving of trust and confidence: it is better to 
trust in the Lord, and to confide in them instead of or above 
and before the Lord is idolatry. 


THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 


Ps. 48, 10: According to Thy name, O God, so ts Thy 
pratse unto the ends of the earth: Thy right hand ts full 
of righteousness. 


The 48th psalm is a song of victory to celebrate a new 
manifestation of divine power and greatness in the pro- 
tection of the city of God. Great zs the Lord, and greatly 
to be pratsed, is the opening strain and the burden of the 
psalm. The name of God is that by which he is known, 
and we cannot know God unless he reveals or manifests 
himself. Again, to praise God is to voice forth his name 
by extolling his deeds. The fame of God is, according to 
our text, in accordance with his name: that which may be 
said of him is commensurate with what he has revealed of 
himself. And his right hand is full of righteousness. Our 
right hand is our chief organ of action, the fighting hand 
in war and the working hand in peace. Thus the right 


1) Vv. 8. 9. 
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hand of God again stands for his activity, whereby he mani- 
fests himself as what he is, power, love, truth, or, what the 
text mentions, righteousness. And r#ghteousness is a divine 
name; ¢hzs zs his NAME whereby he SHALL BE CALLED, the 
Lord our righteousness.") 


Lev. 24, 15. 16: Whosoever curseth hts God, shall bear 
his stn. And he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, 
he shall surely be put to death. 


The sin here proscribed is that of speaking evil against 
God and impugning his name. A son of an Israelitish 
woman and an Egyptian father, in a quarrel with a man 
of Israel in the camp, had committed this offense and was 
stoned pursuant to a special order of God.”) Before this 
sentence was executed,?) God caused the injunction set forth 
in our text to be published to all the children of Israel with 
the express statement that it should apply to the stranger 
as well as to him that was born in the land.*) 


Gal. 6, 7: Be not decetved; God ts not mocked. 


In the words preceding this text the apostle has en- 
joined upon the hearers of the word the duty of contribut- 
ing from their temporal goods toward the support of their 
teachers. To render this commandment all the more im- 
pressive, the apostle adds the solemn warning, Be not de- 
cetved; God ts not mocked, or, in other words, God will not 
allow this commandment to be set aside with impunity. 
The verb wurrnpiLew signifies a contemptuous gesture, as an 
unruly inferior may turn up his nose and sneer at the com- 
inand of a master whom he holds in contempt. ‘Thus the 
apostle here teaches that wilful disregard of the manifest 
will of God is also a manner of blasphemy which will not 
go unpunished, and that he who neglects or refuses to heed 
this will but deceive himself. 


1) Jer. 23, 6; 33, 16. 2) Vv. 10—14. 
3) V. 23. 4) V. 16. 
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James 3, 9. 10: By the tongue bless we God, even the 
Father; and therewtth curse we men, which are made after 
the stmilitude of God. Out of the same mouth proceed 
blessing and cursing. My brethren, these things ought not 
to be. 


This text would, from two different points of view, 
teach all Christians to consider and comprehend the utter 
impropriety of cursing their fellow-men. In the first place, 
a Christian, whose duty and daily occupation is to bless God, 
would by cursing a fellow-man expose himself to such divine 
censure as this: ‘‘How canst thou, while praising me, the 
Creator, at the same time curse my creature, made after 
my own similitude, in my own image?!) Is not this gross 
inconsistency? Is not thy praise thereby turned into scoff- 
ing?’’ But cursing in a Christian is not only improper when 
the objects of his blessing and cursing are considered, but 
also, in the second place, in view of the subject which per- 
forms these contrary and contradictory acts, and the nature 
of these acts themselves. God has given us our mouths as 
all other organs that we should use them in his service, in 
obedience to his commandments. But what consistency is 
there in blessing God in obedience to this Second Command- 
ment, and abusing his name by cursing in open violation 
of this same commandment? Is it not mockery that these 
two acts, so incompatible with one another, should proceed 
from the same mouth, the mouth of a Christian? The same 
argument is continued in the subsequent context: Doth a 
fountain send forth at the same place sweet water and bitter? 
Can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olive berries? either a 
vine, figs?*) Thus, also, he would say, it is not in the 
true nature of a Christian, not compatible with his proper 
fruit, that he should curse. And hence, these things ought, 
surely, not to be. 


1) Gen. 1, 26. 27. 2) Vv. 11. 12. 
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2 Cor. 1, 23: Moreover, I call God for a record upon 
nity soul. 


For record the Revised Version has substituted wetness, 
the correct translation of the Greek udprupa, Luth. Zeuge. 
That whereto he calls upon God to testify is the truth of his 
assertion, /hat to spare you I came not as yet unto Corinth.) 
The emphasis is on gedopevoc 5udv, to spare you, which 
states the motive whereby the apostle was prompted to de- 
lay his return to Corinth. But a man’s motives, which re- 
side in his soul, are known only to himself and God, and 
the apostle, as he is about to state his motive, calls upon 
God, who knows all things and is himself the Truth, to be 
his witness and testify to the truth of his statement. This 
is the very essence of an oath sworn by God’s name. And 
as it is an apostle of Christ who, under inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, makes this solemn appeal, we may know that 
it is not under all circumstances wrong to ‘‘call upon God 
as the witness of truth or the avenger of falsehood.’’ 


Matt. 5, 33—37: Again, ye have heard that it hath 
been said to them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: but I say 
unto you, Swear not at all; netther by heaven, foritzs God's 
throne: nor by the earth, for wuts his footstool: netther by 
Jerusalem; for wt ts the city of the great King. Netther 
shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not make 
one hair white or black. But let your communication be, 
Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever ts more than these 
cometh of evil. 


To understand this text correctly, we must, in the first 
place, remember that it cannot be intended as an absolute 
prohibition of oaths, since lawful oaths are expressly sanc- 
tioned by divine commandment and example and by numer- 
ous appeals of the holy men of God, even under divine in- 


1) V. 23. 
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spiration, to God as the witness and judge of the truth of 
their statements,!) and no interpretation of a text can be 
correct which conflicts with other clear texts of Scripture. 
In the second place we must consider the scope of this ad- 
monition. From the forms of oaths quoted by Christ, which 
were not judicial oaths, we see that the Lord here deals with 
the evil habit of irreverent swearing, of loading down com- 
monplace conversations and assertions with all manner of 
oaths, a custom which to this day prevails among Jews and 
Mohammedans. In extenuation of this habit, the Jews dis- 
tinguished between the solemn oaths by the holy name of 
God and such other oaths as, ‘‘By heaven,’’ ‘‘By Jerusa- 
lem,’’ “‘By my head,’’ etc., and maintained that they kept 
within the law if they abstained from perjuring themselves 
by the Name expressly invoked. This attempted justifica- 
tion of an immoral practice is, together with the practice 
itself, discountenanced by the authentical Interpreter of the 
law, who in our text would lead the Jews to understand that 
their irreverent oaths were, in fact, no less abusive of the 
name of God than the forms which they avoided would have 
been under like circumstances, since those familiar oaths 
by heaven and earth and Jerusalem and their own heads 
were ultimately but so many invocations of Him who is the 
Ruler of the heavens, his throne, and of the earth, his foot- 
stool, and of Jerusalem, his own peculiar city, and holds 
dominion over every hair of our heads. Thus, then, the 
Pharisaical theory is shown to be utterly at variance with 
the law, which, while it does not prohibit, but enjoins, the 
proper use of the oath, condemns not only one form, but 
all forms of swearing besides and beyond that proper use, 
where yea should be simply yea, and zay should be simply 
nay, and what is more than these and partakes of the nature 
of an oath is a violation of the law and cometh of evil, just 


1) Deut. 6, 13. Exod. 22, 11. Deut. 10, 20. Is. 19, 18; 45. 23; 65, 16. 
Jer. 4, 2; 5, 7; 12, 16. Ps. 63, 11.—Gen. 22, 16. Hebr. 6, 13. 16. 17. 
Luke 1, 73. Matt. 26, 63. 64.— Rom. 1,9. Gal. 1, 20. Phil. 1, 8. 
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as killing in any form besides and beyond the proper use of 
the sword is murder, and carnal intercourse besides and be- 
yond that which is proper in lawful marriage is lewdness, 
whether in the form of fornication, or of adultery, or of any 
other sin of uncleanness, though it be only that of looking 
at a woman to lust after her.') 


Deut. 6, 13: Zhou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and 
serve Him, and shalt swear by Hits name. 


This verse contains three injunctions, to fear God, to 
serve him, and to swear by his name; and it is just as truly 
the will of God that we should swear by his name as it is 
that we should fear and serve him. At the same time, the 
context shows that the oath is to be looked upon as an act 
of worship which must be performed to the true God only. 
For in the preceding verse we read, Beware lest thou for- 
get the Lord, etc., and in the following verse, Ye shall not 
go after other gods, of the gods of the people whitch are round 
about you. Hence, in the light of our text, the oaths taken 
in societies which worship a man-made god instead of the 
Triune God are an idolatrous abomination as inconsistent 
with the Christian faith as an oath by or a prayer to the 
Mohammedan Allah or the heathen Jupiter would be in 
the mouth of a Christian. 


Hebr. 6, 16: For men verily swear by the greater: and 
an oath for confirmation ts to them an end of all strife. 


These words are a part of an argument beginning in 
v. 13 and ending in v.18. The argument is this: an oath 
is an appeal to the highest authority and is final in settling 
the point which it is to confirm. God, having no authority 
above himself, swears by himself. Men, being under God, 
swear by the greater, by God. In both cases the oath is 
conclusive, and if even among men a truth confirmed by an 
oath is considered beyond dispute, then, surely, when God 


1) Matt. 5, 28. 
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has confirmed the immutability of his counsel by an oath, 
we have a strong consolation. — This argument incidentally 
sanctions the proper use of oaths for the settlement of dis- 
putes or litigations, or the confirmation of the truth where 
such confirmation is necessary for God’s sake or for the 
benefit of others. It should be noted that the holy writer 
does not speak of past ages, but of the present time, the 
time of New Testament Christianity, which this epistle in 
other respects places into sharp contrast with the past dis- 
pensation of the Old Covenant.!) And thus we learn that 
the commandment in Deut. 6, 13 is not revoked in the New 
Testament. 


Deut. 18, 10—12: There shall not be found among you 
any one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire, or that useth divination, or an observer of times, 
or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter 
with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For 
all that do these things are an abomination unto the Lord: 
and because of these abominations the Lord thy God doth 
drive them out before thee. 


The law here enumerates the various forms of satanic 
art prevalent among the heathen nations. That the precise 
meaning of the various terms cannot now be ascertained is 
easily understood when we consider the occult character of 
these practices. Most of them seem to refer to the predic- 
tion of future events or the revelation of hidden things. But 
when at the head of the list we find those practices which 
were connected with the Canaanitic Moloch-worship, of 
which human sacrifices were a prominent feature,?) we are 
led to understand that all these arts and practices were and 
are satanic in their nature. For of those who practiced 
these abominations we read, 7hey were mingled among the 


1) Chapters 8, 9, 10, 11. 
2) Cf. Lev. 18, 12. 2 Kings 16, 3; 17, 17; 21, 26; 23, 10. Jer. 7, 31; 
32, 35. Ezek. 16, 20. 21; 20, 31. 
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heathen, and learned their works, and they served thew 
idols, which werea snare unlothem. Yea they sacrificed thar 
sons and their daughters UNTO DEVILS.!) Yet these sins, as 
appears from texts quoted below, became a deep-rooted evil 
among the Israelites, who learned them from their heathen 
neighbors, very much as similar satanic arts have found their 
way from heathen ancestors and oriental nations into the 
Christian communities of the present day and largely baffle 
all efforts to eradicate them. 


Jer. 23, 31: Behold, 7 am against the prophets, saith 
the Lord, that use their tongues and say, He saıth. 


These words of God spoken through the prophet are 
a proscription of all manner of false doctrine as an abuse of 
God’s name. A prophet is a man by whom God would re- 
veal himself, his counsel and will, into whose mouth God 
gives Hts word, and whose tongue He makes /7zs tongue. 
False prophets, however, ‘aking their own tongue,*) and 
speaking their own words, oracle forth oracles,?) utter what 
they would have others receive and accept as the word of God. 
This is ‘‘lying and deceiving by God’s name.’’ And of such 
God says, Jam against them. ‘That there are conflicting doc- 
trines in the world is not according to the will of God. He 
is the Truth and shall destroy them that speak leasing.‘) He 
is against false teachers and false doctrine at all times and 
everywhere; and this we should note and bear in mind. 2e- 
hold, says our text; and the same word occurs twice more 
in the context,°) to make sure of attracting the reader’s and 
hearer’s attention to these important words. And, further- 
more, the Lord himself gives us a commentary to our text 
in the subsequent verse: Behold, 7 am against them that 


1) Ps. 106, 35—37. Cf. 1 Cor. 10, 20. The things which the Gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice TO DEVILS. See also Lev. 17,7. Deut. 32, 17. Rev. 
9, 20. 

2) Hebr. oywh op. 3) Hebr. BR} O8". 

4) Ps. 5, 6. 5) Vv. 30 and 32. 
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prophesy false dreams, satth the Lord, and to tell them, and 
cause my people to err by thetr lies, and by their lightness ; 
yel I sent them not, nor commanded them: therefore they 
shall not profit this people at all, saith the Lord.") 


Matt. 15, 8: Zhzs people draweth nigh unto me with 
their mouth, and honoreth me with their lips; but their heart 
1s far from me. 

These words are quoted from Is. 29, 13 and applied by 
Christ to the Jewish scribes and Pharisees who were, in doc- 
trine and practice, religious hypocrites, substituting their 
traditions for the word of God and living ungodly lives un- 
der the pretense of surpassing sanctity.d He who pretends 
to be what he is not, is a liar everywhere, and he who pro- 
fesses godliness with his mouth and is ungodly at heart lies 
and deceives by God’s name. And how grave this offense 
against the holy name of God really is, and how fearful its 
consequences have been in God’s dealing with religious hypo- 
crites, appears from the context in Isaiah, where God says 
in the previous context, Zhe Lord hath poured out upon you 
the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes: the prophets 
and your rulers, the seers hath he covered, and the vision of 
all is become as the words of a book that ts sealed, etc.,*) 
and, after the words quoted, he continues, 7kerefore, be- 
hold, I will proceed to do a marvelous work among thts 
people, even a marvelous work and a wonder: for the wis- 
dom of their wise men shall perish, and the understanding 
of their prudent men shall be hid, etc.‘) Such is the conse- 
quence and punishment of religious hypocrisy, a heart which 
has become callous and benumbed, spiritual stupidity and 
blindness to an extraordinary degree. 


Matt. 7, 21: Not every one that satth unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which ts in heaven. 


1) V. 32. 2) Matt. 15, 1—6. 3) Is. 29, 10. 11. 4) Is. 29, 14. 
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The discourse from which these words are taken is the 
Sermon on the Mount, which is, in the main, an exposition 
of the law; and the special subject dealt with in the section 
preceding our text pertains to the Second Commandment. 
Here, too, the Savior speaks of such as take the name of 
the Lord our God in vain. He warns his hearers to deware 
of false prophets, which come to them in sheep's clothing, 
but inwardly are ravening wolves,‘) who professing to be 
prophets, messengers of God proclaiming his truth, teach 
error and falsehood, and thus ‘‘lie and deceive by God’s 
name.’’ Having closed this special warning with the re- 
peated advice, Wherefore by their frusts ye shall know 
them,?) he now proceeds to take a more general view of 
the same sin, including the hearers as well as the teachers, 
and warning both not to take the name of the Lord in vain. 
To say Lord, Lord, and at the same time to neglect or re- 
fuse to DO the will of the Father in heaven is a sin which 
excludes the sinners from the kingdom of heaven. This is 
more explicitly set forth in the subsequent context.?) That 
the text would not teach salvation by works is clear from 
the terms in opposition, which are not fazth and works, but 
saying and doing, professing to be servants of the Lord, and 
being in fact what saying Lord, Lord should indicate, true 
servants of God, who do his will. That this is the import 
of the text, and that salvation by works is not thought of, 
appears from the subsequent context, which expressly rejects 
salvation by works, as it points out those who have per- 
formed external works, wonderful works, some of which 
they enumerate as having been done ‘‘in Christ’s name.’’*) 
But these works prove of no avail to them,?) since their per- 
formance in Christ’s name was again only taking the name 
of God in vain. ‘These hypocrites had not in truth been 
what by their words and by their deeds they had pretended 


1) V. 15. 2) V. 20. coll. v. 16. 3) Vv. 22. 23. 
4) V. 22. 5) V. 23. 
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to be, true servants of the Lord by faith in Christ, walking 
in righteousness and /rze holiness.”) 


Ps. 50,15: Call upon me in the day of trouble: I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 


The entire psalm from which these words are taken is 
a lesson on the worship and sacrifices acceptable to God. In 
the verses immediately preceding our text we read, Will 
I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? Offer 
unto God thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto the most 
high:?) — And, continues the psalm, CALL UPON ME in the 
day of trouble: I will deliver thee, and THOU SHALT GLO- 
RIFY ME. Prayer and praise, then, are here pointed out as 
proper sacrifices to be offered up before God,?) as acts of 
worship acceptable in his sight. This being so, it is clear 
that communion of prayer is communion of worship and re- 
ligion and is admissible only where all other exercises of re- 
ligion and acts of worship might be performed in common. 
Communion of prayer with those who adhere to and profess 
false doctrine is taking away with one hand what is offered 
with the other, the hallowing of God’s name.*) 


Matt. 7,7: Ask, and tt shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 


This text is also taken from the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Lawgiver’s exposition of the law. In the subsequent 
context the Father in heaven, to whom we should pray, is 
compared with human fathers with a view of showing that 
we should pray to God with all confidence, knowing that he 
is able and willing to hear our prayers and give us what we 
ask.) Thus it appears that to pray in the right spirit of 
filial confidence and veneration is to glorify the name of our 


1) Eph. 4, 24. 2) Vv. 13. 14. 

3) Cf. v. 23. Whoso OFFRRETH pratse glorifieth me. 

4) The text occurs again in the exposition of the Lord’s prayer, where 
it must be considered from a different point of view. 

5) Vv. 8—11. 
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Father which ts in heaven, and thus to offer unto God an 
acceptable sacrifice and to worship him as he alone de- 
serves to be worshiped by his children.!) 


Ps. 103, 3: Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that ıs 
within me, bless his holy name. 

To bless, 122, as evdoretv, when the object is God, is to 
praise, to acknowledge and extol the blessings which he has 
bestowed upon us. Thus, in the next verse, the psalmist 
says, Bless the Lord, O my soul, AND FORGET NOT ALL HIS 
BENEFITS, and in the subsequent verses he proceeds to enu- 
merate a series of divine blessings which should induce his 
soul to dless the Lord.*) All these divine blessings are mani- 
festations of the goodness and power and wisdom and truth 
of God, and to extol them is to magnify the zame of God. 
It is of peculiar significance that the psalmist, a holy man 
of God, should exhort Azs soul to bless the Lord, and all 
that ts within him to bless His holy name: for thus he sets 
an example to every Christian and, at the same time, leads 
us to understand that the best among us are far from per- 
fection and have ample reason to let our first note of praise 
be, I¥ho forgiveth all thine iniquities. 


Ps. 118, 1: O gwe thanks unto the Lord, for he ts good; 
because his mercy endureth for ever. 


Thanking differs from pratstng inasmuch as the latter 
refers more to the praiseworthy qualities of the object of 
praise, while /Aankıng is rather an acknowledgment of the 
subject’s indebtedness to the giver of that for which thanks 
are rendered. Thus we may pratse God also for blessings 
bestowed upon others, but we /Aark him for blessings which 
in some way concern ourselves. But both terms have this 
in common, that they imply a recognition of something that 


1) The consideration of the climax in ask, seek, and knock, and of the 
promises embodied in the text, should also be reserved for the exposition 
of the Lord’s prayer, where the text recurs. 

2) Vv. 3—7. 
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is good and estimable in the object of praise and thanks- 
giving. Thus, in our text, the goodness of God and his 
everlasting grace are mentioned as the motives for giving 
thanks unto the Lord. The Hebrew 31 also stands for what 
the Greek ypyordc, Engl. kind, Germ. gültig, freundlich, 
express, goodness in manifestation, the disposition to do 
good to others, and pn, ydpes, grace, Gnade, is the good- 
ness that blesses of its own accord, freely gives what it 
gives, regardless of merits or demerits in those whom it 
blesses. Thus the goodness and grace of God, whereby 
God is an everlasting fountain of blessings freely given to 
sinful man, is most eminently a cause of thanks, unceasing 
thanks, the sacrifices of human hearts and lips, and offering 
thanks, especially for the goodness and grace of God, is 
most pertinently a work of the Second Commandment. 

A. G. 


A CRITICAL VIEW OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Two Presbyterian professors, — Briggs and McGiffert, 
the former now domiciled with the Episcopalians, the latter 
still holding a chair in Union Theological Seminary, — have 
published their dissent from the accepted doctrine of the 
Church on the Lord’s Supper, viz., that our Lord, in the 
night in which He was betrayed, instituted the second 
sacrament of the New Covenant for an abiding memorial of 
His death until His second advent. The professors reject 
this doctrine on grounds of textual criticism, and also on 
exegetical grounds. 

Prof. Briggs, who has lately presented his view of the 
matter in popular form, holds that there are two distinct 
acts of our Lord recorded in the New Testament, which 
have hitherto been understood to treat of the same event, 
but which refer to two separate events. ‘The one occurred 
in connection with the passover and is recorded by Matthew, 
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Mark, and Luke. The other occurred during the Lord's 
forty days sojourn on earth after His resurrection; this latter 
is not specially recorded in Scripture, but the account of 
Paul in First Corinthians is believed to be based on it. 
The former act is regarded as the sacrificial meal of the 
New Covenant, to which only the Apostles were admitted, 
as ‘‘representatives of the Church for all time to come,’ 
and which was never to be repeated. This meal is viewed 
as the New Testament antitype of the covenant sacrifice at 
Horeb and the subsequent eating and drinking of the elders 
of Israel before the Lord, Exod. 24. Prof. Briggs holds 
that no sacrament was instituted in the night of the be- 
trayal, and although the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
as we have it now, may be said to have grown out of the 
act of the Lord at the last passover meal with His disciples, 
still a repetition of that Supper was not contemplated at the 
time. The perpetual observance of the Lord’s Supper, in 
which Christians now engage, is thought to have a different 
origin. ‘‘After his resurrection our Lord, at one of the 
many conferences of the Apostles, such as those reported 
in the Gospels, instituted the perpetual observance of the 
Lord’s Supper and attached it to the passover and the sacri- 
ficial meals of the ordinary peace-offerings.’’ 

Prof. McGiffert sets forth essentially the same views in 
his recent work on Apostolic Christianity. 

The view of the two professors combats the settled 
opinion of Christian theologians, that the four accounts 
which Scripture gives of the Lord’s Supper are a unit and 
supplement each other. Their argument is based on the 
‘‘discrepancies’’ found to exist in these accounts. 

Similarities and differences between these four accounts 
have been noted ere this. Thus, Matthew agrees strikingly 
with Mark, and the account of Luke nearly coincides with 
that of Paul. But there is a complete categorical agreement 
between all these accounts: the elements mentioned are the 
same, the administrator and the persons administered to are 
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the same; the time of the action, and consequently, also 
the place, is the same; the signification given to the whole 
act is the same. The only remarkable difference is between 
Matthew and Mark, on the one hand, and Luke and Paul, 
on the other hand, in this one feature, that the former do 
not mention the intended perpetual observance of the act 
recorded by them, while the latter do. Upon this one dif- 
ference the entire theory outlined above is built up. This 
one difference obliterates all points of coincidence, and re- 
moves the act in connection with which it occurs, locally 
and chronologically, from the other act to which it seems 
to be related. In other words, that account, which contains 
the direction, ‘‘This do in remembrance of me,’’ refers to 
a different occasion than that account which does not con- 
tain these words, the fact notwithstanding that the former 
account explicitly states that the occasion was the same as 
that to which the latter account refers. 

We have, however, not yet given the separation cor- 
rectly, which Prof. Briggs undertakes in the four accounts. 
Contrary to reasonable expectation, he couples Luke with 
Matthew and Mark, and leaves the one account of Paul to 
represent the other side. In order to enable Prof. Briggs 
to do this, the account of Luke has had to undergo critical 
treatment. A spurious passage has been discovered in this 
account; it embraces the words ‘‘which is given for you’’ 
to ‘‘which is shed for you’’ included. The Revised Version 
in a marginal note chronicles the omission of these words 
‘‘by some ancient authorities;’’ Westcott and Hort have 
bracketed them, because they appear to have been written 
later than the original text of Luke, and because of their 
‘suspicious coincidence with 1 Cor. 11, 24 f.’’ This crit- 
ical discovery is of immense advantage to the theory of 
Prof. Briggs. Of the four accounts of the Lord’s Supper, 
Luke’s is the only one which mentions the perpetual cele- 
bration of the Supper as zustetuted during the earthly career 


of the Lord. If Luke’s account must be expurgated in the 
27 
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manner stated, then the Gospels give no evidence of an in- 
tended repetition of the wonderful act of the Lord in the 
night of the betrayal, and the first evidence of such a prac- 
tice among Christians would be found in writings relating 
to a time after the Lord’s ascension. Moreover, if Luke 
can be made to agree with Matthew and Mark in this point, 
the synoptical unity between the three evangelists remains 
undisturbed. The whole strength of the view of Profs. Briggs 
and McGiffert lies in the assumption of the spurious char- 
acter of the passage in Luke. 

Tischendorf admits this passage without question in 
the second revised stereotype edition of his Greek Testa- 
ment, in which he combines his own illustrious researches 
with the extensive critical labors of Lachmann and Griess- 
bach before him. On transcriptional evidence Tischendorf, 
ever since his successes at Paris, has been regarded as an 
acknowledged expert. And the Codex x outranks many an 
ancient authority. As regards ‘‘the suspicious coincidence”’ 
noted by the Cambridge professors it would seem to lie out- 
side the legitimate domain of textual criticism to consider 
that without the very strongest grounds furnished by the 
history of the times and giving the motive or a reasonable 
clue to same, why an interpolation was attempted in Luke. 
The textual critic considers chiefly the condition of the 
manuscript submitted to him, and decides from it whether 
he has a genuine trustworthy record before him, or a doc- 
ument which bears evident marks of having been tam- 
pered with. Questions of Scriptural parallelism are prop- 
erly considered under a different department of theology; 
they are seldom relevant for the critic’s work, inasmuch as 
they may beget an uncritical bias. 

It should here be noted that in the solution of what is 
known among higher critics as ‘‘the synoptical problem”’ 
Prof. Briggs sides with those who accept an Ur-Marcus 
and hold that Luke, in the compilation of his gospel, drew 
from Mark and the Logia of Matthew. It is easy to see 
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how this view of the mutual relation of the synoptists 
would be affected, if the rejected passage in Luke should 
be proven genuine. ‘This synoptical problem is a serious 
crux of modern critics. Prof. Briggs is confident that with 
such men as ‘‘Wendt and a large proportion of modern 
critics’’ on his side he has found the right solution, but we 
note, again and again, strong and able dissent from his 
view and those of his colleague, Dr. McGiffert. Thus 
Prof. Orr of Edinburgh, in a recent review of Dr. Mc- 
Giffert’s work on Apostolic Christianity, mildly queries: 
‘Is it so certain that Luke uses the gospel of Mark and 
the Logia of Matthew, and would he have ranked such 
documents so summarily amongst the attempts at narra- 
tion which he mentions? The intricacies of the synoptical 
problem are not yet so cleared up that one can assert this 
dependence with confidence.’’ The readers of the QuAR- 
TERLY are probably aware of the mention of this problem 
in the Minutes of Synodical Conference for 1886, p. 20. 
The problem has not advanced an inch towards a final and 
satisfactory solution during the last twelve years, and the 
remarks upon it by the essayist of Conference are still 
highly in order. Prof. Wolf, discussing the same problem 
in a late number of the Lutheran Quarterly, says, that 
Gloag dissents from the theory of Ur-Marcus and cites 
Weiss to this effect: ‘‘The hypothesis of mutual use seems 
to give no satisfaction in any form, since whatever order 
might be assigned to the gospels, it could never be ex- 
plained why the latter writer should have changed the 
order of his predecessor, in many respects leaving out so 
much valuable material.’’ 

The arguments of Prof. Briggs stand or fall with the 
question of the genuineness of Luke 22, 19. 20, and with 
his claim to be in possession of the right solution of the 
synoptical problem. The whole weakness of his critical 
position imparts itself to his theory regarding the Lord’s 
Supper. 
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But we should hear him out on this part of the argn- 
ment. ‘The essential idea of the Lord’s Supper now 
comes into clear light. The one great thing in the mind 
of Jesus which he sought to impress upon his disciples was 
that he was now establishing a new covenant by a sacrifice 
of the new covenant. The essential words are: ‘This is 
my blood of the covenant which is shed for many.’ Mark 
14, 24. This covenant sacrifice is an antithesis to the cov- 
enant sacrifice at Horeb, described in Exod. 24, 1—12. 
The whole nation was taken into a covenant relation with 
God; the blood of the victims was scattered about on the 
people; and their representatives, the seventy elders, ate 
and drank the sacrificial meal in the theophanic presence 
of God. This sacrifice was once for all; it could never be 
repeated either in the presentation of victims or in the par- 
taking of the sacrificial meal. Precisely in the same way 
this new sacrifice of the covenant was a sacrifice made once 
for all, and its sacrificial meal was partaken of by the Apos- 
tles, the- representatives of the Church for all time; and it 
could never be repeated. The blood was given in the form 
of wine in a cup, the flesh under the form of a loaf of bread.’’ 

Prof. Briggs then proceeds to cite a number of pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, which contain predictions of 
the establishment of a new covenant between God and his 
people, and connects them with the accounts of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, claiming that these latter passages con- 
tain the fulfillment of the prophecies cited. The passages 
are Jer. 31, 31—37. Ezek. 34, 25—31; 37, 26—28. Is. 42,6; 
54, 10—17; 55, 3; 59, 21; 61, 8. 9. 

Finally, Prof. Briggs refers to the closing words of the 
Lord during the administration of what Christians regard as 
the first communion, ‘‘I will no more drink of the fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom 
of God.’’ These words Prof. Briggs regards as a predic- 
tion announcing a speedy return of the Lord. Hence he 
argues: ‘'It is improbable, in view of this prediction of an 
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advent again very soon, probably before another passover, 
that Jesus would have instituted a permanent sacrificial 
meal in the Lord’s Supper.’’ 

In the absence of any indication by Scripture that the 
passover meal of the Lord and his disciples should be 
looked upon as the New Testament parallel of the feast of 
the elders on Mount Horeb, the only means for establishing 
such a parallel would be by the internal agreement of the 
two acts. In the former instance there was a people from 
which representatives could be selected; in the present in- 
stance there is none. In the former instance the represent- 
atives were selected by the Lord for the purpose; in the 
present instance there is no indication of such a selection. 
In the former instance we are given no information as to 
what it was that the elders ate and drank, and wherein 
this eating and drinking consisted; in the present instance 
both the materials of the feast and the manner of it are 
plainly stated. 

In the passages cited to show that God intended to 
establish a new covenant there is nothing to show that the 
last passover was the appointed occasion for it. 

And as to the Lord’s prediction of a return, what is 
there in it to justify the assumption that it was to occur 
within a certain time? 

Taking everything into consideration that has been 
advanced in favor of the hypothesis that the accounts of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke do not refer to the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, one cannot rid himself of an uneasy 
feeling that imagination has been allowed extraordinary 
scope in the elucidation of this matter, and has supplied 
facts where the sober records of Scripture failed to serve. 

But what about the account of St. Paul? With re- 
gard to the same Prof. Briggs admits the following points: 
1. ‘‘the pervading and controlling conception is that of fre- 
quent celebration;’’ 2. ‘‘Paul reports the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper by the Lord himself;’’ 3. ‘‘these two sen- 
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tences’’ (1 Cor. 11, 25. 26) ‘‘certainly imply a perpetual 
celebration.’’ Prof. Briggs claims, however, that v. 26 1s 
a personal interpretation by Paul of the Savior’s words 
‘This do in remembrance of me.’’ (It is needless to call 
the reader’s attention to the fact that the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration is an unknown quantity to Prof. Briggs.) There 
being no textual difficulties to be overcome in the account 
of Paul, the argument of Prof. Briggs under this head be- 
comes purely exegetical. 

Prof. Briggs turns his attention, firstly, to the preface 
with which Paul introduces his account. Paul asserts that 
his account was ‘‘received by the Lord,’’v. 23. Prof. Briggs 
holds that this could not have happened in a vision, for all 
Christophanies vouchsafed to Paul served the purpose of in- 
forming the apostle regarding future, not past, events. We 
should here interpose the reminder that of the vision re- 
corded in 2 Cor. 12 the apostle states that it was the oc- 
casion of a revelation which it would not be lawful to com- 
municate. Who can say what was the subject matter of 
that revelation, and whether it referred to past or future 
events? But wherever the information given the apostle 
on such occasions plainly refers to the future, it is couched 
in hortatory language and is seen to have been required for 
the immediate guidance of the apostle in his eventful life. 
See Acts 9, 6; 16,9; 18, 9. 10; 22, 17. 18. 

However, we need lose no sleep over our inability to 
determine the exact manner of the communication which 
Paul received of the Lord concerning the Lord’s Supper. 
It is sufficient for all purposes, if we understand the words 
to state a fact. But Prof. Briggs’ denial of a Christophany 
in connection with this event is intended to mean, not that 
the Lord did not appear to Paul, but that He had any di- 
rect communication whatever with His apostle. He says: 
‘‘Paul identifies the guidance of the Holy Spirit with the 
teaching of the Lord. Whatever the Holy Spirit inspired (!) 
him to think or do he would regard as from the Lord.’’ Scrip- 
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ture evidence for this view the author adduces none. ‘‘I have 
received from the Lord,’’—these words, then, would simply 
assert that the apostle was speaking under divine inspira- 
tion, whatever that may mean in the author’s system of 
theology. It would deny the personal presence of the Lord, 
which the words suggest, and substitute for it an operation 
of the Spirit. 

Even this substitute would still insure a divine charac- 
ter to the communication which Paul received relative to the 
Lord’s Supper. But we are amazed, when Prof. Briggs goes 
on to argue that the inspiration to which Paul has reference 
was not one which se had received, but which the Apostles 
before him had received. ‘‘An institution by the Apostles 
under the direction of the Spirit was then, and always has 
been considered in the Church as an institution by the 
Lord.’’ ‘‘It is evident that Paul did not derive his account 
from a written source, an early Gospel; because it is so 
different from the Gospels. It is altogether likely, there- 
fore, that he had received the account of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper from the Lord mediately through the 
Apostles; in other words, through oral tradztion.”” 

We should here pause to cast a wondering glance 
backward at the dexterous manipulation by which the 
words ‘‘I have received from the Lord’’ finally emerge in 
a meaning the very opposite from what they were thought 
to mean at first sight. The Apostle, we are assured, has 
simply stated in ideal form that he had good authority for 
his teaching. What he is about to say can be ultimately 
traced to the Lord. Just where the connection between his 
account and the Lord’s revelation lies Prof. Briggs is not 
able to say; but it exists somewhere, to be sure. 

This explanation is very satisfactory to Prof. Briggs: 
‘‘If this be so, then it is easy to see how there may have 
been combined in this oral tradition, in its oral trans- 
mission, or even in the mind of Paul himself, the words 
of Jesus on two different occasions.’’ This means that the 
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Apostle has slightly confused matters, but the confusion is 
pardonable. In fact the Apostle seems to have done the 
same at other places, e. g. Acts 26, 15—18 compared with 
ch. 9, 13—18 and 22, 12—21. The parallel is again a veri- 
table lucus a non lucendo. The combination is a fact, but 
wherein lies the parallel? 

What, then, is the net result of this critical investiga- 
tion of the sedes doctrinae of the doctrine of Lord’s Supper? 
This is it: The institution of such a sacrament by the Lord 
cannot be proven from Scripture. The only account extant, 
which relates to it, is based upon oral tradition. Sapienti sat! 


W. iH. T. D. 
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Historical Theology. 
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Historical theology is that practical habitude of the 
mind which comprises a knowledge and theological dis- 
cernment of the rise, progress, and preservation of the 
Christian Church and of its institutions, and an aptitude 
to utilize such knowledge in the promulgation, applica- 
tion, and defence of divine truth. The theological study 
of church history is, therefore, the application of the mind 
to the acquisition of that practical habitude which consti- 
tutes historical theology. 

Of course, church history may be studied otherwise 
than theologically, just as the interpretation of Scripture 
is not necessarily theological exegesis. A lawbook writer 
may search the Pentateuch to find analogies for certain 
points of modern legislation, as of the law of marriage 
and divorce, of other domestic relations, of real estate, of 
criminal law, etc.; a medical author may draw from the 
same books in a treatise on leprosy; but neither the lawyer 
nor the medical man is on that account a theologian, and 
their interpretation of the texts under investigation may be 
in their way and measure correct and yet be in no sense 
or measure theological exegesis. Thus, also, the study of 
ecclesiastical history may be pursued non-theologically and 
untheologically, and is often and largely so pursued even 
by theologians. 

Historical theology comprises a knowledge of certain 
historical quantities in themselves and in their relations to 
each other, and it comprises more than that. But the study 
of church history is non-theological not only when it con- 
sists merely in the acquisition of that knowledge, without 
what besides such knowledge enters into the habitude termed 
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historical theology. Even the knowledge, or what passes 
for knowledge, of the data of ecclesiastical history may come 
short of being what it professes to be, theological knowl- 
edge, or historical knowledge, or knowledge of any kind. 
Knowledge is the mental possession of truth, and historical 
knowledge, the possession of historical truth as such. To 
hold that the Deluge was merely a local flood, that Chris- 
tianity was originally a Jewish sect of communists, that 
St. Peter was the first bishop of Rome, that Marcion’s 
was the first New Testament Canon, that Luther committed 
suicide, that Calvin signed the Altered Augsburg Confession 
at Strassburg, that Henry VIII was the foster-father of the 
Reformation in England, that Pietism was a curative process 
in the Lutheran church, that Schleiermacher ‘‘ranks among 
the greatest theologians of all ages’’— is not historical 
knowledge, but the maintenance of anti-historical error or 
falsehood; it lacks the very first essential of all knowledge, 
truth. The so-called historical criticism of the Tiibingen 
school is the very reverse of Atstortcal criticism, inasmuch 
as the ‘‘historical’’ principle from which it proceeds and 
on which it rests, the supposition of a conflict between 
Petrinism and Paulinism, is not a historical truth, but an 
unhistorical fiction. 

Knowledge being the mental possession of truth, his- 
torical study is primarily the acquisition of historical truth, 
or, more explicitly, the appropriation of true historical con- 
cepts and groups of concepts, in themselves and in their 
historical relations, by the student’s mind. This is by no 
means an easy task. The most important historical realities 
of which the student of history must endeavor to obtain true 
concepts are persons. A human person is an individual of 
the genus Aomo, of which the student may obtain a generic 
concept by direct perception, by observing himself and other 
individuals of the same genus, and the habitual observation 
of his own physical, intellectual, and moral nature and that 
of other men who come under his direct observation is a 
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habit which the student of history should carefully cultivate. 
For there is no man in all past history who was not essen- 
tially man as the student himself. But while this is true, 
it is also true that among all other men in history there is 
not one who was identical with, or who did not in thou- 
sands of points differ from, the student himself. The very 
notion of maz which the student obtains by observing him- 
self is a Azstorzcal concept only inasmuch as it is a notion 
of his individual self, with which he would deal in an auto- 
biography, while it is not a historical, but a pkzlosophical 
concept, an idea, when it is abstracted from the individual 
and generalized so as to cover all other men. To confound 
these two classes of concepts is a blunder which must be 
most strenuously avoided in the study of history. It is the 
man Polycarp, the man Athanasius, the man Gregory VIT, 
the man Sfexer, whom we must learn to know in history, 
and this John Smith cannot achieve by studying the man 
John Smith or his neighbor John Johnson; neither can it 
be done by philosophical construction: though both ways 
have often been pursued in writing history. And while it 
is often a matter of some difficulty for John Smith to give 
a correct account of that individual, as many a man on the 
witness’ stand has anxiously experienced, it is a matter of 
far greater difficulty for a student of to-day to give a correct 
account of Athanasius which that student may know to be 
correct and which others on close examination will find to 
be correct. The man Athanasius existed but once, and that 
was long ago. Every act he performed he performed but 
once, and that in a certain place and at a certain time, and 
under certain circumstances which were never precisely 
the same in any other case where he may have performed 
a similar act at another time. And all this, again, happened 
long ago. The life of this man was not spent in one place; 
and there were times when even his contemporaries and 
those most directly interested in his whereabouts did not 
know where he was or what he was doing, and he was 
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sought in vain by friends and enemies; and yet there was 
not a moment in his life when he was not at a certain place 
with the exclusion of all other places in the universe. Of 
course, we will have to rely on testimony for the facts of 
this man’s life. But even in his own day testimony con- 
cerning him was painfully conflicting. Investigating com- 
mittees were sent long distances to gather evidence to prose- 
cute him. Synods acquitted him; synods condemned him; 
emperors banished him; emperors recalled him. ‘The ordis 
terrarum groaned and went against him. All this certainly 
would seem conflicting testimony concerning this man Atha- 
nasius, the most important human factor in one of the most 
important periods of ecclesiastical history. 

And yet the history of Athanasius has been studied 
and may still be studied with the most gratifying results. 
Of course, the student cannot now do what even the con- 
temporaries of Athanasius could not have done. He can- 
not become an eye witness of Athanasius’ life and deeds. 
But even if he could, he would not thereby secure an ad- 
vantage superior or even equal to that which he may now 
enjoy. There was in Athanasius’ day one man who was at 
all times where Athanasius was, by day and by night, at 
Alexandria, at Nicaea, at Constantinople, at Treves, at 
Rome, at Sardica, in the desert, in his father’s tomb, a 
man who knew Athanasius most intimately, before whom 
he had no secret, and who was more earnestly interested 
than any other man in the great cause of which Athanasius 
was the illustrious champion. And that man, an eminent 
theologian and well trained in the learning of his time, 
wrote down Athanasius’ thoughts and his very words, wrote 
his letters, described noteworthy events of his life, in short, 
left a record of Athanasius as no one but Athanasius him- 
self could have prepared it. For that man was Athanasius 
himself. Huis testimony is unimpeachable. By his writings 
we are more reliably informed concerning this great theo- 
logian than we are concerning Alexander or Constantine 
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the Great or other great historical persons whose lives and 
deeds were only described by others. In the writings of 
great men, of Augustine, and Jerome, and St. Bernard, and 
Savonarola, and Luther, we have the direct utterances of 
their minds; they are the most reliable sources of historical 
information concerning historical persons, the persons of 
their authors. And let us be rightly understood. The chief 
value of the writings of great historical persons does not lie 
in what they may have written concerning themselves, in 
what we might term autobiographical remarks, for the in- 
formation of posterity, but in what they wrote as the makers 
of history, when their words were deeds, exerting a deter- 
mining influence upon the people of their time. We have 
no autobiography of Luther. If we had, it would be of 
great value to the student of the history of that great man. 
But its historical importance would be far inferior to his 
great reformatory writings, his ninety-five theses, his tracts 
De captivitate Babylonica, De libertate Christiana, An den 
christlichen Adel deutscher Nation, etc., his polemical trea- 
tises, Wider die himmlischen Propheten, Dass diese Worte 
Christi, ‘‘ Das ist mein Leib,’’ noch fest stehen, and scores of 
others, in which we see the Reformer at work, fighting 
God’s battles, teaching God’s people, performing the task 
which was allotted to him, and inaugurating and establish- 
ing a new era of the Christian church. By reading the 
works of the Reformer, the student acquires a historical 
concept of the man which he would not secure by perusing 
a hundred biographies. 

But we revert once more to Athanasius. The student 
of the history of that great champion of orthodoxy against 
the Arian heresy has comparatively smooth sailing as he 
pursues his course through the writings of Athanasius, be- 
cause they exhibit the same man from the beginning to the 
close of his public career. There is perhaps no second 
theologian of the first order in history who has remained so 
much like himself in all the various periods of an equally 
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eventful life. On the other hand, not a few of the prom- 
inent men in the history of the church, as they stand ex- 
hibited in their own writings, while they have maintained 
their personal character, have shifted their positions and 
associations in a manner and measure to alter their his- 
torical significance and, so to say, impose upon the student 
the task of studying them anew and distinguishing them 
from themselves, of acquiring vastly different concepts of 
the same individuals. Thus we have an earlier and a later 
Tertullian, the same individual, but the later being, though 
not another, certainly a different Tertullian. We have, like- 
wise, an earlier and a later Melanchthon, an earlier and a 
later Flacius, an earlier, an intermediate, and a later Calvin, 
an earlier and a later Cranmer, the former, in each case, dif- 
fering widely from the latter in some respects, while in other 
respects the individual remained the same and asserted itself 
in its peculiar constitution. Here the student is made tocon- 
front a maze of difficulties. It is of the utmost importance 
that the identity of the earlier and the later Melanchthon 
should never be lost out of view; and it is of equal impor- 
tance that the changes which this man is known to have 
undergone should be distinctly noticed and correctly esti- 
mated, in order that at every stage of his life the true histor- 
ical Melanchthon may be in relief before the student’s eye. 
In other cases, the erroneous assumption of certain changes 
in historical individuals have led to gross misstatements. 
Thus an earlier and a later Luther with regard to the doc- 
trine of free will and grace and of predestination, and in 
point of his attitude toward the Swiss, has been falsely con- 
strued from spurious evidence or in the face of evidence to 
the contrary, and in our day an earlier and a later Walther 
and an old and new Missouri have been insinuated into certain 
contributions toward the literature of contemporary history. 

It should be remembered, however, that while all the 
writings of great men are valuable as sources of historical 
information, not all their writings are of egual value. 
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St. Augustine was a prolific writer; but as his chief his- 
torical significance lay in his championship against Pela- 
gianism, his polemical treatises against the Pelagians and 
Semipelagians rank first in importance to the student of 
history, highly as we should prize his books against the 
Manichaeans and the Donatists, his Confessions and his 
dogmatical and exegetical works. Chemnitz, the alter Mar- 
tinus, exhibits himself most plastically in his Examen Con- 
cilia Tridentint. The last great exponent of orthodox 
Lutheranism before the age of Rationalism, V. E. Loescher, 
is indispensable to the student of the history of Pietism for 
what he has laid down in his 7zmotheus Verinus and other 
writings directed against the malum pielisticum. In some 
. cases it is necessary to compare the various editions of im- 
portant works as they issued from the hands of their authors, 
as of Melanchthon’s Loc and Calvin’s /nstttutes, and quota- 
tions from such works, to be of real historical value, must 
be accompanied with references to the editions from which 
they are taken; otherwise they may be highly misleading. 
For a similar reason the study of Augustine’s Retractationes 
is imperatively necessary in order to do justice to the man 
as a theologian. 

But while emphasizing what has been said, that not 
all the writings of historical persons are of equal value to 
the student of history, it should, on the other hand, be said 
that nothing which a great man has written is without value 
in historical research. Luther’s letters, those to his wife 
not excepted, furnish a surprising amount of information to 
the student of the history of the Reformation. The present 
writer has discovered in mere scraps of manuscript, some 
of them half charred from exposure to fire, and from letters 
to which no manner of historical significance was attached 
by the writers and the first recipients, valuable historical 
material probably to be found nowhere else in the world. 

Finally the student should note that he has enjoyed 
the full benefit of these sources of information only when 
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he has scrutinized the zpstsstma verba of their authors as 
far as this is possible. In this respect, autographs of un- 
doubted genuineness rank first. Next in order are care- 
fully prepared apographs and critical editions based upon 
a comparison of all the available copies of general relia- 
bility. No translation should be used where the original 
is accessible, since even the best translation is not the text, 
but an interpretation of the text and only as reliable as the 
translator is for ability, veracity, and carefulness. Luther 
has been made to say things by the translators of his Latin 
works, e.g. of his book De Servo Arbitrio, which he never 
said in the originals. Again, extracts will answer the pur- 
pose in many cases; in others, however, they will not, un- 
less they be very extensive, comprising enough of the con- 
text to place the words in point beyond reasonable doubt. 
Clement of Alexandria, Augustine, Luther, Chemnitz, have 
been quoted in their own words in evidence of what, in the 
light of the context, those words do not say and cannot say. 
Besides, the quotations found in historical treatises are not 
always correct extracts from the authorities quoted; words 
are sometimes omitted, sometimes changed. The student 
who is bent upon original research should, therefore, look 
upon the references to books, sections, and pages, by which 
quotations from works presumably accessible to the reader 
are generally accompanied, as invitations to verify the cor- 
rectness of the quotation and to inspect the context, before 
basing any assertion of his own upon a quotation. This 
is a precaution which German theologians and others have 
too often neglected, and hence citations and references 
which have time and again been nailed and branded as 
false testimony are ever anew and from generation to gen- 
eration paraded in evidence of false historical statements 
also passed along the line and carried from one edition of 
encyclopaedias to the other. In many instances, as es- 
pecially in Roman catholic historiography, the citations 
have evidently been made in bad faith when first made and 
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are being carried forward in the same spirit of conscious 
falsehood. In this way it was possible to draw monstrous 
caricatures of Luther professedly ‘‘taken from Luther’s own 
works.’’ But Rome had operated with false quotations long 
before Luther lived; the greatest literary swindle of all ages, 
Pseudo-Isidore, consisted largely of false citations and served 
as a legal basis of Rome’s tyranny until it was exposed as 
an immense fraud by Lutheran historiographers. 

A special department of ecclesiastical history for which 
the sources hitherto described must yield the greater part 
of the material is the Azstory of doctrine, for the simple rea- 
son that the men whose writings have come down to us 
were chiefly the teachers of the church. In most of what 
these men wrote they were occupied with Christian doctrine, 
and that in a way which renders their works of peculiar 
value to the student of history. In their extensive com- 
mentaries, in their sermons, in their catechetical lectures, 
in their dogmatical treatises, Origen and Clement and Basil 
and Gregory and Cyril of Jerusalem and Jerome and Chry- 
sostom and Cyril of Alexandria and Augustine and St. Ber- 
nard and Luther and hundreds of others not only wrote 
about or concerning doctrine, but wrote doctrine and set 
forth doctrine itself, and the student, as he reads these 
words, finds them in the very act of Zeaching, learns not 
only what they taught, but also how they taught, their 
doctrine zz rebus et in phrastbus. Their apologetical and 
polemical writings, also, are largely doctrinal, exhibiting 
the truths assailed by Jews and gentiles and heretics and 
fanatics, bringing out the various points of doctrine all the 
more sharply and precisely because of the errors with which 
they had to contend, proving their thetical statements and 
meeting the antitheses with copious texts from the Scrip- 
tures of both Testaments. Here, then, we have the real 
primary sources of the history of doctrine. At the same 
time, the writings of the earlier Fathers contain most of 


what we can learn concerning the heresies of their times. 
28 
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Most of what we know of Gnosticism and Monarchianism 
and Arianism and Pelagianism is taken from the works of 
Irenaeus and Tertullian and Hippolyte and Augustine and 
a few others. But as we intend to take up the history of 
dogma in a separate article, we break away from this sub- 
ject at present and, having hitherto dealt with one class of 
historical persons as the subjects of research in ecclesiasti- 
cal history, direct our attention to another class, which 
must not be overlooked. 

Not all the great men whose names are inseparably as- 
sociated with the history of Christianity were literary men, 
and such women as Blandina and Felicitas, Paula and Mo- 
nica, have left no memoirs of their lives composed by them- 
selves. And yet Constantine and Theodosius the Great, 
and many like them, who in their own day and ever since 
depended upon others for the records of their name and 
fame, demand the attention of the student of history. They, 
too, were individuals, each with his own personality and 
character. Theodosius was not Constantine any more than 
Constantine was Theodosius or than either of them was 
Athanasius. The historical Constantine cannot now be 
construed by generalizing the concept of Washington or 
the student John Smith, nor by direct observation, but 
must be conceived as exhibited in the testimony of those 
who lived with him and saw and heard what he did and 
spoke, or in narratives and descriptions directly or in- 
directly based upon such testimony. In this case the stu- 
dent enjoys the singular advantage of having, in Euse- 
bius, the most learned man of his day and the father of 
ecclesiastical history, at the same time the first biographer 
of Constantine. And yet he is at a great and irremediable 
disadvantage compared with the student of Athanasius and 
Luther. The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius and his 
Life of Constantine are in by far their greater parts no more 
original sources of information than the books of Gibbon 
and Milman. Eusebius was not engaged in or present at 
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the battle of the Milvian Bridge, and what he knew of that 
battle he knew on the testimony of others. Even where 
the Emperor himself was the informant of his biographer, 
the words of Eusebius are not those of Constantine, and 
what we learn from those words we do not learn from him, 
but from another, not from an original, but from a second- 
ary source. And while even the merely human testimony 
of an eye witness does not afford absolute security, the re- 
liability of a record decreases with every step from its orig- 
inal source, the mind of the subject or agent or actual ob- 
server of the historical reality recorded. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon the student that, wherever original sources 
are not accessible, he should, in his efforts to acquire true 
historical concepts, endeavor to get as near as possible to 
the first sources, always remembering that no number of 
derivative sources can be more reliable than their common 
origin, and that historical evidence must not be counted 
but weighed. Eusebius speaks as an eye witness of the 
persecution in the Thebaid and of the Nicene synod. He 
gives us in the original words the original testimony of the 
church at Smyrna on the martyrdom of Polycarp, and the 
original report of the persecution in Gaul under Marcus 
Aurelius as set forth in the encyclical of the churches in 
Lugdunum and Vienna to the ‘‘brethren in Asia and Phry- 
gia,’’ one of the most instructive sources of the history of 
those early persecutions of Christianity. But while the 
original citations in which the work abounds are its most 
valuable feature, the entire History of Eusebius is of in- 
estimable value, since the author, also where he is not or 
does not give us an original authority, is in most cases 
near the fountain heads of information. He possessed an 
excellent historical library and made good use of it, and the 
student who makes good use of Eusebius is extremely well 
served and will find little to correct in his notions of the 
first great period of ecclesiastical history. No subsequent 
period has had its Eusebius. His continuators, Socrates, 
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Theodoret, Sozomenes, Evagrius, bring the history down 
to the close of the sixth century. The later centuries have 
their Gregory of Tours, Lambert of Hersfeld and the long 
line of mediaeval annalists and chroniclers and biographers, 
all of whom, though of unequal value, invite the attention 
of the student who would get at or near the original sources 
of history. Thus the history of the Saxon emperors after 
Otto I is taken from the Chronicles of Thietmar of Merse- 
burg, and the better part of what may be known of the 
reign of Henry IV may be found in the Annals of Lambert 
of Hersfeld and Bruno’s Saxon War, though both these 
sources must be used and followed with a considerable 
measure of allowance. And this leads us to another series 
of remarks and recommendations in reference to our subject. 

A second category of historical realities of which the 
student of history must endeavor to acquire true concepts 
is that of historical events. A historical event may be a 
very simple or a highly complicated affair, and the events 
recorded in historical composition are generally of the lat- 
ter kind. Some events, by their very nature, leave a rec- 
ord of what transpired in such event, the publication of an 
edict, the adoption of a creed, the issuance of a bull, the 
signing of a treaty, the establishment of a rule or enact- 
ment of a law, and a complaint or remonstrance or appeal 
by letter, are events which leave such edict, creed, bull, 
treaty, rule, law, or letter in evidence of what evened, often 
embodying such details as the agent, the time and place, 
the occasion and purpose, and other circumstances, of such 
event. Of a similar nature are the adopted minutes or of- 
ficial records of the transactions of assemblies, the reports 
of commissioners, the decrees of tribunals, etc. Evidence 
of this kind is called documentary evidence, and the docu- 
ments connected with an event or series of events consti- 
tute the most reliable original sources for historical research, 
which the student should never neglect to investigate, if 
they are within his reach. They should, as a rule, be given 
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the precedence when the choice is between them and the 
testimony of individual witnesses, and in a conflict of docu- 
mentary evidence, those documents which formed a part of 
the event itself in the nexus of cause and effect should pre- 
vail over those which were intended as an official record of 
the event. It is remarkable to what extent a brief docu- 
ment may serve as a key to a historical problem. Thus the 
conduct of Luther at his first appearance before the Diet of 
Worms has been severely criticised from that day to this, 
and it may seem strange that the Reformer, who had to all 
appearance been fully aware of what he was about and deter- 
mined on his course, should then and there ask a respite 
for deliberation. But a few words of the imperial summons 
and letter of safe-conduct on which Luther had come to 
Worms fully account for his refusal to act without mature 
deliberation after the surprise he had experienced on that 
17th of April. 

There is another and very comprehensive class of events, 
however, which do not naturally leave documentary evidence 
for future inspection and examination. The proclamation 
of religious liberty by Constantine and Licinius in their edict 
of 313 was an important event, and the text of the edict is 
extant to-day, stating what it was that the emperors pro- 
mulgated. But the great battle of Oct. 28, 312, which opened 
the way to that edict, was not fought with the pen but with 
the sword, and left no records but those written in blood, 
which the rains of a season washed away, and which neither 
the heathen Zosimus nor the Christian Eusebius had ever 
seen when they wrote their detailed accounts of those event- 
ful days. And thus it is with thousands upon thousands of 
events recorded in history. They were recorded by friends 
or enemies, or by friends and enemies, of the persons or 
causes connected with such events, or by such as had little 
or no special interest in the affairs themselves of which they 
wrote, but simply chronicled because they were put to it, 
or to earn money or fame or both by literary work, much 
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as a contributor to an encyclopaedia may follow his allot- 
ments and write an article on Milton to-day and another on 
Mohammed to-morrow. And the student of history? Whom 
is he to follow, Zosimus, or Eusebius, or the Encyclopaedia? 
He will do well to consult them all and keep his eyes open 
and his wits about him until he is through with them. In 
doing this he will find some points in which they all agree, 
others in which they differ. Where he finds them all agreed, 
the presumption is strong that he may accept what he has 
found. Where he finds them disagreed, he will not draw 
straws or toss a penny to show that he is an “‘impartial his- 
torian;’’ nor will he, to be heroically impartial, give the 
precedent to Zosimus because he is a heathen; nor will he, 
to exhibit his loyalty, side with Eusebius because he was a 
bishop; nor will he follow the Encyclopaedia because that 
saves him the trouble of further investigation. But what 
will he do? He will first investigate the nature of the dis- 
agreement. If he finds a circumstance mentioned in Zosi- 
mus of which Eusebius says nothing, or if he finds the for- 
mer explicit in detail where the latter has but a general 
term, he will see no contradiction, but understand that the 
one is probably supplementing the other. This kind of dis- 
agreement is so far from being a cause of embarrassment, 
that it is rather a great advantage, accruing from the multi- 
plicity of sources which may be made to contribute to the 
student’s stock of information. It is by taking Eusebius, 
Zosimus, Lactantius, Eutropius, the Panegyrics, and a few 
others, and leading them into the same channel, that we 
obtain the material for the history of the events which cul- 
minated in the downfall of heathen rule in the Empire. 
But what if real contradictions occur between two au- 
thorities, the one stating what is incompatible with a state- 
ment of the other, or the one denying what the other af- 
firms? In that case a number of previous questions must 
be decided before the point at issue can be settled. The 
student will first ask which of the conflicting authority was 
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more probably able to learn and willing to say the truth. 
As between Eusebius, the contemporary and familiar friend 
of Constantine, and Zosimus, the bitter enemy of Chris- 
tianity and separated by many years from the events of 312, 
the decision should be in favor of Eusebius. Although this 
author may not have been free from partiality for his em- 
peror, this defect is at least counterbalanced by the known 
partiality of Zosimus against the emperor, which leaves 
the greater proximity of Eusebius to the most authentical 
sources of information to turn the scales in the bishop’s 
favor. In other cases what we may call circumstantial evi- 
dence may be called in to decide a question of credibility. 
Thus when Zosimus says that Constantine’s mother was not 
his father’s lawful wife, this statement cannot stand in the 
face of the fact that Diocletian insisted on Constantine’s 
divorce from Helena when he was to become the son-in-law 
of Maximian by marriage with the latter’s step-daughter, 
Theodora. Finally, the student may also be confronted 
with cases of conflicting evidence so nicely balanced that 
he will leave it an open question where the truth may lie. 
But these cases should be rare, and in most instances the 
preponderance of evidence is so decided that there is no 
room for hesitation or doubt, and very frequently the evi- 
dence is even cumulative. The really distressing cases are 
those where, in the absence of documentary evidence, there 
is but one witness to an event, and he of doubtful reliability. 
But here again there is no serious cause of alarm; for among 
these cases we do not find the hinging points of history. 
Important events are generally well attested, and the testi- 
mony is not very hard to find after it has been discovered 
and registered and made generally accessible. And, once 
more, to acquire true concepts of historical events of supe- 
rior importance, let the student get near the events by 
getting at the nearest records, documentary evidence, if 
possible, and a few chroniclers who knew what to say and 
said what they knew. 
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A third general category of historical realities which 
should be here considered is that of ecclesiastical s#ststu- 
tions, as the ministerial office, public worship and its oc- 
casions and occupations, preaching, the administration of 
the sacraments, holydays, schools, church polity, monasti- 
cism, etc. The institutions have also had their history, 
and this history has had its recorders. But while persons 
and events have largely been exhibited ex professo, the per- 
sons writing of themselves or others and the events leaving 
their records or finding their recorders, institutions have 
mostly been dealt with incidentally, in connection with other 
subjects. The information concerning these matters is, as 
a consequence, far more dispersed, more difficult to find, 
more restricted in compass, and, in some points and re- 
spects, very sparingly furnished. We may find scraps of 
information where we should least expect them, as on the 
institution of deaconesses and details of Christian worship 
in the letters of Plinius Secundus, on the celebration of 
Epiphany in Ammianus Marcellinus. Original research on 
topics of this class requires more time, more books, more 
previous knowledge of history, and more willingness to be 
satisfied with small returns for much labor. This is the 
reason why the student, when it comes to dealing with 
these chapters, 1s less inclined and, perhaps, less able, to 
see for himself, to search the first sources, but will content 
himself with going over the more recent productions of 
specialists in historical research. And here he is at a great 
disadvantage; for most of these productions are sadly un- 
reliable. To say that many authors seem not to have found 
what they did not want to find is putting their case mildly; 
for in some instances they have done what is worse, stating 
what they had not found, and could not have found with 
their eyes open, the very reverse being expressly stated in 
the sources to which they refer. Even Christian Archaeol- 
ogy, with a limited and highly reliable apparatus of original 
sources, has been handled in a manner which admits of no 
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excuse. ‘Treating chiefly of Christian institutions, most of 
the archaeological works or chapters are deplorably mis- 
leading, many of them bristling with false statements, dis- 
torting everything they touch, and all this with an air of 
certainty which may keep the student from following up 
the strings of references and finding that the evidence re- 
ferred to does not say what is claimed, or from surveying 
the field himself to find abundant evidence to the contrary. 
The student should, therefore, be very careful in occupying 
and maintaining a position relative to Christian institutions 
where he has not seen for himself, and what has been said 
of citations above should be remembered here. And once 
more we say, Get at or as near as you can to the first 
sources. 

Reiterating this recommendation we are aware of two 
objections which may be in the reader’s mind. The first 
is, that this advice would seem to restrict the study of his- 
tory either to very few students or to very small territories 
in the vast domain of History. Our answer is, that while 
the study of history to any great extent is not everybody’s 
business, the task must not be overestimated. No man is 
expected or able to master the whole of History, or even of 
Ecclesiastical History, in all its details, and that by search- 
ing the first sources, and all of them, to their full compass. 
In this the study of History does not stand alone. What 
would Chemistry be without experiment? Even a course of 
elementary study would be looked upon as a crippled affair 
without ample experiment. Yet no chemist of high stand- 
ing in his science has ever made or seen all the experiments 
which have led to the results of chemical research. And as 
in Law and in Medicine a high degree of proficiency is only 
reached by restriction of extent and increase of intensity, so 
in History a complete mastering of all the details accessible 
by original research is only possible within restricted limits. - 
But as the Lawyer, also where he is not a specialist, should, 
and very well may, make himself familiar with a few lead- 
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ing cases, as the early case of Mitchell vs. Reynolds and the 
more recent case of Diamond Match Co. vs. Roeber with 
regard to Contracts in Restraint of Trade, so the theologian 
should, and may well be, familiar with one or two first 
sources for all the chief chapters of Church History. The 
New Testament, Eusebius and his Continuators, the Afpol- 
ogtes of Justin, Irenaeus Against the Heresies, Cyprian on 
the Unity of the Church, Athanasius on the Mecene Synod, 
Augustine’s Confessions, the chief Acta of the first four 
Ecumenical Synods, the Regula Pastoralis of Gregory I, 
the Zen Books of Gregory of Tours, the History of the 
Lombards by Paulus Diaconus, Einhard’s Lzfe of Charles, 
the Annals of Lambert of Hersfeld, Anselm’s Cur Deus 
Flomo, Abaelard’s Epitome, a few Sermons of St. Bernard 
and Tauler, the Sentences of Petrus Lombardus, Erasmus’ 
Moriae Encomium, and the Koran, would make a very 
serviceable library covering fifteen centuries of Church 
History; a library which would serve to lay a broad and 
solid foundation of historical concepts in the student’s 
mind and to rear quite a respectable beginning of a super- 
structure; a library obtainable at moderate cost, and the 
first perusal of which could be easily accomplished in the 
course of a year. Future additions would readily suggest 
themselves. 

The second objection we would here anticipate is this: 
What room does your recommendation of books like those 
above enumerated leave for the works of modern historians 
like Neander and Kurtz and Schaff and Fisher and a legion 
of others? We answer, A good deal. We have already touched 
upon the use we have for such works when, having asked 
whom the student should follow, Zosimus, or Eusebius, or 
the Encyclopaedia, we answered, ‘‘He will do well to con- 
sult ¢hem all.’’ The days of Polyhistors are over and past. 
We must have books of reference. We must have text- 
books. ‘The lawyer knows that his real authorities are the 
Reports and the Constitutions and Statutes. Yet he has ample 
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use for the Dugests, for Blackstone and Kent, for Pollock on 
Contracts, Bishop on Marriage and Divorce, Tiedeman on 
the Limitations of Police Power, even for Stewart and other 
authors of the ‘‘Pony Library,’’ in short, for the Ter? Books, 
which keep him informed on the past and present state of 
Subjective and Adjective Law without putting him to the 
trouble of handling and revolving the hundreds and thou- 
sands of volumes containing the authorities proper, most of 
which are only found in the large libraries of Bar- Asso- 
ciations and the great Law-Schools, but not one of which 
can ever be really supplanted by any text-book or all the text- 
books combined. In a similar way, the student of history 
will gratefully avail himself of the labors of Neander and 
Ranke, of Koestlin’s Zife of Luther, Preger’s Flactus, 
Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire, Jacobs’ Lu- 
theran Movement in England, etc., and gather from them 
stores of valuable information. He may make Neander as 
far as he goes his Blackstone, and Ranke’s Age of the 
Reformation his Tiedeman, and Koestlin his Pollock. As 
each law text-book is what its author made it, and no 
more, and its merit lies in the correctness and complete- 
ness with which the author has stated, and the manner in 
which he has arranged and grouped together, what the 
Reports and Statutes contain, so each work of a modern 
historian is what its author has made it, and no more, and 
its merit consists in the correctness and completeness with 
which he has stated, and the manner in which he has ar- 
ranged, what the first sources contain. Elegance of style 
is in both instances an inducement to use the book, but 
does not enhance the emolument of its use, while references 
to the sources are an inducement to verify the correctness 
of the book and facilitate the recourse to the authorities 
proper where it may be in demand. They are, in the latter 
sense, a part of the information embodied in the book 
which is sometimes more valuable than the statements in 
the text. 
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We have not exhausted our subject. The study of 
Church History means more than the acquisition of correct 
historical concepts, and we have not even said all that should 
have been said on this restricted view of the topic. But we 
must try the reader’s patience no longer. Perhaps he may 
be willing to continue the disquisition, and if so, we shall 


be pleased to hear of him. 
A. G. 


THE CASE OF DR. KRELL. 


We have been asked whether the claim that the Lu- 
theran church had never inflicted religious persecution can 
be sustained in the face of certain facts connected with 
Cryptocalvinism in Saxony, and, especially, in view of 
the imprisonment and execution of Dr. Krell, the last 
leader of this movement, who was beheaded at Dresden 
on Oct. 9, 1601. While the subject is not of such im- 
portance that we would deem it proper to give it a 
thorough discussion in all its points and aspects in the 
QUARTERLY, we readily devote enough space to the mat- 
ter to substantiate the statement that Krell can sof with 
historical truth be held up as an instance of religious per- 
secution by the Lutheran church or a Lutheran government. 

Nicolaus Krell had been the Chancellor of the elector 
of Saxony, Christian I, and had used his influence for a 
second attempt at introducing Calvinism into the Saxon 
church, after the endeavors of Peucer and his associates 
had failed and the Lutheran church had reasserted itself 
in the adoption of the Formula of Concord. This second 
cryptocalvinistic movement was, like the first, in itself of 
deep political significance inasmuch as the peace of Lu- 
theran territories in Germany was secured by the Augsburg 
treaty of 1555, which recognized the rightful existence of 
the Lutheran, not of the Zwinglian or Calvinistic church. 
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But beyond this, Krell had also shaped the foreign policy 
of the Saxon government in the interest of Calvinistic con- 
temporaries, and had implicated the elector and the country 
in the disastrous Huguenot wars in France at the expense 
of the Saxon exchequer, which proved inadequate to the 
costs incurred. While these events were coming to a crisis, 
the elector died Sept. 25, 1591, in the midst of his troubles, 
not quite 31 years of age. His widow, Sophia, a daughter 
of Johann Georg, elector of Brandenburg, held the chan- 
cellor largely responsible for her husband’s premature death. 
This woman subsequently, through ten long years, relent- 
lessly pushed the judicial prosecution of the man who, ac- 
cording to her conviction, had so grievously wronged her 
young husband, and when she, at last, saw her purpose ac- 
complished, she did not deny herself the satisfaction of per- 
sonally witnessing the execution of the former chancellor. 
By many others, also, Krell was looked upon as a scheming 
enemy of his country, and immediately after the elector’s 
demise, the nobility, through their commissioners, lodged 
formal complaint against the chancellor and induced Duke 
Friedrich Wilhelm, the Administrator of the Electorate 
during the minority of Christian’s sons, to institute legal 
process against Krell, who was put under arrest a month 
after the elector’s death and remained a prisoner to the end 
of his life. The legal machinery, which was thus promptly 
set into motion against him, worked very slowly and with 
many and long intermissions. But nowhere does Krell’s 
legal prosecution bear the stamp of religious persecution. 
The tribunal before which his case was finally tried was 
not a Consistory, not a Synod or spiritual Commission. 
Nor was it even a secular court of Saxony or any other 
Lutheran country or government. The judges to whom 
the evidence of the case was submitted and who passed 
the judgment and pronounced the sentence and imposed 
the penalty were the Roman catholic Emperor, Rudolph II, 
and the Roman catholic President and Counselors of the 
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Chamber of appeals at Prague, who found the accused guilty 
as charged and condemned him to death. The decree of 
this court is extant and runs as follows: — 

‘‘We, Rudolph the Second, by the Grace of God 
Roman Emperor, at all times augmenter of the realm in 
Germany, King of Hungaria, Bohemia, Dalmatia, and 
Croatia, Archduke of Austria, Markgrave of Moravia, Duke 
of Luxemburg and in Silesia, Markgrave of Lusatia, etc., 
do acknowledge that by the Right Honorable Prince, Our 
dear Uncle Frederick William, Duke of Saxony, Land- 
grave of Thuringia and Misnia, there has been forwarded 
to us a 

Process of Inquisition, instituted according to the cus- 
tom prevailing in the land, together with the testimony de- 
posed, of Mag. Abraham Giessbach, the Fiscal thereunto 
appointed, as Prosecutor, as party of the one part, and 
Doctor Niclas Krell, the accused under arrest, as party of 
the other part, with the request that we would judge what 
may be right in this case. And whereas we have com- 
mitted such process and evidence to our ordained Presi- 
dent and Counselors, who sit in Court of Appeals in our 
royal castle at Prague, the said our President and Coun- 
selors have, after due consideration and mature delibera- 
tion thereof adjudicated 

That the accused, Niclas Krell, by his manifold evil 
practices, which he undertook against his duty and em- 
ployed at home as well as with foreign potentates and 
their delegates, and with all manner of deceitful enter- 
prises, whereby he offended against the established peace 
of the realm and disturbance of the general tranquillity and 
concord of the country, all of which have been explicitly 
charged and proven in court, has forfeited his body and 
life and shall, in course of the law, and, as a warning to 
others, be punished with the sword. Given under seal, at 
our royal castle at Prague, this 8th day of the month of 
September, in the one thousand, six hundred and first year 
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after the birth of Christ our Lord, being the twenty-sixth 
of our rule in the Roman Empire, the twenty-ninth of our 
Hungarian, and the twenty-sixth of our Bohemian, do- 
minion. 
Christophorus Popl. Baro a Lobcovin 
mpr. 
Michael Kehl.’’!) 


But there is another point of incontrovertible evidence 
to show that Krell was of executed for heresy. Servede 


1) We give also the German text :— 

‘‘Wir Rudolph der Ander von Gottes Gnaden Erwölter Römischer 
Kaiser, zu allen Zeiten Mehrer des Reiches in Germanien, zu Hungern, 
Behemb, Dalmatien, Croatien, Khunig, Erzherzog zu Oesterreich, Marg- 
graf zu Mehren, Herzog zu Luxemburg und in Schlesien, Marggraf zu 
Lausitz etc. bekennen, als uns von dem Hochgeborenen Fürsten, unsern 
lieben Ohme Friedrich Wilhelm, Herzogen zu Sachsen, Landgrafen in 
Duringen Marggrafen zu Meissen ein 

Inquisitions Process, vermöge des Landüblichen Gebrauchs angestellt, 
sambt geführten Beweis zwischen M. Abraham Giessbachen, als hierzu ver- 
ordnetem Fiscaln Anklägern eins, und dann den verhafteten Doctor Niclas 
Krellen Angeklagten Anders Theils zugeschickt worden, und darinnen was 
Recht sein möchte zu erkennen gebethen, dass wir solchen Process und 
Beweis unseren verordneten Praesidenten und Räthen, so über den Appel- 
lationen auf unserem Königlichen Schlosse Praga sitzen, zu versprechen 
übergeben, haben gedachte unser Praesident und Räthe, nach Ersehung 
und genugsamer Erwegung derselben zu Recht erkannt: Das Angeklagter 
Niclas Krell mit seinen vielfältigen Bösen und wieder seine Pflicht fürge- 
nommen auch daheim und mit fremder Herrschaften und denselben abge- 
fertigten gebrauchten Practiciren und allerhandt arglistigen Fürnehmen 
dadurch er wider den aufgerichteten Landfrieden und Turbirung gemeines 
Vaterlandesruhe und Einigkeit gehandelt, welches Alles, wie zu Recht 
ausführlich gemacht und bewiesen, sein Leib und Leben verwirkt und mit 
dem Schwerdt Anderen zur Abscheu gerechtfertigt werden soll, von Rechts- 
wegen. Mit Urkundt diess Briefes besiegelt, der geben ist, auf unserem 
königlichen Schlosse Praga, den 8ten Tag des Monats Septembers Nach 
Christi unseres Herrn Geburt, Im Ein Tausend sechshundert und einen 
(1601) unserer Reiche des Römischen im Sechsundzwanzigsten, des hun- 
gerischen im neunundzwanzigsten und des Behmischen auch im Sechs- 
undzwanzigsten Jahre. 

Christophorus Popl. Baro a Lobcovin 
mpr. 
Michael Kehl.’’ 
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might have saved his life by recanting his error, and even 
the Roman governor of Bythinia, Plinius Secundus, says 
that he acquitted those who, though they had been Chris- 
tians, denied or abandoned Christianity,!) and the Emperor, 
Traian, approved of his course.*?) It is obstinate persist- 
ence in a religio ıllicıta which brings a violent death on 
the victim of religious persecution even under heathen and 
Mohammedan rule,?) and only Papal policy and practice 
has at times denied pardon to the penitent errorist or the 
apostate confessor. But Krell died at peace with the 
church which has been unjustly charged with his death. 
His last confessor, the Lutheran pastor Mag. Blume, stated 
that Dr. Krell had in his and Mag. Tob. Rudolf’s pres- 
ence freely and voluntarily declared his willingness to live 
and die in adherence to the pure doctrine which he had 
now learned to know, and on the morning of his execu- 
tion Krell received the holy sacrament from Mag. Blume’s 
hand. This should be conclusive as a demurrer against the 
charge of religious persecution preferred against the Lu- 
theran church on the strength of the case of Dr. Krell. 
A. G. 


1) Dimittendos putavi. Plin. Sec. Epp. X, 97. 

2) Veniam ex poenttentia impetret. bid. 

3) See also Euseb. H. E. IV, 15. (23), V, 1 (2), on the martyrdom of 
Polycarp and the martyrs at Lugdunum and Vienna. 
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Uractical Cheology. 


MEDICINA PASTORALIS. 
(Concluded.) 
III. THe TREATMENT. 


Medical treatment always presupposes a patient, per- 
haps not actually but potentially, yet in some sense a 
patient. There is such a thing as prophylactic treatment, 
say to guard against yellow fever; but the physician who 
would pronounce a man immune against this disease and 
then prescribe a prophylactic mixture for that man would 
put himself in contradiction with himself and would dis- 
credit either his testimonial or his mixture or both, unless 
he plead, as well he might, that there is no such thing as 
absolute immunity against any disease common to both 
sexes, as human nature is now constituted. 

Pastoral treatment also presupposes a patient, either 
potentially or actually. Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies.‘) A man may not be specially in- 
clined toward this or that sin, being more inclined toward 
another sin. He may be more in danger of becoming a 
confirmed miser than of drifting away into drunkenness and 
profligacy. But there is no absolute immunity in any man 
against any sin, the germs of all sins being in every one 
of us. 

Of this the Pastor should be mindful in the preparation 
of his sermons and in his catechizations. He may not know 
of any drunkard or miser or thief or vicious backbiter in 
his congregation. But he must not on that account dis- 
regard these sins in his sermons and cathechizations. He 


1) Matt. 15, 19. 
29 
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has no absolute immunes in his parish. Besides, God has 
reserved the attribute of omniscience to himself alone, and 
for all the minister knows, he may have gross offenders 
against all the commandments of the Decalogue in his 
hospital. St. Paul accosts the Ephesians as saznis and 
jaithful in Christ Jesus;') and yet he doses them against 
lying and stealing and bitterness and wrath and anger and 
clamor and evil speaking and fornication and uncleanness 
and covetousness and filthiness and drunkenness and un- 
fruitful works of darkness in general?) and sins done in se- 
cret of which it is a shame even to speak.?) The preacher 
must not fear that his hearers will simply refuse to take the 
medicine he dispenses in the pulpit instead of administering 
each dose to the individual soul which may be in need of it. 
There is a nurse in the hospital who will in a measure take 
care of that, and but for whose services his work would be 
sorry anyway. That nurse, appointed by God himself, is 
human conscience, that mysterious agent from whose per- 
sistent ministrations no man can withdraw, who gains ac- 
cess to the most hidden recesses of the heart and performs 
his function even under the most energetic protests of the 
patient who, at the same time, cannot deny that his secret 
or open ailment has been correctly diagnosed. Let the 
pastor dispense what God has stored in his text for all 
classes of ailing souls and be assured that by manifestation 
of the truth he will commend himself to every man’s con- 
science .*) 

There is, however, one great mistake of which a pastor 
as well as a physician should beware. It is the passion for 
diagnosis which loses sight of the true end and aim of med- 
ical proficiency, the restoration of the patient’s health. We 
think of a military surgeon whose only professional equip- 
ment was a clinical thermometer, a very useful instru- 


1) Eph. 1,1. 2) Eph. 4, 25-31; 5, 3—18. 
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ment to ascertain the abnormal condition of the circulatory 
system due to some organic or functional derangement in 
the human body, but utterly inadequate to any manner or 
measure of cure. Diagnosis is not treatment, and an in- 
strument for diagnosis is not a remedy. The pastor’s ther- 
mometer is, like that of the physician, void of all curative 
power; it can aid in determining disease, but it cannot stay 
its progress nor prevent its fatal termination. That instru- 
ment is the Law. By the law is the knowledge of sin;) 
only that and nothing more, unless it be that /Ae letter 
killeth,?) which a diagnosis without a remedy may do to a 
physician’s patient as well. The pastor who preaches the 
law merely to make an impression on his hearers grossly 
mistakes his calling. That impression may be one of sur- 
prise at the minister’s knowledge of the human heart, or of 
the abominations of society, the hidden sores of the upper 
strata and the open vices of the slums, a feeling of wonder- 
ment how the preacher may have found out all these things 
which nobody thought he knew. Or it may be a feeling of 
alarm at the power of evil for evil, the fearful aspects of sin 
and its consequences, a conviction of the utter hopelessness 
of the sinner’s case, something like telling a man that he 
has a malignant cancer of the throat or is far gone in pul- 
monary consumption, an announcement which may induce 
a desperate patient to blow out his brains. And yet there 
are preachers whose only equipment is the clinical ther- 
mometer, who preach the law and nothing but the law, or 
chiefly the law, and think that they are doing wondrous 
things, because they do not, like many others, preach on 
Evolution and Old Bachelors and Old Maids and The New 
Woman. They feel a grim satisfaction when they have 
once more had their congregation aghast before them, as 
they fearlessly dealt blow after blow upon the heads and 
against the sides of old and young sinners and before the 
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final Amen invoked the power of God to give impact and 
impetus to their thunders from Sinai. But whatever they 
may have accomplished, they certainly have not kindled or 
fanned the spark of life in any hearer’s soul, and they must 
not be surprised to see one or another of the people whom 
they have often dismissed in a bruised and shattered con- 
dition from their services disappear from their audience and 
go where Zhe New Woman is discussed. 

We would not be understood as decrying the use of 
the Law in the pulpit or in private ministration. We are 
not Antinomians. We do not tell the physician to throw 
away the thermometer and the stethoscope and the laringo- 
scope and other instruments of diagnosis and supplant them 
by pills and powders. Diagnosis is necessary, and so is the 
use of the Law. The sinner must be made cognizant of his 
ailment. When the man who was deaf and had an impedi- 
ment in his speech was brought to Jesus for treatment, the 
Savior took him aside from the multitude, and put his finger 
into his ears and touched his tongue to show him and make 
him understand where the ailments lay, before he spoke his 
almighty Ephphatha/ to open the patient’s ears and loose 
the string of his tongue.’) Thus, also, the Pastor must put 
his finger on the defects of the sin-bound soul and lead his 
patients to feel and understand that sin is sin and that the 
wages of sin is death. And this conviction can be wrought 
by the Law, and only by the Law. The first word of God 
to man after the fall was, Adam, where art thou? and the 
continuation of that speech was, Who told thee that thox 
wast naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I com- 
manded thee that thou shouldest not eat? And to the 
woman, likewise, the question came, What ts thts that 
thou hast done?*) The interrogative form of these words 
is significant. They are appeals to man’s conscience, and 
authoritative demands upon the sinner to face the law and 
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to measure and guage his deeds by that norm. They lay 
the responsibility for the sinner’s conduct and acts at the 
individual sinner’s door. Hence the attempts of both Adam 
and Eve to shift that responsibility upon others,') even upon 
God himself.) There is a wealth of pastoral wisdom in this 
first application of the Law upon the sinner. The faithful 
Pastor’s efforts in using the law should go toward bringing 
it home to the sinner’s conscience. There is where we often 
fail. We speak too much of the szz and not enough about 
the sinner. To speak of tuberculosis in its various aspects 
is not to diagnose a single case, and an incipient consump- 
tive may read an entire volume on pulmonary consumption 
and examine the bacilli in another patient’s sputa, and still 
doubt or deny his own state. But show him the bacilli in 
his own sputa, being careful to make him consider that they 
are his, and understand what they mean, and he will prob- 
ably listen to what you have to say about Colorado or south- 
ern California, especially when you offer him the means to 
go there. It is remarkable what efforts a spiritual patient 
will sometimes make to deceive himself as to the nature of 
his case. He will find certain features in similar cases 
which are apparently or really absent in his own, and hence 
conclude that while others may be in danger he is not, and 
unless you make him understand that it is Azs case that 
must be determined, not that of his neighbor, and that, 
unless fe be cured, he will die of Azs malady, not of his 
neighbor’s, you will make little or no headway with him. 
As the consumptive may compare himself with others, who 
cough more than he does and are more emaciated than he 
is, and may look upon his good appetite as a token of 
health incompatible with mortal disease, so the lodge-man 
will tell you that other lodges have objectionable features 
which his has not, and that certain lodge members allow 
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their society to interfere with their church membership, 
which he does not. Or the man whom you admonish for 
occasional over-indulgence will point to his neighbor on the 
right hand, who created a row when in his cups, while he 
went home quietly when made aware of his condition, and 
to his neighbor on the left hand, who would be intoxicated 
every day if he had the opportunity. Or the young people 
who waltz at weddings and birthday parties will tell you of 
those who go to public balls, which they would never do, 
or who danced till four of a Sunday morning, while they 
went home at eleven to be in proper condition for church 
next day. In all these and hundreds of similar cases the 
Pastor should not allow the patient before him to send him 
to the next bed or to the other end of the ward because he 
would prefer to be let alone. Let the patient understand 
that you are dealing with zm now, and that you will get to 
the others in their turn, or that you have been there already 
and have done for them what you are now doing for him, 
and that, as ‘hey have taken ¢hezy medicine, so ke should 
now take Azs. 

Considering these difficulties, we may fitly ask, How is 
it that people are often so disinclined to yield to the Pastor’s 
endeavors when they are in need of energetic treatment? 
Do not people in physical disease call on or send for the 
physician and often wait with impatience for his coming? 
Yes, often, but not always. Patients very frequently delay 
for days and weeks and even months before they seek med- 
ical help. They feel that they are in ill health, but do not 
want to have it confirmed. They fear that when they go 
into treatment they will be enjoined from following their 
profession or business, which is very pressing and profit- 
able just then; or that they will be told that they must ab- 
stain from certain habits or luxuries which they are unwill- 
ing to sacrifice; or that they will have to undergo painful 
operations or be put to considerable expense, which they 
are anxious to avoid. A patient may even start for the 
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Doctor’s office, but turn about or pass by the door, as con- 
siderations like those mentioned above once more prevail. 
And the same people who may very promptly call on their 
physician to prescribe for minor indisposition, will some- 
times take care to keep out of the doctor’s way when serious 
trouble should be attended to without delay. All this finds 
its parallel in the Pastor’s experience. A man may be drift- 
ing away into sinful habits, wantonness, inebriety, dis- 
honesty, skepticism, evil associations, knowing that his 
ways are not what they should be, but seeking and, fora 
time, finding all manner of excuses or extenuating circum- 
stances with which he would put his conscience at rest. 
His sin affords him pleasure or material gain which he is 
unwilling to forego, and he fears the eventuality of being 
placed under influences which may prevail upon him to 
make sacrifices which would be painful to his evil nature. 
That such a man should rather avoid than seek the Pastor, 
who would be most likely to exert such influences, is not, 
under these considerations, a matter of surprise. That the 
Pastor, when he finally steps in, should find his man not a 
very willing patient, is also plain. And the cases are not 
unheard-of, when even the wife and children, or the father 
and mother, of the invalid throw difficulties in the Pastor’s 
way, knowing how unwelcome his interference is to the 
person for whom they are thus unwisely concerned. 
Under such distressing circumstances the faithful Pas- 
tor must not, however, be discouraged; much less should 
he decide to let things take their course since his services 
are not desired and may even meet with very energetic op- 
position. And what should prompt and animate him in all 
his dealings should be especially prominent in cases as these, 
his earnest desire to save the soul which is in danger of be- 
ing lost. This motive must prompt the Pastor also in his 
application of the Law. As true and certain as it is that 
the Law cannot save, cannot give or sustain life, so true and 
certain is it that the Pastor who uses the Law without the 
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salvation of the soul in view, should let the Law alone and 
let the pastoral office alone, just as, and even more unhesi- 
tatingly than, the physician should go out of practice who 
had so far forgotten his purpose in the world as to look upon 
his patients as material for experimenting while they are 
alive and as subjects for post mortem dissections when they 
are dead. When, therefore, the Pastor approaches those 
who are in special need of his attention, though his first 
endeavors may have to be directed toward the application 
of the Law, by which zs the knowledge of sin, and his first 
operations may be such as to inflict pain and work anguish 
of heart and soul, he should also let his patient know and 
feel that he has come to seek and to save, having at heart 
the spiritual welfare of a soul redeemed by the precious 
blood of Christ. As the hand that holds the surgeon’s 
probe should be clean and moved by a will to do for the 
patient what human skill can do, so the Pastor’s lips, also 
when they expound the Law to lay open the sinfulness of 
sin should be hallowed by holy love and compassion, free 
from selfish motives, from carnal bitterness and rancor, 
avoiding everything that may cause unnecessary pain, but 
patiently persisting in its work of love until the Law shall 
have accomplished that for which it is the proper means, 
the knowledge of sin. As soon as this has been achieved, 
the Law must at once be laid aside for the time being, and 
the Gospel must be allowed to do z#s work—the healing 
of the soul. 

To remember this is of the utmost importance. That 
the sinner should Zrow his sin to be verily sin is all that 
the Law can accomplish. That he should renounce his sin, 
that he should truly declare his willingness to amend his 
ways, to break connection and fellowship with the com- 
panions of his evil pursuits and practices, cannot be brought 
about by the Law. A Pastor who would by the continued 
application of the Law endeavor to induce or coerce a per- 
son to declare his readiness to do what the Law demands, 
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would fail at all events, whether he obtained that declara- 
tion or not. It is very significant that St. Paul, where he 
proceeds from instruction to admonition, as in the Epistles 
to the Romans and to the Ephesians, opens his exhortations 
with zapaxalo odv,!) I beseech you THEREFORE, basing his 
admonitions on what he has taught concerning the grace 
of God which was given us in Christ Jesus. As the Apostle 
beseeches his readers by the mercies of God to present their 
bodies as a living sacrifice,?) so the Christian minister must 
call in ‘‘the mercies of God’’ when and where he would 
induce any man to be not conformed to this world, but to 
be transformed by the renewing of his mind, that he may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God.?) Whatever change in a sinner may be brought 
about by any other means than the Gospel of the grace 
and mercy of God may be given due credit by a Judge of 
Police Court, but has no standing and deserves no recog- 
nition in the church. Even in the management of schools 
drill is not education. A congregation may be to all ap- 
pearance a well ordered and healthy church and at the same 
time sadly deficient in spiritual life, because the Pastor 
operates with the Law and the Constitution and By-Laws 
and Rules of Order and is a good manager with an efficient 
Board of Wardens and well-managed Societies and a trust- 
worthy Financial Secretary, but with little spiritual edifica- 
tion in general and in particular. And a congregation may 
be rich in spiritual life and Christian graces, the fruits of 
faithful evangelical ministration on the part of the Pastor 
and grateful acceptance of the word of divine grace on the 
part of his hearers, though there may be a lack of good 
management in externals and of expedition in the adminis- 
tration of the congregation’s business affairs. Though these 
things are not to be despised, they are not among the con- 
cerns to which the Apostle refers when he writes to Timothy, 
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Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine; continue in 
them: for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and 
them that hear thee.*) 

That the Gospel, not the Law, is the remedy for sin, 
should be ever before the Pastor’s mind in the spiritual 
treatment of the sick. Sick-calls are generally occasions 
for words of comfort to such as hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. There are exceptions. The Pastor is some- 
times called to sickbeds where his first duty is to work the 
knowledge of sin. He may discover that a man whom for 
years he had taken to be an exemplary and enlightened 
Christian, is in fact a bloated Pharisee who is getting ready 
to appear before God in his own righteousness, in all the 
wealth of good works he has in his opinion accumulated 
during many years of hard labor under the yoke of the Law 
falsely understood and Pharisaically applied. In such cases 
the Pastor must not hesitate to put the Law to its proper 
use and show his patient that all his reghteousnesses are as 
filthy rags,?) and that z/ we say we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves,?) and that the supplication of God’s most faithful 
servants must be, Enter not into judgment with thy servant: 
for in thy sight shall no man living be justified.) In other 
cases the Pastor has to deal with such as were overtaken by 
sickness in the ways of mortal sin, and who must now be 
made to know the time of their visitation,?) which may be 
very brief; and even in these cases Pharisaical self-deceit, 
efforts to excuse or extenuate even the most atrocious sins 
in the very jaws of death, may confront the Pastor at the 
sick-bed. In all these instances the Law must prepare the 
way for the Gospel. That and no more. To the penitent 
sinner the Pastor’s every call should be a feast of plenteous 
grace and an occasion of praising the Lord that he is good 
and his mercy endureth forever. 


1) 1 Tim. 4, 16. 2) Is. 64, 6. 3) 1 John 1, 8. 
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But what if the Pastor should be called to a person 
already in or near the last agonies, or when, as in paralysis, 
consciousness may at any moment pass away never to re- 
turn, or, as often in fatal accidents, the current of life is 
fast ebbing away in an external or internal hemorrhage? 
These cases are of three kinds. The patient is either known 
as a Christian; or he is known as an unchristian; or he is 
not known as either. When the pastor is called to a mem- 
ber of his congregation who is in good standing and has 
now come to his last extremities, he will not hesitate to 
give that departing soul at once what is needful, the com- 
forts of God that can delight the soul, the power of God 
unto salvation, the Gospel of the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus. In such cases the knowledge of sin can be safely 
assumed and the Pastor’s endeavors are consistently directed 
toward strengthening the grasp of faith clinging to Christ 
crucified in the billows of death. Where the spiritual con- 
dition of a dying person is unknown, or when the end of 
what has been known as an ungodly life appears to be at 
hand, the Pastor will not institute a scrutiny and endeavor 
to elicit a confession before extending the saving hand that 
may snatch the firebrand from the flames, but he will at 
once resort to those texts in holy Scriptures which contain 
both the Law and the Gospel in narrow compass, as in one 
dose, telling of sin— which is Law—, and telling of grace 
and forgiveness—which is Gospel. We think of passages 
as these:— TJhzs ts a fatthful saying and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners, of whom Iam chief.) The blood of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, cleanseth us from all sin?) God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life”) All have sinned and come short of the glory of God, 
being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption 
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that is in Christ Jesus.) If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is notin us. If we confess 
our sins, heis fatthful and just to forgive us our sins and to 
cleanse us from our unrighteousness.*) Let the Pastor repeat 
any one or several of these or similar texts to the dying man, 
speak them very distinctly and with carefully marked em- 
phasis, then ask the patient if he understood what had been 
said, and if he believed it. If by word or sign assent has 
been expressed, the Pastor will continue, reciting text after 
text, knowing that he is thus extending to that soul the 
means whereby the knowledge of sin and saving faith in 
the Savior of sinners can be wrought. And this benefit 
should not be denied even to the notorious slave of sin to 
whose bedside a minister may have been called. Though 
the hope of winning that soul may be slender, we must not 
shut it out entirely as long as God has not denied the sin- 
ner the opportunity of hearing the word of grace whereby 
sinners should be saved, and which is powerful to quicken 
into spiritual life even in the face of death. For this chief 
reason the Pastor should never refuse nor even hesitate to 
come when called to the bedside of a dying sinner, be it 
early or late. 

‘On the other hand, it is to be urgently recommended 
that the minister should call on sick members of his congre- 
gation as early as possible, whether they be in particular 
spiritual distress or not. For one thing, surprises at sick- 
beds are by no means of rare occurrence. The Pastor may 
find the patient in a far more or far less satisfactory spir- 
itual condition than he anticipated, and in the latter event 
he may be thankful for every day yet at his disposal. Then, 
also, the Pastor should educate his people to inform him of 
sickness in their families at least as early as they call in 
the physician, for various reasons. In some neighborhoods, 
to see the doctor and the minister call at a house signifies 
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pretty much the same thing—that somebody in that house 
‘‘is not expected to live,’’ and, as the minister is often 
called when the doctor has begun to look serious, the Pas- 
tor’s sick call is looked upon as the more alarming sign of 
the two. This should not be. It naturally leads to a con- 
firmed reluctance of the people to call the minister to a 
sickbed, and to call him early in all cases of illness which 
are more than a casual indisposition. 

But not only in physical sickness, also in other troubles 
the Pastor should be near the afflicted. Members of the 
_ congregation who have sustained severe losses, have ex- 
perienced reverses in business, or are struggling under dis- 
turbances in the family circle, should be visited and fur- 
nished with what they may need under the prevailing 
circumstances, comfort and consolation, reproof and cor- 
rection, warning and advice and encouragement, or several, 
or all of these, once or repeatedly. When there are open 
dissensions between husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, the Pastor should not wait until 
the matter is formally submitted to him by mutual consent 
of the parties, but step in and do what can be done before 
it may be too late to do much or little or anything. This, 
if properly performed, is not meddling with other people’s 
business; for the spiritual life and welfare of his people are 
the Pastor’s concerns always, and whatever to his knowl- 
edge imperils their souls is eo zfso his business, and he must 
not wait until others consider it so, but act without unnec- 
essary delay. In this the Pastor is like the staff-physician 
in a hospital, who does not wait until an inmate of the hos- 
pital submits his ailment to him, but takes hold of any new 
trouble that may confront him in his rounds and prescribes 
what the case demands. 

A peculiar class of troubles with which the Pastor may 
have to deal among his parishioners is that of religious 
scruples, such as doubts concerning their state of grace, or 
relative to certain truths of Christian doctrine. When these 
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cases are not complicated with or rooted in mental disease 
which renders the patient inaccessible to argument and calls 
for medical rather than pastoral treatment, the remedy is 
generally the usus didascalicus of the Word, beginning with 
the very rudiments of the doctrines involved. The Pastor 
will endeavor to gain a starting point by fixing upon some 
cardinal truth concerning which the patient is in no wise 
unsettled, such as the simple truths laid down in the Small 
Catechism, or some equally simple and familiar biblical text, 
and thus obtain the premises for the syllogism of faith or 
Christian hope, or the authoritative statement of the truth 
to be reestablished in the troubled heart and mind. Where 
false notions of the will, the wisdom, the goodness, the 
ways of God, or of faith and the state of grace, are impli- 
cated, these notions must be rectified by pointing out what 
the Scriptures say. The Savior’s treatment of the troubled 
souls on the way to Emmaus, with their false notions of the 
Christ and his work of redemption, his kingdom and his 
glory, is the great object lesson to his ministers for the 
treatment of those whose real trouble is their slowness to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken.?) 

In all these cases it will be well to put the patient on a 
wholesome diet of reading by recommending certain chapters 
of Scripture, certain psalms in the Psalter, certain hymns in 
the hymn book, certain stories in a Bible History, certain 
treatises of Luther, certain sermons in postils, certain pamph- 
lets or tracts, which may further enlighten and strengthen 
the soul seeking the countenance of the Shepherd of Israel 
with the supplication, Cause thy face to shine, and we shall 
be saved .?) 

On the other hand, the Pastor should see that unwhole- 
some reading be avoided by his people, and at his pastoral 
visits he should have an eye on the books and papers he 
may find in the homes under his care, where an unsound 
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book may poison the members of the household and the 
stranger within their gates. And as the supply of good 
books is generally scanty in most of our Christian families in 
spite of the minister's efforts to disseminate good literature 
in his congregation, the Pastor will often find occasion to 
do as many a physician does who sends from his own pantry 
and cellar such articles of diet as his patient’s means will 
not allow. But as the minister’s means are, as a rule, 
barely sufficient to procure such books as he should have 
for his own use, our congregations should be led to follow 
the example of their fathers and establish parish libraries, 
from which the Pastor might dispense wholesome reading to 
the members of the flock according to their wants. Evena 
small annual appropriation, say of $10.00, or, in larger con- 
gregations, $25.00, would, in the course of years, provide a 
treasure which would yield forth abundantly what is now, in 
most cases, sadly wanting where the faithful Pastor would 
and should say, Zake and read! 

And now, one more point before we close. Every phy- 
sician is aware of the importance of careful and circumspect 
nursing in the sick room. In many cases the doctor’s very 
best efforts fail because of a lack of proper nursing. The 
medicine prescribed must be carefully administered; food 
must be served at proper times, of proper quality, and in 
proper quantity; undue noise and other disturbance must be 
prevented to secure the necessary rest for the patient or re- 
convalescent; cleanliness must be maintained; unfavorable 
symptoms must be promptly reported; special orders must 
be intelligently executed. And in all this, the nurse must 
always remember that he or she is the physician’s assistant 
in the work of combating disease, of saving life and restor- 
ing health, or of palliating pain and mitigating distress. 
So in spiritual treatment the Pastor should endeavor to se- 
cure intelligent and conscientious assistants, in the patient’s 
family circle, if possible, or among friends and neighbors, 
among the brethren or sisters in the faith. And since what 
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is everybody’s business is, generally, nobody’s business, 
the Pastor should single out some person, as the parent, 
the husband, the wife, a son or a daughter, a brother or 
sister, a relative or neighbor, an intimate friend, of the 
patient, a person to whom he may chiefly look for the special 
spiritual care of the patient during the intervals between his 
pastoral calls. Much, often, depends upon the judicious 
choice of such assistants. In a family of children, one 
brother may be available for watching a wayward brother 
where the father or another brother might be of little service, 
and a sister may be able to do what all the brothers would 
fail todo. Wives and mothers are, mostly, better assistants 
to pastors as well as to physicians than husbands and fathers. 
The writer has charged a grown daughter with the spiritual 
care of her father, where the wife was unfit for such service, 
and the hour came when there was joy in heaven and in that 
household over a sinner that repented. In this case the 
nurse was under detailed instructions, and she carried them 
out most faithfully in every point; and though it may not 
be feasible in every case to cover all the points, there should 
in all cases be an understanding between the Pastor and his 
aid or aids as to the chief features of their common task. 
The patient, too, should be made to understand the kind 
endeavors of all those who work together for his welfare, 
the salvation of his soul. A. G. 
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Cheological Review. 


Documentary History of the Evangelical Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and adjacent States. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Conventions from 1748 to 
1821. Compiled and translated from records in the 
archives and from the written Protocols. Board of 
Publication of the General Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in North America. Philadelphia, 
1898. 

IV and 619 pages, bound in cloth. 


This is history in a crude state, a form in which the 
historian and the student of history should welcome and 
gratefully use it, while to the general reader history in this 
form is less palatable and less profitable than a well elabo- 
rated exhibition of events and persons and things properly 
grouped and delineated. The historian, on the contrary, 
would prefer the contents of the book in a still more native 
state, not in translations, but in the original tongue. Yet 
the publishers of this work have merited the thanks of all 
who are interested in the history of Lutheranism in America. 
As a highly instructive specimen we give the Constitution 
of 1792, which, by the absence of a confessional plank or 
platform and by various other features indicates a dete- 
riorated state of the Minzsterium at the time of the adoption 
of this Ministerialordnung. 


CONSTITUTION OF 1792. 

(Reprinted in 1813 and, with many Amendments, in 1841.) 
Ministerial Regulations of the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregations in Pennsylvania and the adjacent States. 
CHAPTER I. — Tax NAME. 


We, the Evangelical Lutheran Ministers of Pennsylvania and 
the adjacent States, who acknowledge one another as one Body, 
by the subscription of our respective names to these ministerial 
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regulations, denominate our association: ‘‘The German Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerium in Pennsylvania and Adjacent States;’’ and 
our convention: ‘‘A Ministerial Meeting,’’ and our convention with 
the Delegates of the United Congregations, ‘‘A Synodical Meeting.” 


CHAPTER II.—OF THE SENIOR. 


1. The Ministerium acknowledges a Senior, a dignity granted to 
the oldest and most meritorious of our Pastors by election of the or- 
dained ministers, which he retains for life, provided, his conduct is 
conformable to the station which he holds. The election is by ballot, 
and without nomination. 

2. The Ministerium honors the Senior as a father, and cheerfully 
receives his advice, admonition and reproof in all cases, wherein his 
experience may prove beneficial. 


CHAPTER III.—Or THE PRESIDENT. 


1. The President of the Ministerium is also President of the 
Synodical Meeting, and presides in the Sessions, and is respected 
as an overseer [Aufseher], both during the sessions and at other 
times. 

2. Ordained Ministers solely are eligible to this office. He is 
annually elected by a majority of votes of the ordained Ministers, 
licensed candidates, and the delegates of the Congregations, in the 
commencement of the session, after the delegates have been en- 
rolled. 

3. He continues in office until his successor has been elected at 
the next annually Synodical Meeting. He is re-eligible for three 
successive elections only. 

4. He is entitled in Synodical and Ministerial Meetings to offer 
resolutions and to express his opinion, as well as any other member. 

5. When the votes are even, he has the casting vote, but in no 
other case has he a vote, except in elections by ballot, but in that 
case he has no casting vote. 

6. He nominates the committees with consent of Synod; in con- 
tested cases, however, each party may choose one arbiter, and the 
President the third. 

7. He, in connection with the Pastor loci, appoints the ministers 
that are to officiate during the session. 

8. The President ordains candidates with the assistance of two 
or more ordained ministers. The act of ordination is to be performed 
in public meeting, whenever possible, but no candidate can be or- 
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dained unless two-thirds of the ordained ministers present consider 
him a suitable subject for ordination. 

9. The rule concerning ordination applies also to licenses. The 
President can grant them only in a general Ministerial Meeting, and 
with the consent of two-thirds of the ordained ministers. 

10. He appoints the Committee of examination of candidates 
and catechists although each member is at liberty, in due order, to 
examine candidates still further. 

11. He is to admonish an erring brother several times in pri- 
vate; if this admonition prove unavailing, he brings the case before 
the meeting for investigation and decision. 

12. He is to sign and deliver the resolutions passed in Synod to 
the delegates of the congregations. 

13. It is his duty to sign all ordination certificates, licences, etc., 
and to see that they receive the seal of the Ministerium, and that 
they are given into the hands of those persons for whom they are 
designed. 

14. He is to subscribe the proceedings of Synod in the written 
minutes. 

15. It is his duty to see that soon after every Synodical or Min- 
isterial Meeting all the instruments of writing are delivered into 
the Archives. 


CHAPTER IV.— Or THE SECRETARY. 


1. The Secretary of the Ministerium is also Secretary of Synod 
and is elected annually at the same time and in the same manner, 
as well as on the same conditions under which the President is 
elected. 

2. Ordained Ministers only that are suitable and experienced 
can be chosen for this office. 

3. It is his duty to write letters, licenses, certificates of ordina- 
tion, etc. 

4. He countersigns the ordination certificates, licenses, resolu- 
tions of Synod for the delegates as well as the proceedings of Synod 
in the written minutes. 

5. It is his duty to give at least six weeks’ previous notice in 
one or several German papers, of the place and time for holding a 
Synodical Meeting. 

6. He is to keep a list of all the ordained ministers, licensed 
candidates and catechists, with place of their residences; and of the 
respective congregations in connection with the Ministerium and 
the names of the ministers serving them. 
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CHAPTER V.—OF THE MEMBERS OF THE MINISTERIUM. 


There are three ranks of pastors in the Ministerium, viz.: Or- 
dained ministers, licensed candidates and catechists. 


ARTICLE I.—OFr ORDAINED MINISTERS. 


1. All ordained ministers are equal in regard to rank or title, 
excepting the officers spoken of before; they have therefore, in their 
congregations, no other superintendents but these officers, and these 
only in so far as this Constitution renders it incumbent on them, to 
impart their views and advice to ministers. 

2. No minister therefore is permitted to perform ministerial acts 
or official duties in the congregations of another pastor, except with 
his consent. 

3. Every pastor may, as circumstances require, introduce regu- 
lations in the churches of his charge, though care should be taken, 
that as far as possible there should exist a pleasing harmony with 
the regulations in the other churches. 

4. The minister may leave his congregation and take the charge 
of others, though his duty requires him to act conscientiously in 
such a case as before God, and he is to inform the President of the 
change as soon as possible. 

5. Whenever important questions of conscience are to be ex- 
amined and decided, the ordained ministers alone are to be entitled 
to a vote in the case. 

6. Every ordained minister possessing the requisite qualifica- 
tions, time and opportunity, has the right and liberty to take under 
their instruction young men, desirous of devoting themselves to the 
ministry, and by oral instruction, the recommendation of good books 
and practical directions, to prepare them for the service of the Lord, 
and whenever a student so instructed has obtained a systematic 
knowledge of the doctrines of salvation, the gift of speaking, an un- 
blemished character and evidences of experimental religion, his in- 
structor may permit him to preach. 

7. When a regular ordained minister desires to be received into 
our connection, the vote is to be taken in a general Ministerial Meet- 
ing, but none can be acknowledged as an actual member, who does 
not receive two-thirds of the votes of the ordained ministers present. 

8. Ministers, who either by express request or with the consent of 
their Ministerium are sent to this country, by a European Institute, 
such as the Orphan-house of Halle, or some Evangelical Consistory or 
Ministerium cannot be rejected, unless the objections of two-thirds of 
the ordained ministers present are important and established. 
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ARTICLE II.—Or LICENSED CANDIDATES. 


1. Alicensed candidate is confined to those congregations which 
have been confided to his care by the Ministerium. 

2. Without the approval of the Ministerium or its officers he is 
not permitted to leave the congregations to which he has been ap- 
pointed, or exchange them for others. He is likewise prohibited from 
performing ministerial duty in any other congregation, except if re- 
quested by an ordained minister to officiate for him. 

3. Heis to preach the Word of God in its purity according to the 
law and the gospel, he is to diligently instruct the children, to visit 
the schools and the sick, endeavor to increase in knowledge, and 
adorn his office by a Christian walk and conversation. 

4. He performs all ministerial acts in the congregations en- 
trusted to his care, during the term of his license. 

5. He is to keep a journal of his official acts and to submit it 
with several fully written sermons annually to the inspection of the 
Ministerium, and at the same time to return his license for renewal. 

6. It is his duty to appear annually at Synod, in which he has 
seat and vote, and likewise attend the Ministerial Meeting. 

7. But if on account of distance or any other important cause he 
should not be able to attend Synod, it is his duty, with a written ex- 
cuse, to send his journal, the sermons and his license to the Minis- 
terium. 


ARTICLE III. — Or CATECHISTS. 


1. The Catechist is subject to the general superintendence of 
the Ministerium and his officers, and besides this to the particular 
care of one of the neighboring ordained ministers, who is to be 
named as such in the catechist’s license, and whom he has to re- 
spect as his instructor and father; whose directions he follows in 
continuing to serve the Lord, and the extension of his theological 
knowledge, and whose advice he seeks in important cases. 

2. The catechist is, however, not to be considered an adjunct to 
his instructor, but attends to the congregations assigned him; the 
instructor is therefore not permitted to send him arbitrarily into 
other congregations to perform official duties for him, but it is the 
instructors duty to assist the catechist entrusted to him with pater- 
nal advice, so that both may perform their respective offices with 
profit to the congregations. 

3. The catechist is to preach the Word of God in purity to the 
congregations assigned him by the Ministerium, catechise the young, 
baptize, visit the Schools and the sick, attend funerals and instruct 
the confirmands. 
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4. He is, however, not permitted to confirm or administer the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, but whenever such ministerial acts 
are to be performed in his congregations, he has to request his in- 
structor some time previously, to discharge these official duties for 
him; in that case the instructor appoints a day for that purpose, and 
performs these ministerial acts either personally, or requests another 
minister in connection with the Ministerium to do it for him. 

5. The Catechist is not permitted without consent of the Minis- 
terium or its officers, to leave the congregations entrusted to him, 
and to perform official duties in other congregations. 

6. If his duty permit it, he may keep a school, if there is no 
teacher in his congregation. 

7. It is his duty to keep a journal of his official acts, and to 
send annually the same, with two catechetical sermons that he has 
written, for the inspection of the Ministerium and the Ministerial 
Session, together with his license for renewal. 

8. He is permitted to attend the annual Synodical Meetings, but 
has no vote. But he has to appear before the Ministerial Session, if 
distance of location and other important circumstances do not pre- 
vent him. 

9. If he cannot appear personally, it is his duty, with a written 
excuse, to send his journal, sermons and license to the Ministerium, 
the latter for renewal. 

10. No one is to be admitted as catechist, whose walk and con- 
versation is not blameless; he must be at least twenty years of age, 
have acquired a Systematic knowledge of Christian doctrines and 
ethics; he ought to possess some knowledge of human nature, mani- 
fest a gift of speaking, and above all things a practical knowledge 
of experimental religion. 

11. He is to be examined by the Ministerium, and appointed by 
a license to the office of a catechist, before he can officiate in that 
capacity. 


CHAPTER VI.—OF THE SYNODICAL MEETING. 


1. A Synodical Meeting is to be held at least once every year. 
Time and place, when not appointed by the preceding meeting, are 
to be left to the President. 

2. The regular members of the Synod are the ordained minis- 
ters, the licensed candidates and the delegates of the United Con- 
gregations. 

3. No Minister is permitted to absent himself from the Synodical 
Meetings, unless in cases of urgent necessity, and if such a case 
occurs, the minister absenting himself has to render a written ex- 
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cuse to the body; self-made official duties for such, ¢. g., preach- 
ing, marrying, the giving of catechetical instruction, confirming, 
administering the Lord’s Supper and the like, are not to be con- 
sidered as cases of urgent necessity, and are no valid excuse for 
non-attendance. . 

4. Whoever does not appear personally at the Synodical Meet- 
ing, or render a written excuse for his absence, shall be called to 
account by the president at the next Synodical Meeting. 

5. If any minister neither attends the meeting of Synod nor 
renders a written excuse for non-attendance during three successive 
sessions, he is to be considered as no longer a member of the Minis- 
terium. 

6. Letters of excuse for non-attendance as well as all other in- 
struments of writing, are always to be directed to the President. 

7. The pastor of the place, where the Synod is to meet, and the 
Church Council of that Congregation are to provide for the enter- 
tainment of the United Ministers, licensed candidates and catechists 
and their horses; those who cannot be assigned are to be entertained 
at the expense of the congregation. 

8. The ministers are to meet at the place of session one day pre- 
vious thereto, so that the President may properly assign the appoint- 
ments to preach, and no member is justified in leaving Synod pre- 
vious to its close. 

9. The delegates of the congregations may attend all the meet- 
ings of Synod, but not all are entitled to a vote; those delegates 
only, from congregations served by ordained ministers or licensed 
candidates present, are so entitled. Delegates from congregations 
served by catechists have no vote at Synod. 

10. It is therefore a fixed rule, that there are in Synod no more 
voting delegates than there are ordained ministers or licensed can- 
didates present; but there are just as many delegates having a seat 
and voice, from every congregation, as there are ministers in actual 
attendance at the Synodical Meeting. 

11. Every delegate claiming a vote has to produce every time 
before Synod and President a certificate of election from his minis- 
ter, elders and deacons; that is, from the Church Council of that 
Congregation or Congregations whom he is to represent. 

12. The delegates entitled to vote are to take seats apart from 
the rest; they have a right to offer resolutions, give their opinions 
and votes in all cases, that are to be decided; except in the case of a 
question of learning, orthodoxy or heterodoxy of a candidate or cate- 
chist ; his reception into or exclusion from the Ministerium, or similar 
cases, which the Ministerial Session alone has to decide. 
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13. Every congregation that is served only by an ordained min- 
ister or a licensed candidate in connection with Synod, and every 
group of congregations, who unitedly enjoy the services of such a 
pastor, are entitled to one delegate to Synod; his expenses are to be 
borne by the congregation, and at the place of meeting each delegate 
has to provide for his board and lodging; it is, however, left optional 
with each congregation whether to send a delegate or not to every 
meeting. 

14. As therefore the United Congregations are represented in 
Synod by their respective delegates, and are entitled to seat and 
vote in that body, it is their duty cheerfully to obey the regulations 
and resolutions of Synod and the Ministerium. 

15. On Sunday three sermons are to be preached in the place 
where Synod is to convene, and divine service is to be held every 
evening, but if Synod meets in the country, the evening services are 
omitted, and instead thereof a sermon is to be preached on Monday 
at 9 o’clock A. M., provided the state of business permit it; and in 
that case the Synod meets immediately after divine service. After 
the service the fastor loci announces where the meeting is to be held. 

16. Every session of Synod commences at 9 o’clock A. €. and 
continues to 1 o’clock p. M., and in the afternoon Synod meets at 
3 o’clock and closes its session at 6; unless important business 
should require more protracted sessions. 

17. It is the duty of the President to begin the business precisely 
at ten minutes after 9 o’clock A. mM. and in the afternoon precisely at 
ten minutes past 3 o’clock; even though but three ordained members 
besides himself should be present. 

18. If the President should be detained, and at least five ordained 
ministers be present, they elect a President pro fem., and commence 
business; and whatever shall have been transacted and resolved in 
such a meeting, shall be considered as valid as if it had been trans- 
acted by the whole body. 

19. In the absence of the Secretary, the President appoints one 
pro tem. 

20. If a member of Synod delay coming until after a full hour, 
the President is to call him to account and to reprimand him in case 
of insufficient excuse. From this regulation the pastor loci is, how- 
ever, exempt. 

21. The order of Synodical business is as follows: 

a. The first session of Synod is opened with prayer by the Presi- 
dent or Senior; if they are absent, by the Secretary or one of the 
elder ministers. 
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b. After prayer the Secretary records the names of the ministers, 
licensed candidates, and catechists present, together with the place 
of their residence. 

c. The delegates claiming seat and vote are now called upon for 
their certificates of election; these being found in order, their names 
and the congregations which they represent, are registered. 

d. Afterwards the President or his substitute announces to Synod 
that the term for which the President and Secretary have been elected, 
has expired, and orders that the ministers, licensed candidates, and 
delegates, entitled to a vote, are to elect a President and Secretary 
by ballot and appoints two superintendents of the election. 

e. After election the delegates and other members present their 
documents to the President, or make a verbal declaration respecting 
the business they wish to bring before Synod. 

f. The Secretary takes a record of the different items in the order 
in which they are presented, and those documents are numbered in 
the order in which they have been entered into the minutes. 

g. The letters of excuse of absent members are read, and it is 
the duty of the Secretary to notice all the absentees in the minutes, 
whether they are excused or not. 

h. The minutes of the last Synod are read. 

i. The President lays before Synod all the transactions at special 
meetings, and also all letters which he has received and which have 
reference to congregational matters. 

j. In the transaction of business Synod considers first the con- 
cerns of distant congregations and delegates, and those of nearer 
congregations last. 

k. Every minister is to make an oral or written report to Synod 
of the names of the congregations which he serves, the number of 
the baptized, confirmed, communicants and deaths in each congrega- 
tion, and lastly of the state of the schools. 

22. When members of Synod or delegates have to make a com- 
munication to the President alone, they are not permitted to call him 
out of the chair for that purpose, but are to wait until the session 
has adjourned. 

23. It is the business of the President to see that everything be 
in order; that not two or more attempt to speak at the same time, 
and that the right of each member of Synod to speak his opinion 
freely without interruption, be maintained, unless the speaker is out 
of order, when it is the President’s duty to call him to order. 

24. It is the duty of the President to take special care that every 
point brought before the house in constitutional order be duly con- 
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sidered and fully discussed, and also that every regular motion made 
and seconded, and upon which no one has anything further to say, 
be plainly repeated and the votes taken. 

25. The votes are to be given by simply saying Aye or No, with- 
out any remarks. 

26. When the press of business requires it, the President may 
appoint one or more additional assistant secretaries, whose office, 
however, is to cease with the session. 

27. All the business being transacted, the Synod enters into an 
election by ballot for the time and place, where and when the next 
meeting is to be held. A majority of the votes is decisive. 

28. Each session of Synod is to be commenced and closed with 
prayer, by appointment of the President. 

29. The last Session of Synod is to be closed by the Senior or 
President. 

Norr.— Before the Synod adjourns, the President states the time and 
place of the next meeting. 


CHAPTER VII.—OF THE MINISTERIAL MERTING. 


1. After the transaction of all Synodical business, the Minis- 
terium holds a meeting for a half or an entire day. 

2. This meeting is to be considered by the ministers, candidates 
and catechists as the most important, and no one is to absent him- 
self, except for the most urgent necessity. 

3. The Ministerium meets precisely at the appointed time, and 
the President introduces the sacred duties of this meeting by prayer, 
or has the Senior to do so. Here is likewise to be observed, what 
has been stated in Chapter VI, ? 16—20, in these ministerial regu- 
lations. 

4. If candidates are to be licensed or ordained, or if catechists 
are to receive license as candidates, or if students are to be appointed 
as catechists or as candidates, first of all they are to undergo an 
examination respecting their doctrine and life. 

5. The President asks all the licensed candidates and catechists 
to hand in their journals, sermons and licenses and divides the or- 
dained ministers into committees, to examine the journals and ser- 
mons, and have them read by the candidates and catechists, accom- 
panied by their comments, for the improvement of the understanding 
and heart of the composers; he also appoints the hour to report 
thereon to the Ministerium. 

6. After examination of candidates the licensed candidates and 
catechists withdraw from the Ministerium, the committees report 
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and the Ministerium decides upon the reports and the issue of the 
examination. a. Who of the candidates are to be ordained, and when 
and where? b. Whose license is to be renewed? c. Who are to re- 
ceive license? d. What catechists shall receive the license of candi- 
dates? e. What catechists are to be continued as such? f. What 
new catechists are to be appointed and what ordained ministers are 
to be their instructors and advisers? g. The President then orders 
the ordination certificates and licenses to be prepared before the 
Ministerium does anything else, in order to publicly hand them to 
the persons designated. 


7. This being done, the candidates and catechists are again 
called before the Ministerium, and the President announces—a. to 
the candidates for ordination, the time and place of ordination. 
b. He solemnly informs the licensed candidates of their duties ac- 
cording to the Constitution. c. He receives from the candidates the 
solemn assurance by word of mouth and the giving of their hands 
as in the presence of God, that they will faithfully perform the duties 
prescribed to them. d. He delivers the license to each individual. 
e. In the same manner he proceeds with the catechists. f. Finally 
he presents to every newly received minister, candidate or catechist 
a copy of our liturgy, provided he have none. 


Nore.— The Ministerium may also according to the circumstances of 
time and place, decide that 27, Nos. 2—5, concerning licensed candidates 
and catechists, may be provided for in the church of the place, where the 
meeting is held, especially if at the same time candidates are to be or- 
dained, as it would not be inappropriate, that, after the act, they should 
receive the Holy Supper. 


8. The Ministerium uses its own seal for the confirmation of all 
ministerial documents, certificates of ordination, licenses, etc. 


9. All these acts of the Ministerium are to be arranged, that 
at least two hours be spent in the following exercises, in which all 
the pastors of the three orders of the Ministerium shall participate: 
a. For mutual edification. b. For imparting to each other their ex- 
periences in the discharge of official duties. c. For engaging in the 
consideration of such Bible truths as the circumstances and wants of 
the Church seem to require, in order to be advanced in knowledge, 
encouraged in faithfulness and strengthened in faith. 


10. The distribution of such funds as are at hand is one of the 
last acts of the Ministerium. 

11. The Meeting is finally closed by prayer of the President or 
Senior. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—OF THE ARCHIVES OF THE MINISTERIUM. 


1. The Archives of the Ministerium are to be kept with care and 
not to be transported without sufficient cause from place to place. 

2. All the letters, petitions, complaints directed to Synod or the 
Ministerium, all the answers, advices, testimonials, etc., of Synodical 
and Ministerial Meetings are to be carefully preserved in them. 

3. The written documents of each meeting are to be bound to- 
gether in suitable form, and on the outside of each such package the 
number of the year is to be carefully noted. 

4. The pastor of the place where the Archives are kept is super- 
intendent over it, is bound to keep it in order, and to render an ac- 
count of the same when required. 

5. Without consent of Synod or the Ministerium or its officers, 
the superintendent of the Archives is not permitted to loan out any 
document, much less to alienate or destroy it. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SEAL OF THE MINISTERIUM. 


The seal of the Ministerium shows a vineyard, wherein some 
vines stand erect, while still others are prostrate. At the side a 
hand comes forth from the clouds with a knife and cuts down the 
erect vines; while on the other side another hand from the clouds 
erects the vines that are prostrate. Over the vineyard shines the 
sun in the clear heaven, whose meridian is not yet reached. The 
inscription is: SıGIL. MINIST. GERMAN LuTH. In PENNSYLV. ET 
STAT. VICIN. 


CHAPTER IX.— Or SPECIAL OR DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


1. Special meetings are to be held by pastors of the Ministe- 
rium, living contiguous to each other, as often as circumstances 
may require, and each congregation under the care of such minister, 
may send a delegate to said meeting having seat and vote. 

2. A Chairman and Secretary are to be elected by said meeting, 
who are to attest the minutes and copies of the regulations. Their 
office ceases with the close of the meeting. 

3. The objects of such meetings are to promote the welfare of 
the respective congregations and of the German schools within the 
District, to examine, decide and determine the business and occur- 
rences in their congregations that are brought before them; provided, 
however, that each party enjoys the right of appeal to Synod and 
Ministerium from the decision of the conference. 

4. A special meeting is not permitted under any pretence what- 
ever to enter upon business belonging to the Ministerium, as set 
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forth in Chapter III, 3 8 and 9, and in Chapter VII, from 3 4 to 3 8, 
even if the officers of the Synod were present. But the matters des- 
ignated in Chapter VII, 9, should be prominent subjects of delibera- 
tions for these special meetings. 

5. The acts of the meeting are to be transmitted by the Chair- 
man to the President of the Ministerium, to be laid by him before 
the next Synodical or Ministerial Meeting. 


Additional Articles to this Regulation of the 
Ministerium. 


To CHAPTER V.— ARTICLE I. 


$9. If an ordained member of the Ministerium removes from 
us and enters into connection with another Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium in the United States, which is acknowledged by us as 
such, said minister shall still be entitled to seat and vote in this 
Ministerium; provided he acts in conformity to his ministerial order, 
in as far as this is compatible with the duties he owes the Synod with 
which he has connected himself. 


| To CHAPTER V.— ARTICLE III. 


The President and Secretary of the Ministerium and Synod may 
grant to a candidate of Theology a license to perform such actus 
ministeriales and duties as are permitted to catechists to discharge; 
provided that said candidate produce unexceptionable testimonials, 
be desired by vacant congregations and have passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination. Such license, however, is only valid to the next Ministe- 
rial Meeting, and requires no certificate; but, nevertheless, it should, 
like all promotions granted by the President and Secretary, accord- 
ing to this order, be committed in writing. 


To CHAPTER VII. 
$12. If any Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium in the United 
States which has been acknowledged by us as such, but whose mem- 
bers do not otherwise stand in any close connection with us, should 
send a delegate to our annual meeting, said delegate shall be entitled 
to seat and vote in our sessions as a regular member; provided, 
however, that said Ministerium grants us equal rights and privileges. 


To CHAPTER VIII. 


26. Every member of the Ministerium as well as every dele- 
gate of a congregation in connection with our body, shall have free 
access to the Archives, under the direction of the Superintendent. 

A. G. 
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Church Book of the Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod in 
North America. Rock Island, Ill. Lutheran Augus- 
tana Book Concern. 


VI, 127, and 43 pages, Morocco and gilt; price, 
$1.50 net. 


We hold that the Swedish Augustana Synod has acted 
well and wisely in publishing this book of forms for public © 
worship and ministerial acts in the English language. That 
the twentieth century will see numerous Lutheran con- 
gregations largely made up of the sons and daughters of 
Lutherans who worshiped and still worship in the Swedish 
tongue according to the traditional forms of the Swedish 
church admits of no reasonable doubt. That such congre- 
gations should remain in close contact with their Swedish 
mother churches is, in our opinion, highly to be desired as 
of mutual benefit to the young English daughters as well as 
to the mother congregations which will, for some time to 
come, continue to conduct their public services in Swedish. 
In many of the Swedish churches both languages may be 
used for a number of years, and it would appear most natu- 
ral and conducive to the harmony of the elements thus 
united under the same roof and in the same ecclesiastical 
household that the same forms of worship should be ob- 
served and that these forms should be the familiar tradi- 
tional forms which are or should be endeared to both parents 
and children by sacred associations of many years. We are 
not blind to the advantages which might accrue from the 
use of one Common Service throughout all the English 
Lutheran churches of our country and the world over. But 
aside of the consideration that such uniformity of worship 
would appear of full and true value only when coupled with 
unity of doctrine and practice and may be deceptive and 
misleading in the absence of such unity, we deem it of far 
greater importance that the English congregations growing 
out of and fostered by the German, Swedish, Norwegian, 
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and Danish churches of this country should preserve as far 
as possible the traditions of their fathers, with whom, though 
speaking and singing a different language, they would re- 
main most intimately united in faith and doctrine. And to 
this end this Swedish Liturgy in English may be of efficient 
service. The following specimen will be of interest and in- 
structive to our non-Swedish readers. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION WITH THE FULL 
MORNING SERVICE. 


The Service shall begin with a suitable Hymn, the Minister standing 
before the Altar, shall turn to the congregation and say: 


In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 


Here shall follow an appropriate Address, closing with the confession 
of sin, as follows: 


We poor miserable sinners, conceived and born in sin, with 
all our heart confess unto Thee, holy and righteous God, merciful 
Father, that we, in manyfold ways during all our life have offended 
against Thee. We have not loved Thee above all things, nor our 
neighbor as ourselves. Against Thee and Thy holy Command- 
ments have we sinned by thought, word and deed, and acknowl- 
edge that, if Thou shouldst judge according to Thy justice and our 
sins, we have deserved eternal condemnation. But Thou, Heavenly 
Father, hast promised to receive with tender mercy all penitent sin- 
ners, who return unto Thee and with living faith flee for refuge to 
Thy fatherly compassion and to the merits of our Savior Jesus Christ. 
Their transgressions Thou wilt not regard nor impute unto them 
their sins. Relying upon Thy promise, we poor sinners confidently 
beseech Thee to be merciful and gracious unto us and forgive us all 
our sins to the praise and glory of Thy Holy Name. 


Then the Minister, standing, shall pronounce the absolution. 


If this be your sincere confession, and if with penitent hearts 
you earnestly desire the forgiveness of your sins for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, God, according to His promise, forgiveth you all your 
sins; and I, by the authority of God’s Word and by the Command of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ, announce to you, that God, through His grace 
hath forgiven all your sins: In the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Then shall the Minister sing or say: 


Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men. 
The Congregation, standing, shall sing: 
All Glory be to God on high, 
Who hath our race befriended! 
To us no harm shall now come nigh, 
The strife at last is ended; 
God showeth His good will to men, 
And peace shall reign on earth again; 
O, thank Him for His goodness. 


Or, 

We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we glorify 
Thee, we give thanks to Thee for Thy great glory, O Lord God, 
Heavenly King, God the Father Almighty. 

O Lord, the Only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ; O Lord God, 
Lamb of God, Son of the Father, that takest away the sin of the 
world, have mercy upon us. Thou that takest away the sin of the 
world, receive our prayer. Thou that sittest at the right hand of 
God the Father, have mercy upon us. 

For Thou only art holy; Thou only art the Lord; Thou only, 
O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory of God 
the Father. Amen. 


Or, 

We praise Thee, we worship Thee, we give thanks to Thee for 
Thy great glory, O Lord God, Heavenly King, God the Father 
Almighty! O Lord, the Only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ! Holy 
Ghost, Spirit of grace and of truth and of peace! Amen. 


Then shall the Minister sing or say: 
The Lord be with you. 


The Congregation shall sing: 
And with Thy spirit. 


Then the Minister shall say: 
Let us pray. 
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The Minister, turning to the Altar, shall say the following Collect, 
or another Collect appropriate to the Day: 


GENERAL COLLECT. 
Grant us, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, Heavenly Father, 
a steadfast faith in Jesus Christ, a cheerful hope in Thy mercy and 
a sincere love to Thee and to all our fellowmen; through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 


The Congregation, standing, shall sing: 
Amen. 


Then the Minister, turning to the Congregation, shall read the Epistle 
for the day, saying: 

The Epistle for (here he shall name the day) is written in the... 
Chapter of... beginning at the . . . verse. 


The Epistle ended, the Congregation, sitting, shall sing an appropriate 
Hymn. The Hymn ended, the Minister shall continue: 

Lift up your hearts unto the Lord and hear the Gospel for the 
Day, as it is written in the... Chapter of St. ..., beginning at 
the... verse. Ä 


(Here the Congregation shall arise.) The Gospel ended, the Minister 
and the Congregation shall say the Apostles’ Creed: 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
earth. And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord; Who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary; Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead and buried; He descended into 
hell; The third day He arose again from the dead; He ascended into 
Heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty; 
From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; The holy Christian Church, the 
Communion of Saints; The Forgiveness of Sins; The Resurrection of 
the body, And the life everlasting. Amen. 


Here a Selection by the Choir may be sung. Then shall follow an 
appropriate Hymn. In the meantime the Minister shall enter the pulpit. 


THE SERMON. 
The Sermon ended, the Minister shall say: 

Praised be the Lord, and blessed to all eternity, Who by His 
Word has comforted, instructed and admonished us. May His Holy 
Spirit confirm the Word in our hearts that we be not forgetful 
hearers, but daily increase in faith, hope, love, and patience unto 


the end, and be saved through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
31 
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Here the announcements may be made, after which the Minister 
shall say: 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
Communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all. Amen. 


Or, 

The God of all grace, who hath called us unto His eternal glory 
by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered a while, make you per- 
fect, stablish, strengthen, settle you. To Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


Then shall the Congregation sing a short Hymn, during which the 
offerings shall be made. Then the Minister, in the meantime having gone 
before the Altar, shall turn to the Congregation and sing or say: 


The Lord be with you. 


The Congregation, standing, shall sing: 
And with thy spirit. 


The Minister shall say (instead of the General Prayer, during Lent or 
on special occasions, the Litany may be used): 


Let us pray: 

Almighty and Everlasting God, the Creator and Preserver of 
all things, we implore Thee, that Thou wouldst be gracious unto us 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, and that Thou wouldst not remember 
our sins! Sanctify and guide us with Thy holy Spirit and give us 
grace that we may lead a holy life according to Thy Word! Gather, 
strengthen and preserve Thy Church through the Word and the holy 
Sacraments! Have mercy, O Lord, on all the nations that sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death, and cause the saving and life 
giving light of Thy Gospel to shine graciously upon them. 


Bless those who are now assembled to deliberate 
concerning the welfare of Thy Church, so that their 
Conference counsels may further Thy glory and the upbuilding 
Meetings. . 

of Thy Kingdom among us. 


For Synodical 
and 


Grant also health and prosperity to all in authority, especially 
to the President [and Congress] of the United States, the Governor 
[and Legislature] of this Commonwealth, and to all our Judges and 
Magistrates; and endue them with grace to rule after Thy good 
pleasure, to the maintenance of righteousness, and to the hindrance 
and punishment of wickedness, that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life in all godliness and honesty. Cause also the needful fruits 
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of the earth to prosper, and bless all lawful occupations. Sanctify 
and bless, O Lord, our Homes; keep the baptized children in Thy 
Covenant and give all parents and teachers grace to nurture them in 
Thy fear. 

May Thy blessing rest on all Institutions of learning, and make 
them nurseries for Thy kingdom. 


Remember graciously our Catechumens, and 

For grant unto them a good understanding, and sincere 

Calechumens. faith, that they as Thy disciples may continue faith- 
ful in Thy truth. 


Bless also the guests at Thy Holy table, in order 
that they may be strengthened in faith and love and 
the hope of eternal life. 


For 
Communion. 


Help and comfort all sick and poor, the afflicted and dying! 
Graciously protect all widows and orphans; support us in our last 
hour, and after the close of this corruptible life, vouchsafe unto us 
eternal blessedness through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 


The Congregation shall sing: 
Amen. 
Then a suitable Hymn shall be sung. While the Hymn is being sung 


the Minister shall prepare for the administration of the Holy Sacrament. 
Turning to the Congregation, he shall sing or say: 


Lift up your hearts to God. 


The Congregation, standing, shall sing: 
We lift them up unto the Lord our God. 


The Minister shall sing or say: 
Let us give thanks unto the Lord. 


The Congregation shall sing: 
It is meet and right so to do. 


The Minister, turning to the Altar, shall say: 


It is truly meet and right, becoming and salutary, that we should 
at all times, and in all places, give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, Holy 
Father, Almighty, Everlasting God, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
who is our Paschal Lamb offered for us, the innocent Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world; who has conquered death, is 
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risen again, and liveth forever more. Therefore we who trust in Him 
shall also through Him be victorious over sin and death, and inherit 
eternal life. And in order that we may keep in remembrance His 
unspeakable mercy, He hath instituted His Holy Supper. 


Then shall the Minister consecrate the Elements, saying: 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the night in which He was betrayed, 
took bread, and when He had given thanks, He brake it and gave it 
to His disciples, saying, Take, eat; this is My Body, which is given 
for you; this do in remembrance of Me. 

After the same manner, also, when He had supped, He took the 
cup, and when He had given thanks, He gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it; this Cup is the New Testament in My Blood, 
which is shed for you, and for many, for the remission of sins; this 
do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me. 


The Minister shall continue: 


Our Father who art in heaven; Hallowed be Thy Name; Thy 
Kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven; Give 
us this day our daily bread; And forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us; And lead us not into temp- 
tation; But deliver us from evil; For Thine is the Kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 


Then shall the Minister and the Congregation together sing: 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth; 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory; 
Hosanna in the highest. 
Blessed is He that commeth in the Name of the Lord. Hosanna 
in the highest. 


The Minister, turning to the Congregation, shall sing or say: 
The peace of the Lord be with you alway. 


Then shall be sung the Agnus Deias followeth, while the Communicants 
kneel at the Altar: 

O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, that takest away the sin of the 
world, have mercy upon us. 

O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, that takest away the sin of the 
world, have mercy upon us. 

O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, that takest away the sin of the 
world, grant us Thy peace. Amen. 
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After the singing of the Agnus Dei, a Communion Hymn shall be sung, 
while the Distribution proceeds. 
When the Minister giveth the Bread, he shall say: 
Take and eat; this is the Body of Christ, given for thee. 


When he giveth the Cup, he shall say: 
Take and drink; this is the Blood of Christ, shed for thee. 


In dismissing the Communicants, the Minister shall say: 


The Lord Jesus Christ, whose true Body and Blood you have now 
received, strengthen and preserve you unto everlasting life. Amen. 


When the Distribution of the Holy Supper is ended, the Minister shall say: 
Let us pray. 


Turning to the Altar, the Minister shall say: 


We thank Thee, Almighty Father, who, through Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, for our consolation and salvation, hast instituted this Holy 
Supper; we pray Thee, grant us grace so to commemorate the death 
of Christ that we may be partakers of the great Supper in heaven. 


The Congregation shall sing: 
Amen. 


The Minister, turning to the Congregation, shall sing or say: 
Let us thank and praise the Lord. 


The Congregation, standing, shall answer: 


Glory be to Thee, O Lord! 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 


Then the Minister shall say: 
Bow your hearts to God and receive the benediction. 
The Lord bless thee and keep thee. 
The Lord make His face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee. 
The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 
The Congregation shall sing: 
Amen! Amen! Amen! 
The Service shall close with silent prayer. 


A. G. 
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Christian Hymns for Church, School, and Home, with Music. 
Published by authority of the Synod for the Norwe- 
gian Evangelical Lutheran Church of America. De- 
corah, Iowa. Lutheran Publication House. 1898. 


xviii and 177 pages; price, 75 cents. 


Our Norwegian brethren, too, are making provision 
for those among their children who are or in the near fu- 
ture will be worshiping the God of their fathers in the lan- 
guage of this country. This is not only indicated on the 
title page, but abundantly exhibited by the contents of this 
book. The Order of morning service is in close conformity 
with that given in the Altar Book of the Church of Norway. 
Many of the hymns are translations of hymns which have 
for generations been familiar to Norwegian congregations; 
and the music is largely, in melody and harmony, what is 
heard in Norwegian public services and family worship. 
We count upwards of a hundred hymns and tunes of this 
description. The greater portion of the 309 hymns con- 
tained in the collection comprises what is best in the treas- 
ures of sacred song handed down in the English churches, 
the hymns of Watts, Wesley, Newton, Heber, and others. 
The selection has, in the main, been made with admirable 
judgment and taste. We say, in the main, since we cannot 
persuade ourselves to welcome such songs as Nearer, my 
God, to thee, by Mrs. Adams (No. 219), God bless our na- 
tive land! (No. 216), and God bless our native land! 
(No. 217), in a book of ‘‘Christian Hymns.’’ On the other 
hand, though we have no predilection at all for Woodworth 
L. M., we are inclined to think that the tune cannot well 
be spared for Just as / am, without one plea (No.45). Yet 
we do not hesitate to congratulate the Committee upon the 
highly creditable manner in which it has performed its task, 
and the Norwegian Synod upon the exquisite book it has 
thus added to its synodical publications. A. G. 
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SERMON ON 1 PET. 3, 15. 


‘Be ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that ts in you with meek- 
ness and fear.”” 


Dearly Beloved in Christ: — 


Dr. Luther says: ‘‘A preacher must not only /eed, in 
such a way that he instruct the sheep how they shall be 
true Christians, but besides this he must ward off the wolves 
that they may not attack the sheep and seduce them with 
false doctrines and introduce error, since the devil does not 
rest. Now we find many people nowadays who like to see 
that the Gospel is preached, if we only do not cry out against 
the wolves and preach against the prelates. But even if I do 
preach rightly and do feed and teach the sheep faithfully, 
yet this is not watching and guarding the sheep sufficiently, 
that not wolves may come and again lead them astray. For 
what do I build up, if I pile up stones and then look on 
while another one pulls them down again? The wolf likes 
to see the sheep fed well, he loves them the more because 
they are fat; but this he cannot bear, that the dogs raise 
a hostile bark.’’ 

God has made me an overseer of His flock to feed the 
Church of God which He hath purchased with His own 
blood. Acts 20, 28. My first and most blessed duty, then, 
is this, to proclaim unto you, my dear friends, the sweet and 
glorious Gospel of the grace of God in Jesus Christ; to feed 
you with the bread of heaven and to lead you to the waters 
of life which ripple from the cross of your Redeemer. And 
would to God there were no other duty for me to perform! 
But alas! we, you, my flock, and I, are not yet in heaven. 
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We are still wandering in the wilderness of this wicked 
world, beset on all sides by hungry wolves and roaring lions, 
who go about seeking to devour us, by leading us away from 
the narrow path of truth down into the gruesome depths of 
error, despair, unbelief and eternal perdition. 

On the one hand we are surrounded by the ungodly 
world, which endeavors to induce us to run with them into 
their excess of riot, such as lasciviousness, lusts, excess of 
wine, revellings, banquetings and abominable idolatries. 
1 Pet. 4, 3. 4. Against such enemies of your souls I must 
earnestly and persistently warn you, and exhort you in the 
Lord: Be not conformed to this world! Rom.12,2. Love 
not the world, neither the things that are in this world. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him. 1 John 2, 15. 

On the other hand we are assailed by spiritual wolves, 
who persistently try to break into the fold of our Church, 
that they either by cunning craftiness or by open force may 
carry some of our members away into their dens. These 
spiritual wolves are the false prophets, men who, coming in 
sheeps’ clothing as angels of light, boast of great godliness, 
creep into private houses and established congregations and 
lead captive those who are not firmly founded in the word 
of truth, by corrupting the Word of God with their lies and 
false dreams. And so the Holy Ghost warns the Christians 
on almost every page of the Bible to beware of all false 
prophets and their lies and corrupt doctrines, even so it is 
my bounden duty to stand on the battlements of Zion, to 
sound the trumpet of warning, that my people may not be 
taken unawares by the enemy. I am bound to do this by 
the pains of God’s wrath and my own damnation. For thus 
saith the Lord of the Church to everyone of His ministers: 
‘*Son of man, I have made thee a watchman unto the house 
of Israel: therefore hear the word at my mouth and give 
them warning from me;’’ and then He adds the awful threat 
that He will require the blood of all those who die in sin 
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because they have not been warned by the minister at the 
hands of such unfaithful watchman. Ezek. 3, 17—21. More 
than this. God’s Word does not only command the minister 
to preach the pure Word and to warn his hearers against all 
error, it also requires him to ‘‘stop the mouths’’ of such false 
teachers, Tit. 1, 11, ‘‘to rebuke them sharply,’’ v. 13, and 
to refute (convince) their teaching, v. 9. 

It is my firm resolution to execute as best I can this 
solemn command of my Master, in whose vineyard I have 
been called to labor and who will ask me to give an account 
of my stewardship. With the help of God I will so fulfill 
my duties as a shepherd and watchman that on the last 
day I may ‘“‘take you to record ... that I am pure from the 
blood’’ of you all, Acts 20, 26; that I have not only faith- 
fully fed you with the bread of the Gospel, but also have 
warned and defended you against the grievous wolves and 
their perverse doctrines. And above all will I unto my 
dying breath beg, exhort and warn you not to fall away from 
the pure and glorious confessions of our beloved Lutheran 
Church. 

The Word of God tells us expressly that in the last 
times perilous days shall come, and that there shall come 
a general falling away and departing from the faith; that 
many will not endure sound doctrine but rather give heed 
to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils. Yes, our blessed 
Savior tells us that there shall ‘‘arise false prophets, and 
shall show great signs and wonders: insomuch that, if it 
were possible, they shall deceive the very elect.’’ Matt. 
24, 24. And he closes his admonition with these warning 
words: ‘‘Behold, I have told you before!’’ 

The first aim and purpose of all false prophets is to 
cause doubt to arise in our hearts concerning God’s Word 
and to induce us to sacrifice our faith either in part or en- 
tirely. Now, we are Lutherans. We know and are sure 
that we have the pure, unadulterated Word of God and the 
true and uncorrupted Sacraments. We openly confess be- 
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fore all the world that this is our firm conviction and refuse 
the hand of church fellowship to everybody who does not 
accept our faith as his own, or who holds and defends false, 
unscriptural doctrines. This position of ours is furiously 
assailed from all quarters. We are branded and denounced 
as a sect, as obscure, ignorant, thick-headed barbarians; 
as bigoted fanatics, as uncharitable hypocrites. We are 
openly charged with placing obstacles in the way of reform 
movements by refusing to lay aside our ‘‘denominational 
prejudices’’ and join the work of other churches who at- 
tempt to bring about the millennium. We hear the cry 
raised on all sides: Away with all creeds and confessions! 
Down with these barbaric barriers! Welcome everybody 
as a brother in Christ who confesses Christ to be the Son 
of God and accepts the divine obligation of the sabbath! 
But this is not all. It is even charged that creeds are an 
obstacle, a hindrance to come to a full and blessed union 
with Christ. From pulpits and platforms the watchword 
has been given out: ‘‘Give us less dogmatical theology and 
more practical Christianity! Let us have /ess creed and 
more Christ!’’ The real meaning of this is apparent. It is 
a cunningly devised snare; and as far as our Lutheran 
creed is concerned it is a flagrant falsehood standing in 
absolute contradiction to God’s clear and most emphatic 
command. It is my purpose to faithfully warn you not to 
be deceived by such cunning and crafty words. 

It is my purpose to answer this question to you to-night, 
WHAT DOES GOD’S WORD TEACH US CONCERNING CON- 
FESSION OF FAITH? 

I. It most emphatically commands us to confess our 
fatth, 
II. It most emphatically commands us to hold fast such 
profession without wavering. 


Thou, O Lord, sanctify and confirm us in Thy truth; 
Thy Word zs truth. Amen. 
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I. 


The terms ‘‘creed,’’ ‘‘confession of faith,’’ ‘‘symbol’’ 
all denote the same thing, only from different points of 
view. Now, what is a creed? The term comes from the 
latin word credo, which means: ‘I believe,’’ and with 
which the Apostles’ Creed begins. A creed, then, is ‘‘a 
definite summary of what is believed’’ (Webster, sub creed). 
This believing, of course, takes place in the heart and is 
invisible to the eyes of man. But as soon as I declare that 
which I believe in my heart with words of my mouth I have 
made this creed a confession or profession of my faith. It 
is possible, however, yea, even probable, that not all men 
will agree with me and my belief, and yet it is my desire 
and my duty to unite with those who hold the same faith 
as I do. How can this be done? Only in this way, that 
I confess and declare that which I believe to be God’s re- 
vealed truth in certain definite and unmistakable terms and 
then invite all who accept this as their faith to come and 
unite with me or allow me to unite with them. In this way 
the creed, the confession of faith has become a ‘‘symdol’’ 
1.e., a Standard or ensign by which those that hold the same 
faith are known and distinguished from those who differ 
from them. 

Now, this faith of a Christian is not a vague, indefinite 
sentiment; no hypothetic opinion or view; no philosophical 
theory. It is a firm, unwavering conviction; an uncon- 
ditional acceptance of and reliance in the absolute infalli- 
bility of every word written in the Bible. ‘‘Faith,’’ says 
St. Paul, ‘‘cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.’ Rom. 10, 17. Hence: Faith begins where the 
written word of Scripture begins; it accepts absolutely 
nothing but the written word; it believes every word as it 
is written; and finally, it stops where the written word 
stops. For the only object of faith is the written word! 
Whatever is taught and accepted in spiritual matters with- 
out a clear word of God written in the Bible is not faith but 
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unbelief and false. ‘‘Blessed are they that hear the word 
of God, and keep it,’’ says our Lord. 

But one might say: That is all well and true, of course, 
every one who would be a Christian must believe certain 
things contained in the Bible; but he need not noise his 
convictions about. I would reply: In the first place, a Chris- 
tian must not only believe ‘‘certain things contained in the 
Bible,’’ he must believe the whole Bible, each and every 
word of it; and he must do this under pain of God’s dis- 
pleasure and wrath. For the Bible is His word; He gave 
all Scrißture by inspiration, 2 Tim. 3, 16, and He is ad- 
solute Truth. By doubting or refusing to accept one word 
of this, you insult His majesty by impeaching His veracity. 
Remember we are now not speaking of how much of the 
Scriptures a man must know and believe in order to be 
saved. ‘That is quite another question. ‘The question here 
is this: If I have the whole Bible; if I know its contents; 
if I know that it claims to be the revealed word of God, 
may I then knowingly reject any part thereof, and yet be 
a good Christian? Or, to bring the point out still clearer, 
is it true—as the Rev. Dr. D. .. . said last Sunday in his 
sermon on ‘‘Biblical Stumblingblocks’’ — is it true that ‘‘no 
belief or disbelief on such a subject as Samson’s foxes or 
Jonah’s whale, can affect man’s salvation?’’ I say most 
emphatically, it is not true. It is a flagrant insult to God, 
a self-conceited criticism of His wisdom and power. And 
by disbelieving these passages of Scripture you as surely and 
as effectually deny your God, as if you denied the Gospel 
of Christ’s atonement; for both are the word of one and the 
same God. 

On the other hand, you are bound, strictly bound to 
make profession of such your faith before men. Our text 
says: ‘‘Be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that zs in you.’’ It is 
dificult to see how anyone who still claims to be a Chris- 
tian can deny the necessity of a clear confession of faith; 
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or how he can advocate and participate in so-called ‘‘un- 
sectarian’’ or ‘‘undenominational’’ churchfellowship in the 
face of such unequivocal and emphatic command of God! 
Let me warn you, my friends, never to forget, that it is 
your bounden duty to ‘‘always give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you.’’ You 
must confess your faith, whether such confession bring you 
friends or foes, weal or woe, honor or disgrace. And this 
confession must encompass not only a thing or two con- 
tained in the Bible, no, it must be thus: It is written! And 
whatsoever is written, that do I believe. If you do not this, 
you deny your God, and disobey His command. 

But this is not all. If you are a true believer, you can- 
not help it, you must make such confession. Faith must 
speak out loudly the reasons of its hope. David says: 
‘‘T believed, ¢herefore I have spoken.’’ With faith the de- 
sire to confess such faith is linked so closely together, that 
the one cannot be without the other, even as the flame can- 
not help giving out heat and light. St. Paul expresses this 
truth thus: ‘‘With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness; and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion.’’ Rom. 10, 10. Now, what must follow from this? 
This, if you claim to have faith and refuse to confess it you 
then and there give evidence that your claim is a falsehood. 

But it is argued: ‘‘We are opposed to creeds and con- 
fessions because they are the products of men; and we will 
not be bound by human rules and standards. The Bible 
alone is our guide.’’ How now? Does this brilliant argu- 
ment not place us poor confessionalists in an awful di- 
lemma? Hardly. If you will examine it but for a moment 
in the light of God’s Word, you will find that it is nothing 
but a miserable subterfuge of vain reason, which thereby 
hopes to gain the privilege of believing or rejecting what- 
ever it pleases. Let me illustrate. You are approached by 
a man who says to you: ‘“‘I believe the world has existed 
forever, what do you believe concerning this question ?’’ 
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You answer: ‘‘I believe that God created the world out of 
nothing in six actual days.’ Now what is this? It isa 
confession of your faith concerning the creation. But how 
dare you, a sinful mortal, make acreed of that kind? You 
will say: ‘‘Why, I have but stated in a few words what the 
Bible, the Word of God, teaches in so and so many pas- 
sages, which I believe to be the truth.’’ Now, these last 
words are another confession of faith, another creed, for in 
them you declare it to be your belief, that the Bible is the 
Word of God, and, therefore, infallible truth. But your 
opponent is not to be silenced by such answers. He asks 
with a sneer: ‘‘Well, now tell me what do you believe con- 
cerning Samson’s foxes, and that jawbone of an ass?’’ You 
promptly reply: ‘‘I believe that Samson caught three hun- 
dred foxes; tied them in pairs, tail to tail; fastened a fire- 
brand to the tails, and then, letting them go into the fields, 
burnt the corn, olives and vineyards of the Philistines. I also 
believe that Samson actually slew a thousand Philistines with 
the jawbone of an ass.’’ But how dare you make such ‘‘xx- 
essentials’’ articles of your faith? Simply because the Word 
of God clearly and expressly relates it in the 15th chapter of 
the book of Judges! ! 

And right here it might be in order to say a few words 
about the question, why and how creeds and confessions 
originated in the Church. Already in the days of the 
Apostles false teachers, who, whilst they pretended to ac- 
cept the Gospel, secretly corrupted the Word of God by 
introducing their own opinions. In order to guard against 
such heresies the Church of the first centuries formulated 
the so-called ‘‘Apostles’ Creed’’ as a true and definite sum- 
mary of the Christian doctrine. — Soon, however, men like 
Arius arose and under the guise of accepting and subscrib- 
ing to the Apostles’ Creed taught false doctrine concern- 
ing the divinity of Christ. They used the same terms as 
the orthodox Christians but gave them an entirely different 
meaning. To preserve and defend the true doctrine of the 
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Gospel concerning the person of Christ and to condemn 
and reject these blasphemous heresies, the Church, or the 
Synod of Nicea, A. D. 325, again publicly and solemnly 
confessed the scriptural truth in this important question by 
formulating and publishing the so-called ‘‘Nicene Creed;”’ 
which some years later was augmented by what is known 
as the ‘‘Athanasian Creed.’’ 

Then came popery, that abomination of Anti-Christ, 
and under an outward display of great concern for the Con- 
fessions of the Church it, in the course of time, corrupted 
and adulterated almost every fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian religion confessed in those creeds, especially the 
central doctrines of the Gospel, of sin and grace, of Christ’s 
redemption and a sinner’s justification before God. Luther’s 
great life-work was to again bring forth and proclaim these 
Gospel truths; and being called upon to do so, he and his 
co-laborers compiled and published that glorious testimony 
of our beloved Church, the Augsburg Confession. They 
presented this document to Charles V and the world at 
large, not as a statement of their private ofznzzons, but as 
a brief and clear explanation and exposition of God’s Word. 
Yea, they close that grand confession of their faith with 
these words: ‘‘If any one should be found who has an ob- 
jection to them’’ — the foregoing articles— ‘‘we are ready to 
give him further information with reasons from Holy Writ,’ 
i.e., they stand ready to prove every statement in their con- 
fession from the Scriptures, whence it had been taken. 

Ere long, however, grievous wolves arose in the very 
midst of our ow Church having been infected by all manner 
of calvinistic, sacramentarian, synergistic heresies began to 
undermine the foundations of the true Lutheran Church. 
Although they formally and nominally subscribed to the 
Augsburg Confession, still they taught doctrines which 
were expressly condemned therein as being un-scriptural. 
Then the Lutheran Church once more set to work and from 
the Fountain of Truth, the Bible, set forth in a clear, con- 
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cise, exhaustive and conclusive manner the great doctrines 
of the Gospel, especially those of sin, free will, conversion 
and justification, the Sacraments and the election of grace, 
in that much despised but nevertheless sublimely grand con- 
fession, the Formula of Concord. 

You see from this sketch that confessions were formu- 
lated by the Church because she, the handmaiden of the 
Lord, in obedience to her Master’s command, cheerfully 
and boldly made profession of her faith, testifying to the 
truth and rejecting and condemning as heretical and false 
every doctrine repugnant to the Word of God. True, if our 
confessions were mere fabrications of men’s fancies, then 
they would not be worth the paper on which they were 
written, much less could they bind our conscience to con- 
formity. What Bible-Christian cares a whit for all the 
matter contained in the ponderous volume of the popish 
canonical law, in the decrees and canons of the Council of 
Trent, in the papal bulls? They have no ground in God’s 
Word. And this holds good of all other confessions or parts 
of confessions which do not agree with the Scriptures. But 
such is not the case with our confessions. For 337 years 
the defiant challenge of our Church has stood before the 
world, that whoever thinks that he is able to do so shall 
come forth and prove that they contain ome doctrine which 
is not in absolute harmony with God’s Word! But this 
proof has never yet been brought. 

Therefore, my dear Lutheran friends, we, you and I, 
do no more than God commands us to do, if we boldly and 
steadfastly confess our faith before all men always/ 


IT... 


It is highly improbable that we would incur the dis- 
pleasure and scorn of our adversaries in such a degree as 
we do if we were ready to say to them: ‘‘This is ovr honest 
belief and confession. But we do not pretend to have the 
truth alone. You believe just about the opposite of what 
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we believe; but that shall not keep us from conceding that 
you have the full truth also.’’ Satan is well satisfied to see 
the truth preached—if he cannot help it—as long as error 
is not exposed, testified against and condemned. He knows 
very well that men will a thousand times sooner follow his 
lies than the truth of God. You will find this statement 
confirmed in the history of the Church. As soon as God's 
witnesses lifted up their voices and cried out against false 
doctrines, lies and abomination in holy places they were 
doomed to hatred, persecution and death. And in our 
unionistic and indifferent times, thousands join in the syn- 
cretistic chant which runs thus: ‘‘In essentials’’— but you 
must not ask for a definition of these essentials, that would 
bring disharmony into the ‘‘sweet music’’— ‘in essentials 
unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things charity!’’ 
And this hymn is sung to the old satanic tune: ‘‘We all 
believe in a deity—the Christian, Jew, Turk and Parsee!’’ 
It is said: whatever the form of our religion, whatever the 
name of our deity may be, whether Jehovah, or Buddha, or 
Shiwa, or Manitou, or Allah, or Supreme Architect of the 
universe, that makes no difference, for we all mean the 
same one and only God. 

My friends, you shudder at such fearful blasphemy. 
But I ask you before God, am I not saying the truth? Did 
we not behold this sickening sight at the so-called Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago, where Christians, Jews, Turks 
and Heathen sat and prayed together and said all kinds of nice 
things about universal brotherhood to each other? Was not 
this abomination originated by a man who claims to be a 
minister of Christ? Was it not endorsed and fostered and pro- 
moted by men, high and low, who bear the Christian name? 

But why go into the distance! Let us look about in 
our immediate neighborhood. Do we not behold this same 
pitiful spectacle right here at our very doors? Do we not 
see Christians sitting in assemblies which force them by 


terrible oaths to “‘leave their religious prejudices at the 
32 
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door;’’ to never speak of their creed in such assemblies, 
and never to refuse to join with Jew or Turk or Agnostic 
in the ‘‘worship at one common altar?’’ Do we not see 
the spectacle of Christian ministers desecrating their holy 
office by sitting together with those who ridicule their faith 
and brand it as ‘‘old fogyism’’? Yes, have they not even 
opened their pulpits to such lying spirits, male and female? 

Oh, my God, has it come to this? Has the Church of 
God been brought so low that she, the beauteous bride of 
the Lord, must cringe at Satan’s throne; that her servants 
burn frankincense before the devil’s shrine? If that be the 
case, and it is, oh, then let us pray the Lord that He come 
with His last day and put an end to such misery! 

But, meanwhile, what can we do? What will we do? 
What must we do? This: we must hold fast to the profes- 
sion of our faith without wavering! This is God’s clear 
command. Our faith rests entirely on God’s Word, and 
therefore we cannot sacrifice one jot of our confessions; for 
by doing so we would concede that at least in some respects 
our faith is not derived from the Word of God. The Bible, 
the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible is the source 
and norm of our faith. By sacrificing one word of it we 
deny it all. Therefore, before we can give up a single 
article of our faith we must be convinced from clear pas- 
sages of Scripture that it is false; otherwise we dare not 
and must not sacrifice it by pains of eternal damnation. 
We must say as did Luther before Charles V at Worms: 
‘‘Unless I be convicted of error by clear testimonies of 
Scripture . . . recognizing as I do no other guide than the 
Bible, the Word of God—I cannot and will not retract. ... 
Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen!’’ 
That, my friends, is holding fast the profession of faith 
without wavering. No, instead of sacrificing any part of our 
faith, we must rather contend, fight for zt, fight earnestly, 
fight valiantly, fight to our dying day! For thus says the 
Word of our God: ‘'I exhort you that ye should earnestly 
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contend for the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints.’’ Jude 3. And in Revelations our Savior says: 
‘*Behold, I come quickly: hold that fast which thou hast, 
that no man take thy crown,’’ chap. 3, 11. 

But here comes a would-be friend of ours and advises 
us: ‘‘Well, then, keep your faith for yourselves as strictly as 
you please, but do not let that keep you from keeping fellow- 
ship with us in external works of the Church, such as mis- 
sions, charities, social reform movements,’’ etc. My friend, 
we cannot do that either. For, in the first place, God ex- 
pressly demands of His children that their union be a unity 
of the Sfzrvzt (Eph. 4, 3); that they have one faith and one 
baptism (v. 5); that they be like-minded (Rom. 15, 5); 
all of one mind (1 Pet. 3, 8); that they all speak the same 
thing; that they be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment (1 Cor. 1, 10). Isn’t that 
plain enough? But here is another Word of God, which is 
still plainer, and to which I would especially call your at- 
tention: ‘‘A man that is an heretic... rgyect,’’ Tit. 3, 10. 
And again: ‘‘If a man teach otherwise and consent not to 
the wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness 
... from such withdraw thyself,’ 1 Tim. 6,5. And why 
must we withdraw from such a man? Listen: ‘‘If there 
come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him God speed, for he 
that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds,’ 
2 John 10. 11. 

I have done. I have testified to you the clear com- 
mand of your God, as to how you must stand concerning 
your faith. I can do no more. He that will not heed my 
warnings and sacrifice his faith does so at his own peril. 
I am pure from his blood. But God grant that we all may 
constantly heed the solemn warning of the Holy Spirit: 

‘‘Hold fast to the professton of your faith without 
wavering.’’ Amen. J. A. F. 
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DEDICATION SERMON. 
GEN. 28, 17. 


"This is none other but the house of God, and this ts 
the gate of heaven.”’ 

[The Zxordium of this sermon, having been designated for a 
special occasion, is here omitted. ] 

With the aid of God’s Holy Spirit the subject of my 
discourse shall be: 


A TRUE LUTHERAN CHURCH, 


I. a house of God, and, 
II. a gate of heaven. 


I. 


It was Jacob the patriarch, the son of Isaac, who says 
in our text of a certain place, ‘‘7hzs zs none other but the 
house of God.’’ How did Jacob come to say this, and of 
what place did he say it? Jacob, as the previous context 
shows, had left his father’s house and was traveling to a 
strange land where he had never been before. He had 
not run away from home. His father and mother had 
told him to go to his uncle’s and stay there, because it 
was no longer safe for him to remain at home, his brother 
Esau having in mind to kill him. His aged parents wept 
and kissed him and blessed him when he bade them fare- 
well. All by himself did the young man proceed on his 
journey, and after traveling on foot all day, when night 
came on and the sun was set, he stopped at the place where 
he chanced to be and made preparations to stay over night. 
‘“He took of the stones of that place, and put them for his 
pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep.’’ And what 
came to pass? What happened to Jacob in that place? 
The Lord God appeared unto him in a dream, which was 
not an ordinary dream but a vision. He plainly saw the 
Lord God and heard Him say, ‘‘I am the Lord God of Abra- 
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ham thy father, and the God of Isaac: the land whereon 
thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed.’’ And 
when Jacob awoke from his dream, he said, ‘‘Surely the 
Lord is in this place; and I knew it not.’’ And he was 
afraid and said, ‘‘How dreadful’’—he meant to say, How 
awe-inspiring—‘‘is this place! this is none other but the 
house of God.’’ So Jacob believed and for his own per- 
son was sure that the Lord was in the place where he had 
slept, and that that place was the house of God. And why 
did Jacob take that place for the house of God? Because 
God had there appeared unto him and had given him His 
divine promises. 

Where, then, is the house of God? The house of God 
is in every place where God graciously manifests His divine 
glory, where He appears, where He speaks, where He makes 
His divine promises, as He did at that place where Jacob 
had slept, at the place which Jacob afterwards named Bethel, 
that 1s, house of God. I say, the house of God is in all 
such places. For did not David call the tabernacle and So- 
lomon the temple where the Lord God manifested His glory 
and gave His divine promises the house of God? Did not 
God say explicitly in the 20th chapter of the book of Exo- 
dus, ‘‘In all places where I record my name, I will come 
unto thee and bless thee?’’ To be in the house of God you, 
therefore, need not necessarily enter a gorgeous cathedral 
with stained glass windows, frescoed walls and lofty spires. 
The most humble house of worship, the most unpretentious 
home, yea, the open field where there is no house at all, is 
the house of God, if God deals with you there and speaks 
to you and gives you His gracious promises, as He did at 
Bethel. 

And now, to come down to the point, how about this 
Lutheran church edifice? Can this church be called the 
house of God? Most assuredly. For here, in this place, 
the very same things are being done that were done at 
Bethel. Here God will manifest His divine glory, here God 
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will speak to us, here God will make and even seal unto 
us His divine promises. This is a Lutheran church. And 
what is the first fundamental doctrine of the true Lutheran 
Church? It is this: The Bible, the Scripture of the Old 
and New Testaments, is the Word of God and the only in- 
fallible source of Christian doctrine and rule of Christian 
life. Our motto is, the Bible, nothing but the Bible, and 
the whole Bible. The true Lutheran Church pledges its 
pastors to preach the Word of God and to interpret Scrip- 
ture by Scripture. Whena Lutheran pastor assumes a charge 
he must publicly affirm before his congregation that he will 
proclaim the divine Word and base upon the divine Word 
alone all his teaching, and faithfully perform his duty. 

So the reason why this church must be called the house 
of God 1s, because the voice of God shall be heard in this 
place. The holy Word of God shall be proclaimed here in 
its purity and nothing taken therefrom and nothing added 
thereto. Never shall this pulpit be desecrated and defiled 
by a discourse on secular topics of a sensational, political, 
or philosophical character. Whosoever fills this pulpit to 
speak to an audience, shall stand here as an embassador of 
the Lord and as a servant of Christ, and voice not his own 
sentiments, but the will and counsel of the Almighty as laid 
down for all generations unto the end of time in the Book 
of books, in the old reliable and never-erring Bible. Even 
as the Lord manifested Himself unto Jacob at Bethel and 
spoke to him in a dream, so shall the Lord God manifest 
Himself unto us in this place and speak to us, not in dreams, 
having given us the Scripture, but in His plain written Word 
which His servants proclaim for Him. 

And not only because the Word of God is taught here 
in its purity, is this church the house of God, but also be- 
cause the holy Sacraments are administered in this place 
according to God’s ordinance. In the two Sacraments, 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, administered according to 
their divine institution, God Himself is present and gra- 
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ciously deals with us. For in baptism God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, is the heavenly element, and in the Lord’s 
Supper we receive Christ’s true body and blood. Does not 
God graciously deal with us and seal unto us His divine 
promises by these Sacraments which He has commanded 
us to perform and to celebrate? Does not St. Paul say in 
his epistle to Titus, ‘‘God saved us by the washing of re- 
generation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost’’? and in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, ‘‘The cup of blessing which 
we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ ? 
The bread which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ ?’’ 

Now the true Lutheran Church is just as scrupulous 
about the correct administration of the Sacraments as it is 
about the correct preaching of the Word. In this place the 
holy Sacraments are to be administered strictly according to 
their divine institution, and the doctrine of the Sacraments 
is to correspond strictly with the plain words of Scripture. 
Never shall this altar be defiled by substituting water for 
wine in the Lord’s Supper, or by any other perversion of 
Christ’s Sacrament. Never shall human reason here be 
permitted to object and say, as regards baptism, How can 
water do such great things and wash away sins? and con- 
cerning the Lord’s Supper, How can Christ who ascended 
into heaven give us His body to eat and His blood to drink? 
What God says and demands in the Bible concerning these 
Sacraments is to be adhered to, maintained, and executed 
to the letter, and thus God will deal with us here, even as 
He dealt with Jacob at Bethel, when He appeared unto him 
and sealed to him His divine promises. This church is, 
therefore, the house of God in the truest sense of the word. 


II. 


And where God is, there is heaven. Where there is 
the house of God, there is the gate of heaven. And this is 
the second point in my discourse, to show you that this 
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church, being a true Lutheran church, is also the gate of 
heaven. 

What was it that led Jacob to call the place where he 
had slept the gate of heaven? It was this. In his dream 
he beheld a ladder set upon the earth, and the top of it 
reached into heaven. And he saw the angels of God as- 
cending and descending on that ladder. Not only did the 
Lord God speak to him from the top and thus address him 
from afar off, but heaven and earth were connected by that 
ladder and one could ascend into heaven upon it. It was 
this that caused Jacob to call that spot, where in his vision 
the ladder rested upon the ground, the gate of heaven. 

In the New Testament we are informed that on a cer- 
tain time Christ passed the very place where Jacob had seen 
this remarkable vision. And what did Jesus say? He made 
the remark, ‘‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, Hereafter ye 
shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man.’’ Christ evidently meant 
to say, I am the true ladder that reaches into heaven. 
Whosoever believeth in Me he shall not fail to reach the 
heavenly mansions. 

Jesus Christ, then, was prefigured by that ladder which 
Jacob saw in his vision. Jesus Christ is the connecting link 
which unites heaven and earth. Jesus Christ is the Media- 
tor between God and man. To be admitted into heaven you 
must necessarily first pass through this gate which is Christ 
Jesus. You will never get to heaven on the strength of 
your own righteousness. The general idea among most 
people is that you must be good, that you must lead a 
moral life, that you must do the best you can to make 
yourself worthy of heaven, and that such good behavior 
and moral deportment will take you to the place of eternal 
happiness. But this idea is a delusion and a snare. Of 
course, you must lead a moral life, God demands it, it is 
your bounden duty. But the only ladder upon which you 
can ascend into heaven is Christ Jesus. You must accept 
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and believe what Jesus did for you, when in your stead He 
fulfilled all the precepts of the divine law and when by His 
innocent suffering and painful death on the cross He paid 
the penalty for your transgressions. You must admit be- 
fore God that you are a sinner both by nature and by prac- 
tice, and come to Jesus as a sinner and step upon and mount 
the ladder as a sinner, and thus you will ascend into heaven 
in spite of your iniquities. 

This, my friends, is the great cardinal doctrine of the 
true Lutheran church, the doctrine that we can not be 
saved by our own good works and righteousness, but by 
Jesus’ blood and righteousness alone. This is the doctrine 
which made Luther secede from the papacy, and the doc- 
trine with which the true Lutheran church stands and falls. 
It is the doctrine of justification by grace through faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Where this doctrine is set forth, where Christ is thus 
presented to the people, where this ladder is set up with its 
top reaching into heaven, there is the gate of heaven, and 
nobody can miss the home of eternal bliss, if he ascends 
by faith. 

And this precious saving doctrine is to be proclaimed 
in this church. Christ is to be Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and end here. Every sermon preached here is to 
have Christ in it, Christ crucified, and every discourse is to 
contain the correct answer that must be given when the 
question is asked, What must I do to be saved? Ah, that 
Christ were preached in every church and from every pulpit! 
It must pain a true Christian to the heart when in the daily 
papers he reads some of the subjects upon which noted 
divines will preach on the following Sunday, when he be- 
holds the trash upon which they endeavor to feed the im- 
mortal souls that are entrusted to their charge. A promi- 
nent preacher of England writes: ‘‘ There are some preachers 
who can manage to deliver a sermon and leave out Christ’s 
name altogether. Surely the true believer will stand like 
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Mary Magdalene over the sermon and say, They have taken 
away my Lord and I do not know where they have laid him! 
Take away Christ from a sermon and you have taken away 
its essence. The marrow of theology is Christ. The very 
bone and sinew of the Gospel is preaching Christ. A Christ- 
less sermon is the merriment of hell. A Christless sermon 
is a fearful waste of time. It incurs the blood of souls and 
dyes that man’s skirts with gore who dares to preach it. 
But too much of Christ we cannot have. Give us Christ 
always, Christ ever. The monotony of Christ is sweet vari- 
ety, and even the unity of Christ hath in it all the elements 
of harmony. Christ on His cross and on His throne, in 
the manger and in His tomb—Christ everywhere is sweet 
tous. We love His name, we adore His person, we delight 
to hear of His works.’’ This is what an English divine has 
to say, and where is there a true Christian who must not 
agree with him in his denouncement of Christless sermons? 

My friends, I have shown—and, I hope, to your satis- 
faction—that a true Lutheran church, such as the one in 
which we are assembled now, is the house of God, because 
there the Word of God is taught in its purity and the holy 
Sacraments are administered according to Christ’s institu- 
tion, and that is also the gate of heaven, because Jesus 
Christ, who is the only way to heaven, is presented there 
as the Savior and Redeemer. May the Lord grant unto us 
all His grace and lead us in the narrow way that will take 
us into eternal glory. Amen. H. S. 
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398 ff; the second — 403 ff. 
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Catechism, 281 f. 398 ff. 
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490 ff. 
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Constitution of the Min. of Pennsyl- 
vania, 465 ff. 
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Conversion, doctrine of — 253. 
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gious —, by W. N. Roberts, rev., 
232. 

Counsels of God, 387. 
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Creation, decree of — 387 f. 389 f; 
Mosaic record of — 144 f; plan of 
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of — 494 ff. 
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— 23 f. 
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Cure of Souls, by J. Watson, 93 ff. 

Cursing, 405. 

Death of Christ, 222 f. 

Death, spiritual — 201. 
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Exegetical theology, 281 ff. 398 ff. 
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Indivisibility of God, 129 f. 
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— 450 ff. 455 ff. 458. 

Legislative justice of God, 264 f. 
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215 f. 
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Licensed Candidates, 469, 474 f. 477. 

Life of God, 135 f; Christian — 78; 
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the fulfillment of the law, 293. 
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of the — 415 ff. 
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81 ff. 227 ff. 
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Man, primeval — 358 f; fall of — 391. 

Mann, Dr. W. J., 361 f. 

McGiffert on the Lord's Supper, 
415 ff. 

Marriage within the prohibited de- 
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Mary, mother of Jesus, 288. 

Materialism, 5. 

Materia Medica, pastoral — 66. 

Means of grace, neglect of the use of 
the — 345 f. 

Mediate acts of God, 396 f. 

Medicina Pastoralis, 62 ff. 198 ff. 
339 ff. 449 ff. 

Medicine comp. with Theology, 63. 

Mental diseases, 340. 

Mercy of God, 276. 

Minister, self-examination of the — 
204; physical health of the — 73. 

Ministry, support of the — 404; prep- 
aration for the — 65 ff; qualities 
requisite for the — 63 f. 

Miracles of Christ, 158 f. 

Missing link, 194. 

Missionary work, a duty of the pas- 
tor, 202 f. 

Modern society, ailments of — 208. 
210. 211. 213. 
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Moral law, 291. 

Morality of the Old Testament and 
higher criticism, 146 f. 

Name of God, 294. 403 f. 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 486. 
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Nephew and aunt, marriage of — 254. 

Nursing, spiritual — 463 f. 

Oaths, 406 ff. 

Obedience, Christ’s vicarious — 318 f; 
Christian — 399 f; Jesuit — 321 ff. 

Old Testament, doctrine of the Trin- 
ity in the — 11. 

Omnipresence of God, 133 f. 

Original sources of information, 432. 

Pantheism, 5. 

Parallelism, real and verbal — 24 f. 

Parental duties, neglect of — 346 ff; 
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Parish libraries, 462 f. 

Pascal, Blaise, sketch of the life of — 
46 f; extracts from — 46 ff. 

Passion of Christ, meditations on 
the — 215. 

Pastor, duties of the — 117 ff; natural 
talents of the — 64; physical 
health of the — 73. 

‘*Pastoral sermons,’’ 72. 

Paternal justice of God, 267 f. 

Pathology, pastoral — 199; general 
— of spiritual disease, 200 ff; 
special — 339 ff. 

Patient, the — in pastoral work, 198 ff. 

Paulus Diaconus, 442. 

Pennsylvania Synod, history of the 
— 465; Constitution of the — 
465 ff. 

Persecution, a typical — 33 ff; — a 
failure, 45. 

Personality of God, 4. 

Persons in the Godhead, 9. 385 f; 
— in history, 426 ff. 

Peucer, Casp., 444. 

Pharisaism, how to be treated, 458. 

Pharisees, 34. 

Plinius Sec. as a historian, 448; —on 
the Christians, 38. 41. 

Plurality in God, 9. 

Polemics, Lutheran — 13 ff. 

Porter, A. Toomer, autobiography 
of — 366. 

Port Royal, 48. 

Power of God, 276 ff. 
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guished, 414 f. 

Prayer for dedication of a church, 
372. 384. 

Prayer, pastoral — 72. 

Prayer, 413; communion of — 413. 

Preachers, persecuted, 42 f. 

Predestination, 229 f; decree of — 
391 ff. 387 f. 392 ff. 

Prescience of God, 138 f. 

Probabilism in Jesuit ethics, 49. 

Procrastination, perils of — 166 f. 

Prohibited degrees, 353 f. 

Proof texts of the Catechism with 
commentary, 281 f. 398 ff. 

Provincial letters, extracts from Pas- 
cal’s — 46 ff. 

Purposes of God, 259. 386 f. 
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couraged, 462. 

Redemption, 377 f; — a work of 
God, 319 f; universal — 394; 


counsel of the — 167 f; decree 
of — 391 f. 

Regeneration, 282 f. 

Religion in the Roman empire, 41. 

Resurrection of Christ, 238 ff. 

Revealed will of God, 260 f. 

Russia, persecution in — 42. 

Sabbath, 230 f. 

Sabellianism, 9. 
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grace, 249 ff. 
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Scepticism, remarks on — 94 f. 

Schaeffer, C. F., Annotations on the 
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rev., 81 ff. 
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Schultze, Victor, das evangelische 
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edge, 65 f. 
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Selfishness, pathology of — 208. 
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28, 117 ff; — on John 3, 16—21, 
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53, 300 ff. 
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Sick calls, 458 ff. 
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Spiritual death, 201. 
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Study of history, 426 ff. 
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Sunday school, 104. 
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Supralapsarian theory, 387 f. 391. 
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Times, modern — 216. 
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Trinity in unity, 8. 374. 385 f. 
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Truth of God, 269 ff. 
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Ubiquity of God, 133. 

Unbelief is foolishness, 163. 

Uncle and niece, marriage of — 354. 
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Usus loquendi, biblical — 24. 
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Watson, John, Cure of Souls, rev., 
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Miller, rev., 215 ff. 
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— 354. 

Will of God, antecedent — 259. 257 ff; 
consequent — 260; hidden — 261; 
revealed — 260 f. 

Wisdom of God, 139 f. 389. 

Word of God, the inspired — 283 f. 
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